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4 “Pansies are for thoughts, 
but lilacs are for memories” 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


Long since, 

Yes, many years ago, 

Men and women toiled with might 
From morning dawn to fading light, 
To hew log house and barn and shed 
On this new untried shore; 

Then planted each a lilac bush 
Beside the kitchen door. 


Time sped; 

Year in, year out, they slaved, 

To plow the fields, to sow the seed, 

To drive away the monster, N eed; 
They had no pictures, music, books, 
No beauty as of yore; 

They’d naught but fragrant lilacs there 
In spring beside the door. 


And now, 

Those pioneers are gone; 

No home remains save cellar wall; 

Logs ready for the final fall; 

Those grounds, perchance, are grown to weeds, 
Those lives are hero lore, 

But lilacs bloom and bloom again 

Where once was kitchen door. 
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UNE days are flowery days— 
J days when Nature sends the 

rainbow to earth in the form 
of iris, when the soft loveliness 
of peonies unfold, when Canter- 
bury-bells and foxgloves burst 
into bloom. But most of all, it is 
the month of roses. 

Beautiful rose! You have 
maintained your eminence as the 
queen of flowers almost thruout 
the whole world. You have 
decked the tables and homes of 
the Greek, the Egyptian, and 
the American since their histo- 
ries began. You have been the 
emblem of peace as well as of 
war. You have been hung in 
the council chambers as a com- 
mand for secrecy. You have 
entered our language in many 
is expressed 

“a bed of roses”; cordiality is 
Giteded to our friends when we 
tell them they are as welcome 

“as the roses in June”; : bright 
hopes are described as “‘roseate” 
beauty in complexion is called 
“rosy’’; philosophically we speak 
of the bitter-sweets of life by the 
saying “every rose has its thorn.”’ 
In the song “’Tis the last rose of 
summer,” how well we express 
the fact that “parting is such 
sweet sorrow.”’ You dominate 
our gardens, for no one thinks 
a garden complete without some 
roses. You climb our porches, our 
arches, cover the bare soil, deck 
our tables, and grace our wed- 
dings. You speak a language 
universally understood, but not 
spoken by any other flower. 

I believe you are so human 
that we love you. With all your 
virtues, you have your faults, 
just as we do. You will not grow 
perfectly without care, for you 
are troubled with pests, and you 
have thorns. You have a willful 
way of growing as you desire, 
not the way we want you. You 
are like a capricious child—we 
never understand you, and for 
this reason we are ever striving for you. You coax us to love 
you for your form, your subtle fragrance, your faults. 

Said Sappho in days long past: 


“The rose mankind will all agree 
The rose the queen of flowers shall be; 
Its fragrance charms the gods above, 
Its beauty is the food of love.”’ 


And several years ago Frank Stanton quaintly wrote: 


“This old world that we’re livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat. 
You get a thorn with every rose 
But—ain’t the roses sweet?” 


D°? YOU cut your garden flowers? When are flowers the 
more lovely—when growing in a garden border or 
when artfully arranged in a favorite basket or jar? Surely, 

they are equally admirable. And yet, are not the fair blos- 
soms more truly our own when we have not only grown them 
but have chosen them to combine the charms of various 
sorts into a gay bouquet. ‘“‘We can not have our cake and 
eat it.’”’ Nevertheless, cake is for eating, songs for singing, 
and flowers for cutting. 


Garden 


Path 


Each year more persons are 
becoming genuinely interested in 
flower arrangements at the vari- 
ous flower shows. In the home, 
fewer persons are willing’merely 
to pn flowers in vases. The 
study of flower composition can 
be made a science, and the art 
grows in interest as facility is 
gained in handling flowers. 

Some plants should be grown 
merely for foliage use. Among 
the most useful are: Tamerix, 
of which the one known as 
Tamerix pentandra is best  be- 
cause it is sage-green and is 
rather more hardy; Kerria for 
its slender green branchlets and 
clean foliage: Purple-leaf Plum 
for contrast; the Golden Nine- 

- bark for its flowers, seedpods, 
and foliage, which is highly de- 
sirable for large baskets. An 
Artemisia, known as Silver King, 
is a gtay-leaved perennial now 
greatly admired. 


HEN Mr. Carhart wrote 

about garden law in his 
article in the April issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens, did you 
wholly agree with him? I didn’t. 
Careful, now! Do not misunder- 
stand. I might put it this way: 
The keenest joy of a garden is to 
attempt the almost impossible. 
Rhododendrons grow in acid soil, 
it is true, but you and I, do we 
not desire to make them at home 
in a different environment? 

We grow evergreens in our 
gardens because they hold their 
leaves in winter, but there are 
many gardeners who like them 
so well that the less-hardy ones 
are protected with burlap and 
other unsightly coverings. We 
try to break the immutable law 
of hardiness. As we wander 
down this garden path, then, do 
we not constantly try to train 
the plants to our ideal? It is a 
law of Nature that seeds are 
the original means of propaga- 
tion. Nevertheless, we choose the apple for its crisp and 
delicious flesh, not for its seeds. rt e want peonies truly 
double. What care we for stamens, pistils, and seeds? Inde- 

ndently, we find another means of increasing our favorites. 
nas that old ditch-dweller, the sharp-tongued horseradish, 
has given up seed production, and for this reason we plant 
pieces of its roots when we desire to cultivate it. 

Laws, yes, but we hire lawyers to interpret them. The 
gardener is a lawyer for the plants. The natural laws are 
made, but so far as he can, the true gardener often molds 
them to his own uses. The gardener likes all his little 
within-the-law accomplishments. He knows that, after all, 
he must obey the laws, but he, like our legislators, likes to 
think that he can make a few himself, or make ancient laws 
take on new and sometimes surprising forms. 


(,ARDEN CLUBS should greet with enthusiasm the an- 
nouncement that the editors of this magazine have 
perfected the organization for The Children’s Garden Clubs 
of America, with headquarters at Better Homes and Gardens. 
Organizing a children’s garden club in their community is, 
we believe, the most worthwhile thing the members of a 
garden club could do. We shall be happy to send you the 
plans for the organization of one, to be affiliated with this 
children’s nation-wide association.—£DITOR. 
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‘Telephones throughout the House... 


world Comfort little Cost 
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Here is the 
latest idea for convenience ...a 
telephone near at hand, for ease 
in placing and answering calls 

7 7 7 


A TELEPHONE in one’s boudoir, of course . .. 
for here comfort and restfulness are of first 
importance. And in those other rooms 
which are most frequently used... and 
where a telephone would save many steps 
and much time. 

Among the modern apartments of Amer- 
ican cities, and in urban, suburban and coun- 
try homes all through the land, there is 
growing this new conception of convenience 
and comfort: Telephones in nearly every room, 
so calls may be placed and answered with 
greatest case. 

Architects are including provision for 
complete built-in telephone convenience 
as a part of the design of modern residences. 
Builders are constructing conduits in the 
walls to provide telephone outlets through- 
out the house. 

Home owners are analyzing their particu- 
lar telephone needs, and planning those 
arrangements which will give them most 
comfort and satisfaction. 

Your local Bell company will be glad to 
help you “custom fit’’ telephone service to 
your present home, or the one you are plan- 
ning. Telephone the Business Office today. 
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The Diary 


“As I buttoned my 
shirt this morning, I 
looked out the win- 
dow and saw two 
new iris in bloom. 
As soon as respect- 
ability permitted, I 
hurried out, garden- 
record book inhand” 


the clock wrong last night, and blissfully ignorant of it, 

I arose just one hour ahead of the usual six this morning, 
and then marveled at the work I did in the garden before 
breakfast, as I pondered on the lateness of the breakfast- 
bell. Besides spading, raking, and the doing of other odd 
jobs, I planted some more perennial seeds after I went forth 
at 4 o’clock this evening. Most of the things planted previ- 
ously «re coming up. I have a hunch it will be a great season 
for raising seedlings. 

June 2. This Saturday morning I went to visit the garden 
of a friend who teaches art and draws magazine covers. All 
his art he puts into his garden, too. He not only grows 
plants therein, but he arranges them with the eye of a true 
artist. [This garden is described in the May number of 
Better Homes and Gardens under the title, “An Artist Looks 
at His Garden.’’] 

I saw therein many things in bloom, until I was fairly 
envious—great blue lupines which are usually considered 
difficult to grow in our soils; Baptisia (the wild-indigo), 
which always succeeds, a lovely transparent blue perennial; 
flaming Oriental poppies; Siberian Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
allioni), with its advancing orange flowers; the tufted and 
bright rose Armeria, or Sea Thrift; the Purple Rockcress, 
Aubrietia; that old favorite of grandmother’s gardens, the 
gasplant; Helianthemum, or Sunrose, which bears such a 
wide range of dainty flowers and which deserves to be used 
more widely upon steep banks and well-drained places; 
garish, almost blatant, in color, the Lychnis viscaria splendens 
seems to flash its bright-rose colors; a leopardsbane, or 
Doronicum, which blooms later than mine; a little natural- 
istic pool with waterlilies about to bloom; vast sheets of the 
Rock Speedwell (Veronica rupestris) in rich blue, and many 
another thing. 

At noon the expressman phoned, and quicker than I could 
say Jack Robinson, I was off in my car, for I knew the box 
was from one of the famous growers of rock plants. And 
when I unpacked it, there they were such treasures indeed. 

There was Sedum pulchellum, the Texas Stonecrop, with 
narrow, round evergreen leaves. I shall plant it in a moist 
place, as it will not do well in the usual dry rockery. I can- 
not wait until I get a glimpse’of its rose-colored flowers, borne 
like three-cornered umbrellas. 

Louise Beebe Wilder described Sedum dashphyllum, the 
Thickleaf Stonecrop, as making a “little pile or mat of fat 
globules that stand for leaves, soft gray in color and studded 
with small white or flushed blossoms that appear like exqui- 
site bits of enamel work.”’ Yes sir, I had to have this, and 
here it is. 


Joes 1. Alas, I made a sad mistake this morning. I set 


Dirt Gardener 


He Helps His Son Donald 
Build a Little Rock 
Garden All His Own 


HARRY DOYLE 


of a Plain 


“Donald and I went 
garden visiting this 
morning. At Friend 
E’s we saw an ordi- 
nary-sized back 
yard transformed 
into @ fairy bower 
—perennial borders, 
roses, rock garden” 


I also find a plant of Sedum ewersi which I ordered because 
of its late wine-colored flowers. 

There was also a new Veronica known as multifida with 
deeply cut leaves, a little prostrate sort; also a plant of 
Sempervivum globiferum, the Globe Houseleek, one of these 
interesting hen-and-chickens with flattened rosettes of gray- 
green leaves. 

There were other sorts, but the stonecrops and the hen- 
and-chickens were the most notable. I like new plants, new 
suits, new potatoes, but old friends. 

Where to plant them was the question. Since my place 
is new, and I’m just in process of developing it, I am not yet 
ready to make my big rock garden. Most things I’m divid- 
ing and growing in rows in the propagating garden to in- 
crease my stocks. After much puzzling, I decided that I 
must make me a little rock garden just for these new things 
and a few more which I have ordered. So I settled on a little 
spot just outside the east entrance to the big garden, in a 
nook in front of some shrubbery. 


"THERE I built my little rock garden, lowlike, not seeking 

so much for artistic effect as to provide the proper home 
for my new plants. With much labor and sweat, I made the 
place, and by night I had everything planted. 

June 3. Being Sunday, I rested and slept. The first 
Helianthemum in my garden bloomed today. Why don’t 
people plant these dainty dwarf shrub-flowers by the hun- 
dreds? The Dianthus deltoides is coming in bloom, as also is 
Dianthus allwoodi, and glory be, another plant has burst into 
bloom: the Lactuca perenne that I bought on a venture and 
that visitors have been joshing me about and calling a 
dandelion. It has a charming blue flower. 

June 4. Last night it rained. Today it rained. The ground 
is soaked good. So on this day I began my annual chore, 
destined to last all summer long, of transplanting seedlings 
from seedframes. Everything without exception, I will put 
out in rows in the propagating garden, there to be tended 
and cultivated until fall or next spring, before going into 
borders. These first ones were Alpine Forget-me-nots (Myo- 
sotis alpestris). The books say to sow these late, but I did 
for the past two summers and lost out. So this year I’m 
early and have hundreds of seedlings, at least. 

Reading in a nursery tradepaper recently that a famous 
firm of Dutch nurserymen have men walk on boards when 
transplanting Rhododendrons, I got a board 1 foot wide 
and 12 feet long, and what a blessing it proved in trans- 
planting my seedlings in the wet soil. I’ve been lamenting 
the fact that when I plant in my wet clay soil, it is so packed 
that it cakes when it dries. (Continued on page 75 
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The Nature Trail and Its Makers 


A Far-reaching Innovation Which Promises to Become 
One of the Most Vital Factors in Nature Education 


“You paths worn in the irregu- 
lar hollows by the road- 
sides! 

I believe you are latent with 
unseen existences, you 
are so dear to me.”’ 

—Walt Whitman, 
‘The Rolling Earth.” 


LTHO in its present form 
the Nature trail can 
rightfully be regarded 

as a new approach to the study 
of Nature, its chief intention, 
nevertheless, was involVed in 
the teachings of the great Swiss 
educational reformer, Pestal- 
ozzi, who, more thanacentury | 
ago, gave us these words: ' 

“Lead your child out into 
Nature, teach him on the hill- 
tops and in the valleys. There 
he will listen better, and the 
sense of freedom will give him 
more strength to overcome dif- 
ficulties. But in these hours of 
freedom let him be taught by 
Nature rather than by you. 
Let him fully realize that Na- 
ture is the real teacher, and 
that you, with your art, do 
nothing more than walk quietly © 
by her side. Should a bird sing 
or an insect hum on a leaf, at 
once stop your talk; bird and 
insect are teaching him; you 
may be silent.’”’ An instructor in the 
school of Salzmann, a contemporary of 
Pestalozzi working in Germany, said, 
“Every day I go with my children into 
my scientific laboratory and see what is 
worth studying. My laboratory is Nature 
herself.”’ 

The beloved Agassiz, working in Amer- 
ica in the middle of the last century, con- 
densed' the thought into but four words, 
“Study Nature, not books.” 

The Nature trail of today is a manifes- 
tation of the teachings of these men, a 
realization which, in the past few years, 
has been carried out far beyond the visions 
of these early pioneers in Nature education. 
The question may arise, “What is a 


ARTHUR STUPKA 


stories, and descriptions of 


these objects, fascinating reve- 
lations of the wonders of the 
commagp things about us. They 
are not labels, for labels merely 
give the name; these are vivid, 
meaningful descriptions of some 
shrub, some insect, some rock 
which we would otherwise have 
overlooked, or else thought too 
trivial to deserve our attention. 


WE NOW begin to under- 
stand. The “friend’”’ whom 
we read of at the beginning of 
the trail is the white tag, re- 
vealing new truths and new 
beauties in the commonplace 
objects of Nature. Some of 
these objects are not common- 
place, however, and here we 
are taught the wisdom of con- 
servation. For instance, one 
tag startles us with “Are you 
a criminal?”’ and looking again, 
we find in the same mountain- 
laurel bush, “Laurel is being 
rapidly destroyed by criminals 


The entrance to the Indian garden, a Nature trail laid 
out in Allegany State Park. Interesting facts are 
written upon labels attached to trees and wildflowers 


Nature trail?’’ and altho no two trails 
can be alike, it would be best to go over 
the famous trail of Dr. Frank E. Lutz— 
the model trail at Bear Mountain near 
Tuxedo, New York—in order that this 


question might be answered. 


A THE trail’s entrance we find a sign 

which embodies its underlying idea: 
“A friend, somewhat. versed in natural 
history, is taking a walk with you and 
calling your attention to interesting 
things.”’ 

The trail is narrow. Here and there we 
see white tags on trees, bushes, and other 
natural objects along the trailside. Upon 
approaching these markers we find verses, 
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selfish enjoyment of its flow- 
ers.” There are no “Hands 
Off’’ signs to be seen anywhere, 
and yet somehow they are not 
necessary. 

In an excellent account of 
the Nature trail at Bear Moun- 
tain, Raymond H. Torrey, in Wild Flower 
for January 1, 1929, writes: 

“In 1925 the Nature trail idea was 
carried further and put on a more thoro 
scientific basis by Dr. Frank E. Lutz, 
curator of insect life at the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr. Lutz’s 
primary interest was in insects, and his 
trails, labels, and various ingenious de- 
vices for exhibiting natural specimens in 
place, showed insects in relation to plants. 
Within transparent containers, one could 
watch the metamorphosis of insects. This 
outdoor museum proved highly interest- 
ing to young people in the nearby camps 
in Harriman Park, and it became a reward 
of merit to take (Continued on page 41 
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Early red tulips without foliage 
dropped informally into a white 
bowl add the joyous toitch of 
springtime to the library table 
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Making Cutflowers Last Longer 


ROBERTA EARLE WINDSOR . 


UTFLOWERS in the home are a 
joy, a joy that is many times multi- 
plied if they are cut from your own 

garden. There is nothing that can surpass 
the happy atmosphere of cheerfulness and 
optimism that fresh flowers, attractively 
arranged, bring into the home. A simple 
bouquet on the breakfast table may change 
the whole tenor of the day’s routine. Who 
could continue being cross and irritable, 
without being a little ashamed, when a 
bowl of cheery nasturtiums nod a gay good 
morning? You can enjoy your cutflowers 
over a longer period of time if you observe 
the following rules: 

The first thing to be observed in cutting 
flowers from your garden is concerned with 
the time of day. Flowers should be cut 
early in the morning. The chief reason for 
this is that evaporation takes place then at 
a less rapid rate than during the day, when 
the air is warmer. A cutflower is still a 


In a wrought-iron stand gladiolus and 
tuberoscs with their own foliage are 
so arranged that the larger, open 
flowers are at the base of design 


Tis fall in this arrangement. 
The formality of the dahlias 
is relieved by the colorful 
sprays of bittersweet 
and Sprenger Asparagus 


x 


living organism and contains a great amount 
of water which is constantly being evapo- 
rated. Evaporation continues even after 
the water supply has been cut off below. 
Flowers left out of water soon give off much 
of the water contained in their stems, leaves, 
and flowers, so that they wilt or collapse. 

Aside from the benefit to the flower of be- 
ing cut early in the morning, there is a per- 
sonal joy that you will miss later in the day. 
Never is the garden more beautiful than 
when the dew is on the plants and they 
wake, like children, freshened for the day. 
The sun shining on the jeweled grass and 
the freshness of the early morning air will 
start a happier day for you. 

In most cases a knife is the most desir- 
able instrument for cutting flowers. Scis- 
sors will do very well for sweet peas and a 
few other flowers, but for large stems or 
tender plants, a knife is best. Thru the 
stem of the plant (Continued on page 45 
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A combination of hydrangeas, 
with a mass of speedwell at the 
right and with the spiry stalks 
of the Asure Sage at the top 


HERE is magic in the garden ; magic 

in the way the silken poppies nod 

and beckon on the slender stems, in 
the way the tall, blue delphinium and the 
milk-white lilies whisper together and 
laugh, in the way the exquisite nasturtiums 
arrange themselves. 

There’s something fairylike, too, about 
pink and yellow columbines, and orange 
marigolds, and the cream and blue and 
deep red cushions made of hardy pinks and 
Rosy Morn petunias. Can’t you see them, 
fresh and dew kissed, onasummer morning? 
Oh, yes, there’s magic in the flowers, in the 
garden! 

But what happens to the magic when 
the flowers are brought into the house? Do 
they lose their charm—does the spell seem 
to have been cast from them? 

These lovely, crisp, lemon calendulas— 
they looked so inviting at the edge of the 
flagstone walk this morning, with their thick 


The Magic of Summer Bouquets 


MARJORIE NORRELL SULZER 


The purple of the Kansas Gayfeather is 
here contrasted with the huge balls of 


the orange marigold. A colorful 
bowl adds much to the interest 


Speciosum lilies tower above 
@ mass of crimson cosmos 
and sprays of Golden 
Privet. Fhe stems show 
thru the clear glass bowl 


lettuce-green leaves—what is the matter 
with them now? Why is it so hard to please 
us with dahlias when they are brought in- 
doors, and delphinium? 

Well, it’s probably because they do not 
like the way you have arranged them! 
They are so temperamental! 

A simple rule to remember when bringing 
flowers in to the house is that they should 
be arranged as much as possible in the way 
they grew. They have an uncanny knack 
for growing and associating in the most 
perfect manner possible, and the very least 
we can do is to copy their exquisite ex- 
ample! 

Perhaps it’s our containers. These need 
not be expensive to be beautiful. Lovely 
vases can be purchased nowadays for a 
dollar or less, if you search for them. Ugly 
ones are most discouraging, because few 
flowers appear to advantage in them. There 
is much attractive (Continued on page 90 
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- will become an artist, a writer, a teacher, a home- 


Cousin Marion— 


Waters her plants well. 


mother’s plants. 


imitate them. 


GARDEN club for juniors! Doesn’t 
A it sound like fun? How would you 
like to belong to a garden club like 
the grownups and really grow flowers and 
vegetables all your own? Like a magic car- 
pet, the organization of The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America, with headquarters at 
Better Homes and Gardens, promises to carry you into a fairy- 
land of flowers and vegetables, where there are sensational 
happenings every day, and glimpses into Nature’s mysterious 
workshops. And there you will learn thrilling secrets of beauty 
such as only Nature possesses. 
Later, as you grow up to manhood and womanhood, every- 
thing you have learned in this great gardening 
adventure will be of interest to you. Maybe you b 


maker, an engineer, a poet, a landscape architect, 
a florist, or a nurseryman. No matter what you 
may do, you will always enjoy having a knowledge of Nature. 

Now we have taken just a peep into what we promise will be 
a new and thrilling adventure—garden clubs for all the boys 
and girls who are interested in gardens and Nature. Anyone 
may belong who has a love for Nature, or who is interested in 
gardening. The organization includes the boy or girl who can 
have, perhaps, a great big piece of land to work in, or a little 
corner all his own, but it also includes those who can have no 
more than a window box, or it may be 
only a flower pot of earth. 

Perhaps you don’t know how to go 
about organizing these clubs, and as you 
read this, I can see frowns and smiles on 
your faces at the same time, but all these 
questions have been thought out before- 
hand by Better Homes and Gardens, so that 
everything will be plain. 

As soon as a group of ten children, and, aie 
of course, there may be more, has de- oaks 
cided to form a club, these boys and girls 
should, if possible, choose some grownup 
in a garden club in their vicinity who will 
act as the leader, or the club counselor, of 


In June 


Sows her marigold and nasturtium seeds. 


Supplies the bird-tray with crumbs. 
Picks a pan of lettuce for dinner. 


Keeps the faded blossoms picked off her 


Remembers her sick friend with a bouquet. 
Studies the call of birds and tries to 


And you will want to do the same! 


ALL 


% Now Boys and Girls 


| Will Organize 


Announcing the Organization of The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America 


> 


that group. You may have, as your 
counselor, some person who does not 
belong to a garden club; for instance, 
Mother or Big Sister or Uncle might 
- be interested in doing this kind of 
work, or even your school-teacher. 
The next thing to do, after you have 
found someone to be your counselor, is 
to vote for a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer, just 
as every club does. The secretary 
should then make a list of the mem- 
bers of this club, giving the names, the 
addresses, and the ages of each mem- 
ber, mentioning who the officers are. 
Then give this list to the club coun- 
selor, who will write to Cousin Marion, 
The Junior Garden Club of America, 
Headquarters, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
stating that this group wishes to affiliate itself with the great 
Junior Garden Clubs of America. On receipt of such a list, 
each member of the club will be sent a button to signify that he 
or she is a member of a club affiliated with The Junior Garden 
Clubs of America. What is more, each club will receive a charter 
denoting membership. The first garden club to organize and 
send for their charter will have the high honor of being called 
Junior Garden Club No. 1. 

When the group leader, or the club counselor, sends us the 
list of the members, you will not only receive individual club 
buttons and a club charter, but a leaflet giving more complete 
directions for organization, names of | (Continued on page 50 
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A charming background for family life—that is 
the way the arrangement and furnishings of this 
living-room appeal to us. From the comfortable 
book-retreat to the garden view opposite, there is 
every provision for pleasant and enjoyable living 


LIVINC ROOM 
20°°° 


We Furnish the “January” House 


suggest to you the interior fur- 

nishing for three of the rooms 
of the attractive house known round 
the editorial office of Better Homes 
and Gardens as the “January”’ house. 
(You see, it was designed for the January 
issue by Leland A. McBroom, the maga- 
zine’s consulting architect.) It is essen- 
tially an informal house, a very livable 
one, so it would be most inappropriate to 
furnish it in any manner other than in- 
formally. 

From a hall that is simple in arrange- 
ment, you enter the living-room, and at 
once you feel taken into the atmosphere 
of charm and personality that pervades 
it. Perhaps it is the warmth of the color- 
ing of the plaster walls, that have not been 
left cold and white, but tinted a deep 
cream, that gives you this sensation. 
There is depth in the floor, finished in a 
dark stain, and in the simple carpeting of 
a warm, deep taupe. The woodwork of 
the room, finished like old oak, seems to 
blend into this color scheme, giving a 
background that will make a setting for 
everything in the room. 

From the windows, light streams in 
thru the paned glass uninterrupted by 
glass curtains. Only a rich, bold, floral 


|: THIS article I am going to 


Essentially an Informal-Type Home, 
We Have Decorated It in That Way 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


chintz hangs with much fullness at each 
side of the windows. The predominating 
colors in it are yellow, lavender, warm and 
clear rose-pink, and shades of green on a 
cream-linen ground. 

These curtains are finished with little 
rings at the top, so that they may be 
pulled easily at night, and they are short, 
stopping informally at the window sill. 
Looking round the room, you will realize 
how much charm is added to it by the 
built-in bookshelves. 


OU will first be drawn toward the 

open fireplace, where, if it is a cool eve- 
ning, logs glow on the brass andirons, 
which are colonial in design. And while 
you stand there warming your hands, you 
remark about the nice old print of a sail- 
ing ship in its narrow black frame. Noth- 
ing detracts from its beauty, for the man- 
tel beneath is left unadorned except for a 
potted ivy at each end in henna-colored 
glazed pots. You look down to see the 
hearth rug at your feet laid over the large 
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one. Looking closely, you find it is 
a hooked rug with two old tabby 
cats in the pattern. 

Turning to face the room, you 
find on your left-hand side an old- 
fashioned walnut chair, covered in 
deep-blue velveteen, with a footstool in 
front of it. Somehow it gives a touch of 
oldtime association to the whole room. 
Behind this chair is a modern floor lamp 
giving perfect light for reading. To your 
right are two very easy overstuffed arm- 
chairs with well-fitted slip covers of the 
curtain chintz. Between them is a little 
table on which is a modern lamp in cut 
brass with a parchment shade, a few 
books, and an ashtray. 

Completing the fireside grouping and 
centering it is a small, low table, the top 
painted lacquer red, on which is to be 
found everything that pertains to a man’s 
comfort in smoking. These pieces, being 
polished brass and pewter, catch the 
flicker of the firelight. 


Fracine you as you stand with your 
back to the fire, you see the formal 
grouping of the west wall. The central 
piece of furniture is a desk in maple that 
is a reproduction of an early American 
one. An interesting banjo clock, a copy 
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DINING ROOM 


of one of the famous Willard ones, hangs 
over it. In the painted-glass doors, you 
notice the painting of an old sailship, 
which, with the print over the mantel, in- 
forms you that the interest of the owner 
is along these lines. To each side of the 
clock are two oval frames in walnut, with 
early photographs in each of them of a 
side-whiskered gentleman and a bonneted 
lady. Could they have been the owners of 
the old chair by the fireside? 

Two slat-back chairs sit primly under 
the pictures, and at the desk is a windsor 
chair with a floral hooked-rug beneath. 
On the desk we see a small lamp and a 
photograph in a silver frame. The desk 
appointments are all in polished brass. 

The north-wall space has been devoted 
to a book nook—not a stiff uninviting 
nook, but one with a deep seat in it that 
runs all the way across under the book- 
shelves and the windows. A well-uphol- 
stered, loose cushion covered with the 
window-curtain chintz is on it. Soft 
cushions in solid-color linen are there in 
plenty. The east side of the nook has 
bookshelves only half way down, the rest 
of the space being filled with roomy draw- 
ers clear to the floor, and in which all 
sorts of games and papers can be tucked 
away. 

Running almost the full length of the 
nook and in front of the built-in seat is a 
good reproduction of a sofa table with its 
leaves extended. A substantial lamp is 


on the table, but it does not take up too 
much room, for there are rows of maga- 
zines, showing a wide taste in reading, 
and a book or two, with even a little red 
sewing-box. Under this long table on the 
living-room side is a bench that may be 
pulled out. 

The window sill beneath the three high 
windows has been brought out flush with 
the bookshelves to form a shelf that will 
hold potted plants. To the west of the 
book nook a little wall space is found in 
which a chest or lowboy is placed with a 
new oblong mirror above it. Two lamps, 
in the néw metal candlestick form, stand 
at each side of a flower arrangement on 
top of the chest. 


HE south wall of the room has a door 

that leads invitingly into the garden. 
The sheerest of cream-voile curtains are 
held over the glass panels by a rod at the 
top and bottom, but they are so trans- 
parent that they do not obscure the gar- 
den view, only softening it. This wall is 
centered by a nice old cardtable in cherry, 
over which is an oblong hanging-shelf of 
two tiers. China figures and bric-a-brac 
are arranged upon them. On the table a 
lamp, a vase of flowers, and a nice bit of 
color in a box are placed. 

To the left of the table is a comfortable 
wingchair, covered in a violet linen, with 
a footstool that is upholstered in a bit of 
wool cross-stitch. To the right of the 


Enter the dining-room! In some ways, we like 
this room best of all. Soft gray-green walls, dark 
floor, a rug that is deep mulberry in tone, and 
maple furniture in early American design—all 
tend to give it an atmosphere of livableness 


table is an armchair placed against the 
wall. In the southeast corner a tiptop 
table fills in the space. 

All in all, it is a very human, livable 
room, one that would serve as a weleome 
and an introduction for its owner. 


[ FAVING the living-room, we cross the 

hall to the dining-room, which we 
find papered in a new-pattern diagonal 
design, the background a soft gray-green 
with the pattern in white. The woodwork 
matches the background of the paper, but 
the floor is stained dark, and the rug is a 
deep mulberry in tone. 

In this room we are interested at once 
by the lighting, which is all done in a 
modern manner. There are only side 
lights, or fixtures of opaque glass set in 
white metal. The windows seem barely 
curtained with their sheer voile or mar- 
quisette curtains draped across each other 
and held back by narrow bands of white- 
satin ribbon. 

The entire dining-room furniture is in 
an early American design of maple. The 
table is a dropleaf; the chairs ladderback 
with rush seats. In the northeast corner 
stands a small butterfly table, just the 
place to keep a gay-colored china tea-set. 
The northwest corner is filled with a copy 
of an old corner cupboard, on whose 
shelves are pieces of Staffordshire china 
in shades of mulberry and pink. We are 
interested to find that the cupboard is 
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In the master’s bedroom is a combination of fur- 
nishings to suit both feminine and masculine tastes. 
The color scheme is apricot and deep green, with 
glass curtains of apricot-colored voile and chintz 
draperies of green and primrose on a gray ground 


painted the same color inside and out as 
the woodwork in the room, the soft gray- 
green making a good background for the 
china. 


T THE west window, to catch the after- 
noon sun, stands one of the new 
wrought-iron potholders, from which trail 
long spikes of ivy. Beside the pantry 
door on the south wall a little serving- 
table is placed, with an oblong mirror 
over it to reflect the room. Under the 
group of short windows on the east wall 
is found the sideboard. It is just a long 
stretcher table. Centering it is a black- 
painted metal tray with,a gold-patterned 
border. Candles in pewter stand at each 
side, and a lovely pewter bowl is in the 
middle of the sideboard. There are eight 
dining-room chairs, four drawn up to the 
table, and the others set formally against 
the wall. 

Upstairs we take you into the master’s 
bedroom. This attractive room seems to 
combine successfully the feminine taste 
with that of the masculine. The wall- 
paper has as a background a faint apricot 
tone that is given character by a small 
all-over dot of deep rose. The entire 
woodwork of the room and the ceiling 
paper match the background of the wall- 
paper. The rug is a soft deep-green. 

The glass curtains that provide privacy, 
yet admit ample light, are of apricot voile. 
Chintz curtains hang straight and simply 
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BED ROOM 
13° 0” x 13° 


at each side of the windows. The pattern 
of the chintz is new and strong in design, 
but with the shades of primrose and green 
thruout on a gray ground. All the light- 
ing fixtures are in white metal. 

On the north wall in front of a window 
is a dressing-table, very feminine in its 
beruffied apricot taffeta with touches of 
green. A new, etched, threefold glass 
rests upon it, and the dressing-table set is 
in green enamel. Two tall candlesticks 
in the new luster glass are at each end of 
the table, with dotted swiss shades in 
apricot. A chintz like the curtains covers 
a stool in front of the dressing-table. 


HE east wall is devoted to the twin 
beds, which are modern reproductions 
of the old spool or spindle beds. Their 
covers are severely made in the apricot 
taffeta, with edging of the green as used 
on the dressing-table. Between the beds, 
fitting into the space, is a table with a 
lamp, a telephone, and a vacuum bottle. 
Over the table a hanging bookshelf holds 
worthwhile books. 
In the southeast corner is a very com- 
fortable low armchair covered with the 
curtain chintz, and there is a footstool 


pulled up to it. On the south wall, be- 


tween the windows, is the sheraton chest 
of drawers used by the man of the house. 
A large oval mirror in a mahogany frame 
hangs over it, with lighting fixtures at 
each side. The man’s dressing-table set is 
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carried out in ebony with silver mono- 
grams. 

The southwest wall corner is filled with 
a little old-fashioned sewing-table and a 
chair. The east wall, which is almost all 
doors, has a few pictures grouped in the 
small wall space between the doors. Small 
chairs in dark maple, with rush bottom 
seats, are about the room, or set formally 
against the wall. These chairs have the 
advantage of being quite inexpensive, and 
they may be made more comfortable for 
bedroom use by the addition of little tie- 
on cushion seats. For this room we would 
make them of the same chintz pattern 
that we have in the curtains. 

We leave you on the threshold of this 
upstairs room. But may we say in passing 
that this has become much more than a 
dream house to us. We have actually 
lived in it as we have studied its floor 
plans and rooms, its southern outlook to 
the garden, and its cozy rooms up under 
the roof. It is a comfortable and livable 
house. That we can assure you! Both in 
the building and in the furnishings we 
have tried to keep in mind the best tradi- 
tions of American architecture and art, 
and we think we have succeeded. 

From its white-painted brick exerior 
to its neatly appointed rooms, it certainly 
appeals to us as being a house that is 
sincere in its beauty. So it is a finished 
house, ready now to fulfill its purpose as 
a home. 
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The rock steps from the playground to the house 
were selected by Mr. Darling from a pile that 
workmen were about to reject as worthless 


J. N. Darling, the famous 
“Ding,” in his garden 


The terrace garden to the right of the rock steps 
is an interesting experiment in trying out 
varieties of flowers that will live in the shade 


J. N. Darling in His Garden 


His Humanness and Love for Children 


ROM the west window of 

my office, as I write, 1 can 

see the house that is pic- 
tured on this page, so the subject 
of this sketch is approached with 
an unusual feeling of intimacy and, you might say, geographical 
nearness. 

One day long ago, a pioneer post road, peopled by men wear- 
ing ’coonskin caps and carrying long rifles, rambled along the 
Raccoon River from old Fort Des Moines toward Council 
Bluffs and the Black Hills. In those days of horse, ox, and mule 
trucks, they had roadside 
houses where food and 
drink might be had, even 
as they have in these mo- 
torized days. These were 
of logs cut from the thick 
timber of the valley. 

One of these log inns 
stood by the post road, 
and if its wraith could be 
revived, it would be stand- 
ing on the level spot where 
“Ding” and his children 
and the neighbors’ chil- 
dren now play croquet in 
the quiet of a summer eve- 
ning. I do not doubt that 
this famous cartoonist, 
who created’ the master- 
piece “The Long Trail,” 


Help to Make Him a Great Cartoonist 


ELMER T. PETERSON 


thereby showing his abundant pow- 
er to visualize an epic circumstance, 
sometimes sits on the hill in the 
silence of twilight and, out of vague 
shapes in the dusk, reconstructs the 
old road, with its men in ’coonskin caps cracking whips and 
ie a keen eye for Indians; and the log cabin nestling below 
the hill. 

Officially, the name of this man is J. N. Darling, but, as with 
many other lovable characters, a nickname gravitates toward 
him; so, to all his friends and to the scores of millions who enjoy 
his cartoons, he is “Ding.” 

If you should come into 
Des Moines from the west, 
on the Rock Island or Mil- 
waukee railroads, you 
would skirt this same Rac- 
coon River, retracing the 
line of the post road, and 
pass under the brow of the 
hill where his house is 
perched. He is not far 
from the business district, 
yet he has all the advan- 
tage of a semiwild subur- 
ban retreat, for there is a 


Looking up at the house from 
below the hill, where once 
stood a log inn for travelers 
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A view from the croquet grounds, looking 
toward the swimming pool and the swings, 
where children spend many happy hours at play 


marvelous view of the valley, and his 
house is away from Grand Avenue, the 
street of heavy traffie that surmounts the 
hill. 

“Ding’’ could occupy a mansion on the 
Hudson or at Palm Beach, for outstand- 
ing success is his, but he deliberately 
chooses to remain in the Middlewest, 
where he was born and where he reso- 
lutely fOught his way to the top of his 
profession. And his home and garden 
show why he is a neighborly, kindly man 
who loves children and birds and flowers, 
for they reflect his personality. 

Three acres of ground, mostly hillside, 
flank the comfortable house that crowns 
the hill. and the contour of the land is 
such that the garden has all the advan- 
tages of privacy without the existence of 
a wall or a bordering hedge. The Darling 
garden is the favorite resort of the chil- 
dren of the district, for “Ding’’ built a 
swimming pool there about ten years ago, 
and its fame has never waned. 


“YES, I actually worked on it myself,” 
he said to me that day in September 
when I talked with him in his garden. 
“John and I dug and hauled and blistered 
our hands. But I'll admit that I brought 
in some help toward the last. It’s so much 
easier to oversee than to grub in the dirt. 
But I found out 
that the only way 
1] could get what I 
wanted was to be 
right on the spot. 
“It was the same 
with the stepping- 
stones. When they 
were doing some 
excavating on the 
State House 
grounds a few 
vears ago, I saw 
them hauling away 
some buff-colored 
limestone. I found 
out it was being 
discarded, but it 
looked good to me, 
so I had some of it 
hauled out here. It 
is of just the right 
color to blend with 


the garden colors. However, the building 
of that terrace wall over there was left to 
someone else, and the stone doesn’t har- 
monize so well. I don’t like manual labor 
any more than anyone else, but I find that 
the best way of getting things done the 
way you want them is to do them yourself. 

“The stepping-stones were hard to get 
in place, as I wanted them to be made into 
a flight of stairs going down the hill from 
the house to the pool. But we wrestled 
around and got them in place, and now 
they look as if they had always been there. 
We just cut steps in the soil and set them 
and now they are there for good.”’ 


HE place was redeemed from the 

status of a neighborhood dump. The 
sharp slope just off the street had fur- 
nished a tempting place for the disposal 
of refuse. When the owner faced the un- 
kempt, weedy, trash-littered hill in 1917, 
it took a strong imagination to visualize 
beauty. But, of course, an artist has 
imagination in abundance, so “Ding” 
bought the place. He remodeled the old 
house and made it into a most charming 
dwelling with a large living-room, spa- 
cious sunporch, dining-room, kitchen, bed- 
rooms, and other rocms necessary to a 
big-hearted, jovial man who loves to en- 
tertain and have young people about him. 


The studio on the Darling grounds. Here“ Ding” 
creates some of his cartoons and indulges 
in his hobbies of etching and of clay modeling 


When the work gets too strenuous 
down at the newspaper office in the city, 
he retreats to his studio, where he creates 
his cartoons and pursues his hobbies of 
etching and clay modeling. 


‘THE boys and girls of the neighbor- 
hood make the first floor of the studio 
their headquarters in the hot summer 
days, for there are dressing-rooms where 
they may get into swimming-clothes and 
take a dip in the pool which comes right 
up to the studio on the south side. There 
are pergolas at the sides of the pool, a 
swing, and several tables sheltered by 
parasols, and other features for comfort. 
The informal photograph of “Ding’’ just 
above the title of this article is one that I 
snapped as he was standing beside the 
swing before our chat. 

His two children, Mary and John Pen- 
dleton Darling, spent their childhood at 
this place, and their presence, of course, 
was the principal reason for making the 
Darling premises the headquarters for the 
neighborhood children. You have doubt- 
less noticed the wealth of human interest 
in their father’s cartoons. Well, now you 
know the reason why. 

The lower part of the studio is used as 
a forcing room for plants, for the artist 
is a gardener of no small attainments, de- 
spite his intensely 
busy life. He 
knows plants— 
their names and 
habits. He is also 
a most enthusias- 
tic conservationist, 
being frequently 
called upon to ad- 
dress meetings 
called for the pur- 
pose of preserving 
wild life. (Con- 
tinued on page 56 


The swimming pool 
—the first of. its 
kind to be built*in 
Des Moines—show- 
ing the lower doors 
which lead to studio 
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“The exterior design of the house is adapted from the Norman-cottage style. 
The walls are stucco, slightly tinted, with a smooth but not too even texture’ 


Commodious but Cozy 
A House Adapted to Varying Conditions 


house shown on this page as being 

a “typical” or a “model” house for 
anybody, or any class of people even, al- 
tho it was planned primarily with the 
typical newly married family in mind. 
However, it has this advantage: while it 
may not appeal to some young persons, it 
may, on the other hand, meet the require- 
ments of older, and oftentimes wiser, 
couples. 

It was felt that this particular house 
should contain everything essential to 
provide a comfortable and attractive 
home life; that, conversely, everything 
not essential should be eliminated; and 
that ‘‘the most house for the least money”’ 
should be the goal. Quite a program for 
a small house, and for the architect, as 
well! Consequently, a rectangular plan 
34 feet by 24 feet, with a bearing wall 
thru the center, was adopted, with a 
small gable on the front to add interest to 
the exterior and charm to the living- 
room. The roof lines were brought low, 
and the second-floor rooms placed partly 
under the roof. Pantry, breakfast nook, 
entrance hall, and sunroo:n were omitted, 
and the various required rooms were 
planned for the greatest convenience, 
orientation, and efficiency. Ornament was 
used sparingly, and beauty and charm 
were attained by good proportions and 
an interesting use of materials. The 
plumbing was provided for economy, and 
economy of upkeep was provided for by 
good construction and a choice of appro- 


| ABSOLUTELY refuse t> label the 


ALEX LINN 


priate materials. Probably the most in- 
teresting feature of this house is the ex- 
tremely flexible plan. It may be built and 
paid for in installments, somewhat like 
the unit-house idea;that is, the upstairs 
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bedrooms and bath may be left unfinished 
until they are needed and the money is 
available, in which case the house tempo- 
rarily becomes a bungalow. Space for 
these second-floor rooms is gained by in- 
creasing the roof pitch over that required 
for a bungalow, by increasing the depth 
of the second-floor joists, and by the ad- 
dition of three dormers. This will make 
the house cost only slightly more than a 
bungalow if the second floor is left unfin- 
ished, and it is desirable if only for its 
greater potential marketability. Finishing 
these rooms later should cost no more 
than if they were completed at the time 
the house is built. which is not the case 
with the ordinary house addition. Fur- 
thermore, this can be done at any time 
of the year. 


| THE meantime, while the second 

floor is unfinished, there is no loss in 
comfort or livableness, and no apology 
need be made by the owner. The house 
at this stage consists of living-room, din- 
ing-room, kitchen, bathroom, and one 
bedroom, all on the first floor, and, in 
addition, a basement and an attic. If the 
one bedroom is insufficient, there are sev- 
eral possibilities: (Continued on page 31 


“Probably the most interesting feature of 
this house is the extremely flexible plan. 
It may be built and paid for in install- 
ments, somewhat like the unit-house idea” 
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Summer Bloom From Bulbs 


A Few of the Lesser-known Sorts Which Should Have a Wide Appeal 


EN the subject of bulbs is 
mentioned, our thoughts turn 
immediately to the gay tulips, 


the fragrant hyacinths, and the graceful 
narcissus, which provide an abundance of 
color in the spring months. Then we 
think of the gay gladiolus and the pom- 
pous dahlias, the two most popular of the 
so-called summer-flowering bulbs, which 
are not to be included in this article. Per- 
haps we stop there without realizing that 
there are other bulbs, primarily summer- 
blooming ones, which are deserving of 
more common use in home gardens. 

Lilies are probably more frequently 
grown than any of these miscellaneous 
summer bulbs, ranking third in impor- 
tance to dahlias and gladiolus. Not all 
lilies are suitable for use in the small 
home-garden where they may receive a 
maximum of love and admiration with a 
minimum of care. This is very likely to 
be true where the lady of the house is 
wife, fhother, housekeeper, and gardener. 
Some of the lilies are too particular in 
their soil requirements, others are not 
sufficiently hardy in various parts of the 
country, and others just will not respond 
to the care which is their lot in many a 
garden; some will endure negiect, but 
others demand attention. 


The barbaric splendor of the flowers of 
the Tigridia, or shellflower, is heightened 
by the leopardlike spots in the center 


: 


CLARK L. THAYER 


One of the most common lilies is the 
better form of the old Tiger Lily, Lilium 
tigrinum splendens, characterized by its 
strong orange color, with brown spots and 
brown stamens. Why is it so common? 
Because it is extremely hardy, increases 
rapidly, both by offsets from the parent 
bulb, and by the little black bulbels that 
form in the angles between the leaves and 
the stem, and it will also flourish when 
neglected. 


[4st fall I moved some lilies from a 

spot where they had been absolutely 
neglected. They were growing stems 5 
and 6 feet tall, and bearing 11, 15, and 
more flowers on a stem in August. The 
stems grew tall because they had to get 
up out of the shade made by milkweed, 
burdocks, and other weeds. I found beau- 
tiful, clean bulbs, 3 inches and more in 
diameter, at least 6 inches below the sur- 
face of the ground. The conditions were 
evidently ideal for lilies: a cool, moist, but 
well-drained soil, shade for the bulbs and 
lower part of the stems, and plenty of 
light and air above. 

The various forms of the Showy Lily of 
Japan, Lilium speciosum, can also be 
highly recommended. The varieties 
rubrum (rose), album (white), and Mel- 


pomene (deep rose), are easily obtainable 
and well worth while. In the latitude of 
New England they ordinarily bloom late 
in August and in September. Lilium 
candidum, the Madonna or Annunciation 
Lily, producing its pure white, fragrant 
flowers in July, is beautiful when well 
grown, but the bulbs are sometimes at- 
tacked by a disease, which in turn has its 
effect on the quality of the flowers. 

A certain nurseryman has said that 
some day the Regal Lily (Lilium regale), 
will be as common as the gladiolus be- 
cause it can be propagated so easily. May 
that day come soon, for it is a very desir- 
able lily. Its leaves are narrower than 
those of many lilies, the flowers have the 
trumpet shape of the Easter Lily, but in 
color they are white with a beautiful 
yellow flush in the throat and a light or 
heavy touch of rose on the reverse. The 
flowers have a pleasing, distinctive odor, 
neither as sweet as the Easter Lily, nor 
as heavy as that of the Goldband Lily. 


HAVE seen the Goldband Lily (Lilium 
auratum) in beautiful clumps in Penn- 
sylvania gardens where it seemed to be 
permanent, but in many gardens in Mas- 
sachusetts it is rather fickle; the results 
may be (Continued on page 96 
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Montbretias are not quite hardy in the 
extreme North, but may be treated like 
gladiolus. They are attractive as cut flowers 
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Your Dream Home es 
Down to Earth 


Five Methods of Home Financing Are 
Given in the Third and Final Article 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


OW let’s take a quick view of the several 
ways in which Marian and Edwin may 
obtain the money to finance their 
home. We will not attempt to go into 
it in detail because the information 
may be had very completely from the 
sources already mentioned. 

There are five ways to do it, and 
} - only five. The first is to pay outright 

“forthe house. Let’s assume that Marian 
and Edwin can’t do that. Very few persons can. 

The second is to have enough cash on hand to pay from 40 
to 60 percent of the value of the house and lot, the rest being 
covered by a first mortgage. It is seldom possible to get a first 
mortgage for more than 60 percent of a value of property; and 
banks and other conservative lending institutions are likely to 
set their limit at 50 percent, or even as low as 40 percent. Who- 
ever makes such a loan will first assure himself as to the value 
of the house and of the lot on which it is built. If it should 
promise to be a flimsy house on a lot of doubtful value, he will 
be the less willing to lend. That is one reason why a good 
architect and a reliable contractor are very necessary items in 
any building program. 

Banks, insurance companies, mortgage brokers, and private 
persons with money for investment are all of them possible 
sources of first-mortgage money. The charges for drafting the 
necessary papers, and so on, usually fall on the borrower, and 
call for a commission of from 1 to 4 percent. Interest varies, 
according to conditions and lo- 
calities, from 5 to 7 percent. 

Still other charges must be 
reckoned on, and should be as- 
certained exactly. Among these 
are the cost of filing and record- 
ing the transaction, attorney's 
fees, the charges of the abstract 
office, and so on. Usually a 
first mortgage runs about five 
years, at the end of which time 
it must be refinanced or paid off. 
Refinancing, of course, involves 
new commissions. 

It is customary when a first 
mortgage runs over three years 
to include an arrangement for 


face of the mortgage at six 
months’ intervals after the lapse 
of three years. This reduction of 
the mortgage offsets deprecia- 
tion in the building. It is, of 
course, a less-important item 
when the house is well built. 
This brings us to the third 
way. Suppose Edwin and Mari- mee 
an want to build an $8,009 2” 


house. They have $2,000 cash, and they can raise $4,000 on a 
first mortgage. Where can they get the other $2,000? One 
answer is by a second mortgage. Now, of course, whoever lends 
on a second mortgage accepts what he considers inferior securi- 
ty; because, if Edwin and Marian should default, the holder 
of the first mortgage could foreclose and satisfy his own claim 
by selling for the amount of that claim, and let the second lender 
go hang; and the only way the second lender could protect him- 
self would be to have enough money on hand to pay off that 
first mortgage. Naturally, the second lender wants to be com- 
pensated for the risk he runs, and so he says to Marian and 
Edwin, “T’'ll lend you that $2,000, but you will have to pay me 
a bonus.”” Note that he does not name a higher rate, because 
the usury laws set a limit on legal interest. 


OW here is where Marian and Edwin could easily get into 
trouble if they should fall into bad hands. If they want 
to know something,about-the possible pitfalls, they will do well 
to consult some calculations given by books on home financing. 
They will find there that the rate on a typical second-mortgage 
loan of $2,000 for three years, at a nominal rate of 7 percent, 
and calling for a 15 percent bonus ($300) and for monthly pay- 
ments, on the face of the mortgage, of $61.80 is really 18 per- 
cent a year. The effect of that 15 percent discount, in other 
words, is to add 11 percent to the nominal interest rate. 

When sharp practices are employed, such as calculating in- 
terest thru the whole period on the full amount of the loan 
instead of on the steadily lessening balance, the true interest 
may run up as high as 30 per- 
cent. 

This is not to say that Marian 
and Edwin should avoid the sec- 
ond mortgage, but simply that 
they should obtain such a loan, 
if they need it, from someone 
who will treat them fairly. By 
going to a reliable mortgage 
company, they can get a loan 
under as good conditions as a 
second mortgage is at present 
obtainable. The discount for 
three years would be about 12 
percent; but if they could pay 
out in two years, that would 
reduce the discount to 8% per- 
cent; or if in 1 year, to 44 per- 
cent. And while they are pay- 
ing out on that they won’t have 
to worry about the $4,000 first 
mortgage. A three-year second 


If you don’t borrow money 
fe oa ae from your bank, you may at 

least get excellent advice there 
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There is a thrill about building which 
cannot be equaled by anything clse 


mortgage so obtained would call for pay- 
ments of $55.55 monthly, plus the dimin- 
ishing interest, until, at the end of the 
period, the whole debt was “killed off.’ 
Then they would tackle the first mort- 
gage. This process of reducing a debt is 
called amortization. 


HE fourth way is by a “contract for 
deed.”” This is commonly known as 
buying on contract and paying ‘“‘so much 
down and so much a month.”” This plan 
is often a lifesaver to persons who have 
little or no money to start with. Usually 
the people who finance homes on this 
basis require that the’ prospective home 
owner own the lot; and he assigns the 
deed of this lot to the lender as the first 
down payment. He gets the deed back 
when he finishes paying his debt, or pos- 
sibly when enough of the debt has been 
paid off to make it possible to obtain a 
first mortgage on the rest—say 50 per- 
cent. 
Under certain circumstances, this isn’t 
a bad way to get a home. But let Marian 
and Edwin watch their steps here, even 
closer than in getting a second mortgage. 
This plan of “contract for deed”’ is usually 
applied by real-estate operat- 
ors, contractor-builders, and 
speculative builders, and much 
-depends on the honesty and 
fairness of such an operator or 
builder. Suppose the builder 
takes $1,000 down for an $8,000 
property. He then has $7,000 
tied up in it. Usually he has to 
borrow that money and then 
pass the charges along to Mari- 
an and Edwin, either by adding 
to the price of the house, or by 
skimping on the material, or by 
building on such a big scale 
that he can cut the costs and 
still give them a good house at 
a fair price. He may by such 
means cut the cost, say, 10 
percent, and that means that, 
if he is to make 10 percent, the 
actual cost of the property for 
which Marian and Edwin pay 
$8,000 totals between $6,500 
and $6,750. But that does not 
mean that they are being 


cheated; it simply means that the man 
has to make a profit. and that if Marian 
and Edwin want to attempt owning a 
home before they have saved quite a lot 
of money, they must be prepared to pay 
for such easy terms. The proposition is 
perfectly legitimate in honest hands. It 
is, of course, not legitimate in the hands 
of an operator who will cut his construc- 
tion costs by “skinning the job.”’ If in 
doubt, Marian and Edwin had better go 
to a good architect and pay him for his 
professional opinion and inspection of the 
house they contemplate buying. Such in- 
surance will be cheap at the price. 


HE fifth way is the building-and-loan 

association. This is a surefire, fool- 
proof arrangement whereby Marian and 
Edwin can not only get the money they 
need, but usually a great deal of expert 
help and guidance as well. There are some 
13,000 building-and-loan associations in 
the United States, having more than 
eleven million members, and assets ex- 
ceeding seven billion dollars. They hardly 
ever fail, and they are safe as safe. The 
only caution is to avoid the sort of associa- 
tion which looks mutual, share and share 
alike, and all that, and is really manipu- 
lated by a small group of promoters to 
make money for themselves. 

There are five or six types of building- 
and-loan associations, some of them offer- 
ing better advantages than others. The 
commonest type has a system whereby 
one subscribes for “shares.’’ One pays 
regular installments on these shares till 
the amount he pays in, plus the dividends 
earned by the shares, equals the face value 
of the shares. The dividends are obtained 
thru the lending operations of the associa 
tion, and are usually much larger than 
the amount of interest which Marian «nd 
Edwin could obtain by investing their 
own savings here and there, or by putting 
it into savings account at the bank. One 
good way to begin saving for a home is to 
begin buying such shares and letting the 
dividends accumulate. It is really a sys- 
tem of compound interest. 
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The way of your dreams beyins to 
take on the clear form of realities 


Often the interest rate charged by 
building-and-loan associations is a little 
higher than that charged by banks, trust 
companies, and insurance companies, but 
since the loans cover a long period, there 
are no renewal expenses. Also it is often 
possible, thru a building-and-loan associa- 
tion, to obtain loans representing two- 
thirds or more of the value of the prop- 
erty—a thing not ordinarily obtainable 
without resorting to a second mortgage. 
In some associations loans run as high as 
80 percent of the value of the property 
where the personal responsibility of the 
borrower and the local real-estate condi- 
tions seem to warrant it. 


Y THIS time Edwin and Marian are 
probably saying, “But why isn’t it 
possible for one to begin buying a home 
from scratch: why can’t one simply move 
in and begin paying out so much a month 
without putting anything down at all? 
Or why can’t we have a first mortgage 
up to 75 or 80 percent at first-mortgage 
rates without having to go to the expense 
of a second mortgage? We feel that what 
we pay out in renting a house while we 
save in order to buy one is simply sunk in 
a hole. Why can’t we rent and 
buy from the beginning?” 
These are very complex 
questions. The general answer 
to them is that some day these 
things may be generally pos- 
sible. The Marians and Ed- 
wins of the future may be able 
to buy their homes in some 
such way, but for the present 
things are as they are and not 
as they might be. Experts in 
this field are agreed on one 
thing, that the second-mort- 
gage situation is a mess, that 
some second-mortgage prac- 
tices are unethical and oppres- 
sive, that the security back of 
a (Continued on page 81 


Every time Marian and Edwin 
pass an emerging new home 
they get the fever to build 
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A strong growing plant of a Hybrid Perpetual rose. Unlike the 
Hybrid Teas, these roses, tho hardier, are not as constant blooming 


HE rose-lover, even in the 
cold northern states, is inter- 
ested in varieties which will 
give a more or less continuous display 
of bloom. The Hybrid Teas, there- 
fore, are the principal actors in the 
rose scene of a garden. Opinions differ 
widely as to the best sort of plants to 
buy. I am an advocate of 2-year-old, 
budded, field-grown bushes; some other 
growers prefer own-root roses. For the 
southern states, roses on their own roots 
are satisfactory. 

The roots are the most important part 
of the plant, but most rose-lovers know 
very little about what kind of roots are 
best or what kind are on the 
roses that they buy. However, 
a knowledge of the rootstock is 
very important for success. By 
an own-root plant, I mean one 
that has been started by taking 
a cutting of the desired variety 
of rose and rooting it. This is the 
simplest method of raising roses, 
but will they grow and do the 
best for you? There can be no 
wild shoots starting up from the 
roots to bother you, but I be- 
lieve that with the exception of 


An Ardent Advocate of the Budded 
Roses Explains Their Superiority 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


just a few varieties, these own-root roses 
are not vigorous and do not transplant as 
easily. When we plant monthly blooming 
sorts, we want the most roses that we can 
get from that space of ground, and roses 
on their own roots do not give us this de- 
sired quantity. 

In order to get a vigorous-growing bush 
which will produce the quantity of bloom 
we desire, we propagate our roses by bud- 


ding; that is, the variety we wish is 
budded or united with some kind of 

a rose root which is more vigorous 
than its own root would be, and this 
adopted root sends up more branches 

and flowers than its own root could. 
This type of rose used to be feared and 
shunned by many gardeners because of the 
dread of the wild plant coming up from 
the root and taking the life of the budded 
rose. Of course,-suckers do grow on 
budded plants, but they are not serious. 
This fear may have been caused by 
not knowing how to distinguish be- 
tween the wild shoots and the budded 
top, or it may have been because of in- 
sufficient education on the prop- 
er winter protection that Hy- 
brid Teas require. Now our roses 
are raised more carefully by the 
(Continued on page 97 


The bush at the right is an own- 
root rose; the one in center, with 
its fibrous-root system, has been 
budded upon Multiflora japonica 
stock ; at the right is seen a typt- 
cal plant with Texas Canina roots 
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Comfortable Closets 
Displace Old Ones 


Modern Units of Furnishing Make It Easy for 
Us to Have Beauty as Well as Convenience 


MARGARET FLEMING 


4 closet to hold bathroom linens. This is 
built into the bathroom for greater conveni- 
ence. In the lower half of the closet are slid- 
ing drawers for underwear, and children’s 
and everyday wash dresses. (Photograph, 
Courtesy of Frederick Loeser & Company) 


HEN we stop to think about 
it, it seems almost unbeliev- 
able that human minds in- 


genious and orderly enough to design 
steam engines and locomotives, and to 
build mathematically perfect bridges, 
should have put up for so long with 
anything as inefficient and uncomfort- 
able as the old-fashioned closet, or — 
worse still — the old-fashioned ward- 
robe. As I look back on the wild 
wardrobes I have known, with their 
heavy-carved tops that threatened to 
fall off and crush you every time you 
opened the door, I personally feel far 
more thankful for the modern closet 
than I do for the vote, or even for the 
radio! 

In the first place, closets bloom now 
in places where formerly they were not 
even dreamed of. This is a part of the 
tendency, particularly observable in 
western coast bungalows, to build as 
much of the furniture as possible di- 
rectly into the house. When the bed 
folds into a closet, the window seat and 
the bookshelves are part of the wall, the 
breakfast table and bench disappear into 
a recess, the kitchen cabinets, china closet 
and sideboard have been installed by the 
carpenter, and even the dressing-table 
and the chest of drawers are an integral 
part of the dressing-room, cleaning be- 
comes greatly simplified, and moving day 
loses many of its terrors. 

Not only does every well-planned house 
today have one or more closets in every 
room and hallway, but the closets are 
much bigger than they used to be, and 


é 


A breakfast table and two benches 
that collapse and disappear into a 
wall closet. This is very conven- 
ient for use in the small kitchen 


they are adapted, if the houseowner is 
alert, to special needs, and they are fre- 
quently decorated in tasteful fashion. The 
ornamenting of closets has become a spe- 
cialized art. 

In the first place, every entrance hall 
should, of course, have a coat closet. The 
really efficient coat closet is generous in 
size, has a heavy rod and hanger for 
coats, a chin-high shelf for gentlemen’s 
hats, a lower shelf for skates, tennis 
rackets, and balls, and similar sports 
equipment, a sloping shelf a few inches 
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This bedroom closet, one of two in a 
room, is arranged to take care of the 
numerous dress accessories, suchas hats, 
shoes, and so on. (Photograph, Cour- 
tesy of Frederick Loeser & Company) 


above the floor for rubbers and galoshes, 
and either an umbrella stand or a special 
section lined with zine to serve the same 
purpose. When it is not possible to have 
quite such commodious accommodations, 
the space under the steps may be turned 
into a coat closet (tho this is ideal as a 
place to keep the baby carriage if there is 
one), and the tread of the first step of the 
hall stairs may be hinged so that it can 
be lifted and the space underneath used 
as a refuge for rubbers. 


GomME houses with room to spare add 
the further convenience of a tele- 
phone closet and a makeup nook. The 
first has a stool and a low shelf for the 
telephone and books, together with a 
light. The privacy which it gives to tele- 
phone coversations come in very con- 
veniently when daughter has those long, 
important talks with her boy friend, or 
when mother is called in the middle of 
receiving visitors and would find it em- 
(Continued on page 64 
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Smart Summer Things of Oilcloth 


It Is Ideal for Those Porch Accessories 
So Important to the Outdoor-living Season 


Order No. 610 includes materials 
for making this black oilcloth pillow, 
size 12x18 inches; price 70 cents 


HETHER you are from a section 
of the country where they say 
“ile,” “oil,” or “erl” cloth, you 
will certainly be hearing of that popular 
fabric some way this summer. It is being 
used for shelf coverings, bags, bibs, cut- 
flower baskets, book and magazine covers, 
pillows, summer tablecloths or runners, 
novelties by the dozens up to and inelud- 
ing draperics and gorgeous big screens, 
and the very walls themselves! 

Oilcloth is an excellent background for 
painting, and we have two specially cut 
stencils: No. 501 with two splashing gold- 
fish, or No. 560 with four designs, either 
number at 50 cents postpaid. They would 
be suitable for takle runners, draperies, 
or porch or canoe pillows, as well as a 
dozen other places on the walls or furni- 
ture. Of course, a stencil may be painted 
thru indefinitely, and these numbers are 
very easy to use. Our enamel kit, No. 
598 at $1.25, supplies brush, cans of 
heaviest. gloss-black and white enamels, 
together with four tubes of artist’s oil 
paints which may be mixed with the white 
base enamel to form an endless variety of 
color tones. 

You doubtless have seen oilcloth swag- 
gering into the mode, but you have not 
seen the new designs in which we are 
offering it this month. They are especially 
designed for and offered exclusively to 
Better Homes and Garden readers, as are 
all of the features in this department. And 
as always, the materials are first quality, 
too, which means the oilcloth used in all 
of these numbers is of a best trademarked 
brand which does not crack or peel. 

No. 609 is a large pillow of unusual 
shape, of black oilcloth, trimmed with 
chintz, felt, and oilcloth posies and leaves. 
The posies come from a basket of ivory 
laced thru black. The stems are green- 
wool chain-stitch, and the ball centers of 
the flowers are of wool yarn. All materi- 
als, including orange felt binding, are in- 


Above: Order No.600-T 
supplies materials for 
making this table lamp 
shade ; 611-B,the same 
for bridge lamp. 


Priceeach, $1.50 


Order No. 612 is “Measuring Molly,” and 
includes all of the materials for making 
as well as mstructions; price 40 cents 


Address pattern orders and needlework 
inquiries to Ruby Short McKim, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please do not ask for C. O. D. orders 


Above: Order No. 609 is a pillow of unusual 
shape, measuring 16x22 inches, made of 
black oilcloth, with appliqued posies and 
leaves. All materials, including orange-felt 
binding, are included for 80 cents postpaid 


cluded in Order No. 609 at 80 cents post- 
paid. 

The oblong pillow, No. 610, 70 cents, 
also includes front, back, felt binding, all 
color swatches, and instructions. This in- 
cludes everything but the stuffing for 
these pillows, and that is excelsior. Even 
paper torn and wadded makes suitable 
filling, as these colorful pillows are for 
sheer swank and gayety; not even the cat 
could bury himself on their slippery sides! But a group of these, 
a center basket pillow flanked by two oblongs, makes a spot 
that draws both attention and admiration. 


Above: Order No. 
603 is a gay oil- 
cloth twine or yarn 
pocket. Price com- 
plete, with instruc- 
tiows, 20 cents 


WE are justly proud of the lamp shade. Here is something 

really different, and so clever that you would covet it direct- 
ly, could you see its rich, glowing colors against their formal back- 
ground of glossy black with dull-felt bindings. The shade 
measures 12 inches in diameter at the base and is 8 inches deep, 
with a circumference of 39 inches. This is correct size for either 
a bridge or large table lamp. Shade No. 611-B or 611-T is of 
heavy parchment painted with those transparent lacquers espe- 
eially for sueh work, with an opaqué background of black oil- 
cloth. This is very simple to make, as all lines are marked accu- 
rately on the materials. The oilcloth is cut and glued to the 
parchment, and the conventional flower pattern is painted 


- easily in flat colors, simply laid on in the specified areas with 


no shading whatever. 

Specific instructions come with Order No. 611-B or 611-T 
at $1.50, with fittings for table lamp or bridge lamp, which 
includes wire frame, black felt binding for top, bottom, and 
joining seams, stamped parchment, and oilcloth. The lacquer 
set, No. 538 at $1.25 postpaid, includes bottles of yellow, rose, 


‘blue, and black, together with medium and brush. 


“Measuring Molly” makes decorative 
the family yardstick, while a foot rule 
may slip into her skirt band and a folded 
tape measure into her blouse. Instruc- 
tions and all (Continued on page 30 
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AND WARM 
_ NEXT WINTER LETS MOVE ON — 
THIS ISA | 
CELOTEX Hous! 


t Lappy in the knowledge 
year comfort 


tan color and pleasing fibre texture. 


MART young couples, nowadays, re- 

fuse to take chances with so impor- 

tant a matter as safeguarding their homes 
from extreme weather. 

Especially since they know they can 
make sure of proper protection with Celo- 
tex insulation. They know that Celotex 
secures them against the attacks of heat, 
cold and illness . . . leaves them happy 
in the knowledge of year ’round comfort. 

A constantly increasing. number of 
people are obtaining greater home enjoy- 
ment through the use of Celotex. Already, 
more than 250,000 families are living in 
Celotex homes. 

Despite its many remarkable proper- 
ties, Celotex is a simple, practical insulat- 
ing board. 

It is made from long, tough fibres of 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
When you buy a new house, look for the Celotex sign. 


It is your assurance of greater home comfort. 


southern cane. These fibres are felted 
into big, strong boards, 4 feet wide, 7 to 
12 feet long and 7/16 of an inch thick. 
(Also made double-thick—7/8 - inch.) 


When used on the outside of houses, 
as sheathing, Celotex add# structural 
strength . . . makes walls’ tighter and 
more permanent. 


And on inside walls and ceilings, 
you can obtain finer, smoother plastered 
surfaces with Celotex Lath. This new 
lath, 18 inches by 48 inches and 7/16 of 
an inch thick (also made. double-thick 
— 7/8-inch) , is especially designed to re- 
inforce against plaster cracks and elimi- 
nate lath marks. | 


As interior finish, Celotex adds new 
beauty to homes through its natural 


Celotex is used in old homes as well 


as new; for insulating roofs; for lining 
basements, attics and garages; for making 
comfortable extra rooms from waste spaces. 


As insulation, Celotex is not an expen- 


sive extra item, because it replaces other 
materials, and in later years saves you 
hundreds of dollars in fuel bills. 


Ask your architect, builder or dealer for 


further information on Celotex—and send 


in the coupon below for our free booklet. 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales distributors 
throughout the world. All reliable dealers 
can supply Celotex Standard Building 
Board and Celotex Lath. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free your illustrated booklet, ‘Year ‘Round Comfort 
and Fuel Saving for Every Home.” 


B. 


The word 
CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. Pat. Of. ) 
a Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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Marshall Freld > Company 


designs a luxurious Louis XV boudoir with 
Fenestra Steel Casements 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY charm meets 
E today’s sophistication in this gor- 
geous Louis XV boudoir designed by 
Marshall Field & Company of Chicago, 
with Fenestra Steel Casement Win- 
dows as the inspiration. 

“The casements with their small 
sparkling panes fill the tall stately win- 
dow openings in a manner character- 
istic of the period,” says the designer. 
“Double swing leaves in the center 
may be opened wide for ventilation, 
while fixed panes on either side and 
across the top protect the elaborate 
draperies of imported silk damask and 
Duchess taffeta.” 

The flood of sunlight admitted 
through these beautiful windows is re- 
flected in the gold of mirror frame and 
wainscoting, and warms the gracefully 
carved furniture to glowing beauty. 
Everything about the room has that 
brilliance and richness so much in 
vogue during the reign of Louis Quinze. 

Fenestra Casements are as practical 
as they are beautiful: they close tight 
against storms, yet open at a finger’s 
touch; never warp, stick or rattle. 
Their narrow, fireproof, rolled-steel 
sections admit a maximum of day- 
light. Extension hinges permit washing 
on the outside from within the room. 


You will be surprised to find that, 
with all their advantages, Fenestra win- 
dows cost little, if any, more than 
ordinary windows. 


Something New 
Fenestra SCREEN Casements 


Now, for the first time, you can get 
steel casements — frames, swing leaves, 
hardware 
—and 
Screens 
complete 
—all made 
by one 
manu - 
facturer. 
They're 
exclusively 
Fenestra. 
They com- 
pletely solve the screening problem. 

Metal screens fit snugly against the 
inside of the casement frame. Swing 
leaves easily open and close through the 
screens which need not be touched. 
When washing windows the screens 
may be removed in a jiffy. 

This is the most outstanding im- 
provement since the inception of 
steel casement windows. Write us 
for details. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2274 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan and Oakland, California 


windows. 


steel casement windows 


materials for making her may be 
ordered as No. 612 at 40 cents. It is 
easy to acquire this smart, slender 
figure, no diet and very little exer- 
cise on the sewing machine is required 
to possess it—that is in oilcloth! 

he twine pocket is even simpler to 
make. A child could place the gay 
patches on the meadiied pattern and 
secure them either with glue or long, 
running stitches. It’s a cozy little 
red-roofed ivory house against an 
orange sky with greens for grass and 
trees. The hospitable latch string 
when pulled gives forth a welcome 
length of twine. It is Order No. 613 
at 20 cents for instructions and all 
materials. 

Original novelties like these may 
prove helpful as suggestions for 
prizes, bazaars, or gift-shop selling, 
as well as for one’s home. Should you 
wish oilcloth by the yard for your 
own projects, we can supply it 48 
inches wide in this high standard 
quality at 55 cents a yard, in the 
colors used in these items: yellow. 


_ orange, ivory, red, jade green, dark 


green, black, or the chintz print. 
Samples will be sent on request. We 
cut any lengths, but orders should 
total at,least one yard to allow for the 
postage, which we pay as usual. 


A Youthful but 
Real Gardener 


T IS a good many years since 

we have had a carrot bed en- 
tirely of carrots or an onion bed that 
really could be called an onion bed. 
We have grown reconciled to seeing 
more snapdragons than onions in 
ground once sacred to vegetables, and 
asters growing in alternate rows with 
carrots. The boy in our family has 
gone in for gardening and has adopted 
the entire yard. I can remember the 
days when he used to hide the hoe. 
Now there are hoes and rakes every- 
where. He gets more mail than any- 
one in the house—and all of it relates 
to flowers. Our garden has become 
a testing station to find out if plants 
which flourish in the South will do 
equally well in Wisconsin. He sits in 
ae rare on the copywriters for the 
seed catalogs. 

He is the joy of our neighborhood 
florist—not so much because the 
florist understands the Latin names 
of all the plants which the boy reels 
off so bewilderingly, but because the 
boy’s hobby has resulted in a sprit 
lant business for the florist whic 
never dreamed ible. 

This 15-year-old does not call 
himself a horticulturist, yet in the 
spring he sold more aster plants than 
many a man with a greenhouse. He 
was more interested in the plants 
than they, perhaps, and he was a 
better merchandiser. 

All winter long he had studied seed 
catalogs—there must have been 
dozens, for I seemed to find them 
everywhere! He spent all of his 
birthday money on seeds and bulbs. 
The rest of us benighted souls had 
always felt that aster seed at 25 
cents a package bordered on 
extravagance. he youngster read 
the description of the flowers and 
forgot the price. 

In February, there was still snow 
on the ground, he was hurrying home 
from school in the afternoon to get in 
a few hours’ work on his hotbeds. We 


[Continued on page 61} 
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Commodious 
but Cozy 


{Continued from page 22} 


If a second complete bedroom on 
the first floor is required, the end of 
the living-room may be partitioned 
off and the two bedrooms connected 
with a temporary door. In this case, 
the partition between the living-room 
and the dining-room can be omitted 
and the two rooms made into one, 
with the dining-table at one end. 
When the second floor is completed, 
the temporary bedroom will not be 
needed, and the space can be thrown 
into the living-room. The dining- 
room should then be partitioned 
as shown. The temporary partitions 
for the preceding »s tions are 
shown dotted on the plan, and the 
materials may be to help finish 
the second floor. After completing 
the second floor, the first-floor bed- 
room may be converted into a library, 
music-room, or den, or kept as a bed- 
room, as desired. 


HE real feature of the interior is 

theliving-room. What an intrigu- 
ing room this will be with the sun 
streaming thru its wide-grouped case- 
ment windows on the front and side 
and the windows, themselves, framed 
with, say, a gay-flowered chintz! The 
i r shapeisa relief from the usual 
monotonous, narrow rectangular liv- 
ing-room, and the possibilities of fur- 
nishing such an interesting room at- 
tractively can be seen at a glance. 
Sufficient wall space has been pro- 
vided for pianos, secretaries, what- 
nots, and what have you. A plaster 
arch, connecting the Jiving-room and 
the dining-room, adds an additional 
feeling of spaciousness to the former. 
A simple but effective fireplace with 
stone Jambs and an adzed-wood beam 
adds color and cheer to the room. 

The kitchen has been planned for 
efficiency: range, cupboards, refrig- 
erator, sink, worktable, broom closet, 
in fact, everything required in a 
kitchen, is concentrated within a few 
steps of the other thing. There is 
plenty of cupboards and plenty of 
sunlight, but no waste space. Com- 
munication, or circulation (the eet 
fessional term), between all the 
rooms and baths has been arranged 
without entering the other rooms of 
the house, but the necessary hall 

has been kept to the minimum. 
All bedrooms have cross-ventilation 
and closets, and they are of ample 
size. Linen closets are shown on each 
floor. A shower inclosure has been 
suggested for the second-floor bath- 
room, but this may be dispensed with, 
as the first-floor bathroom is provided 
with a tub. 

The exterior design of the house is 
adapted from the Norman-cott 
style. The walls are stucco, slightly 
tinted, with a smooth but not too 
even texture. An alternative ma- 
terial, which is becoming very popu- 
lar but is more expensive, would be 
common brick, whitewashed. The 
outside woodwork should be, stained 
— including the siding in the 


es. 

This house has been shown on a 
slightly sloping lot, but it will look 
equally well on a level one, its in- 
formality adapting itself to various 
conditions. As pictured in the draw- 
ings, the house should face the south 
or the east. If the lot is such that the 
house faces north or west, the plan 
should be reversed. 


Famous 

beauty 
fe Treatment 

for Clothes 


ASHING with a Maytag is a beauty treatment 
for clothes. 


Dainty clothes of today need careful washing. Be- 
fore Maytag originated the cast-aluminum tub and 
Gyrafoam washing action, dainty clothes were seldom 
entrusted to a washer. Now the Maytag washes 
garments with hand carefulness, yet so thoroughly 
that everything is washed clean without hand-rubbing. 


Over a million and a half homes, eight million peo- 
ple, enjoy this new beauty treatment for clothes 
Telephone the nearest dealer for a trial Maytag washing. 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 


Founded 1893 


A postcard request brings 
an interesting bookie 
“Better Methods of 
ome Laundering.” 


Aluminum 
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There Is a Guarantee of Happiness 
In a Wise Spending-and-Saving Plan 


OFTEN wonder why it is that we 
; entertain at bridal showers, give the 

bride our favorite recipes, and offer 
her all kinds of household hints, but sel- 
dom, if ever, tell her how to make a 
financial success of her new undertaking. 
The reason for this, I believe, can be 
found in the very peculiar fact that we 
usually find it hardest to talk about the 
really important things in life. 

When I became a bride, I decided to 
take the budgeting matter in hand right 
away—our home should not be wrecked 
on the rocks of poor management of 
family finances. But my first budget 
failed. It failed sadly because, as a bride, 
I did not see the big ideas of a budget, 
which is to plan to spend and to save. | 
had been putting all of my energies into 
recording my money after it had been 
spent! 

After experimenting for a year or two, 
I evolved the following financial plan that 
worked. Now for over six years we have 
been using it, and it has proved to be so 
easy to operate and so efficient in results 
that I am going to explain it to you. 

You can start this budget plan at any 
time of the year. First, take a 5-cent 
notebook and on the first page make a list 
of the big occasional bills you are likely 
to have to pay this coming year. If you 
are just a bride, perhaps you will have 
only a very few—maybe only life insur- 
ance, Christmas expenses, and your next 
year’s vacation. To this list, add about 
25 percent of one month’s income for 
emergencies, for unexpected things to 
happen. Now add up these figures and 
divide the total by twelve. Then open an 
account at the bank, call it your House- 


Keep your monthly plan as simple as pos- 
sible, and thus avoid worry over details 


BLANCHE E. 


hold Savings accatint, and every month. 


deposit the amount you have decided you 
will need for these expenses. Don’t coti- 
sider this account as a true savings ac- 
count, because you are really only sensi- 
bly preparing to spend. By taking care of 
these few occasional big expenses in this 
way, you are avoiding the biggest stum- 
bling block in home financing. 

On the next page of your notebook, 
make a list of the probable expenses for 
the next month. Head your list with the 
amount you are going to deposit in your 
household account; then list rent and any 
installments you must pay. Next, re- 
member that it won’t always be June, so 
allow a fixed amount each month for some 
true savings. Of course, we all must eat, 
dress, and play a little, so allow for food, 
clothing, entertainment, and the house- 
hold-operating expenses. I have found 
that no two months have exactly the same 
problems to meet, and as it only takes 
about five minutes to make out a new 
plan, I find it most satisfactory to make 
out a separate one for each month. How- 
ever, I often make out these monthly 
plans several months in advance, and 
then alter them when necessary, for in 
that way I can get a bird’s-eye view of 
my business and often profit by looking 
ahead. 


KEEP your monthly plan as simple as 
possible, for I would say that the 
keynote..of a successful budget in the 
home is. “simplicity.’’ Avoid as much de- 
tail ass Possible and still keep it efficient. 
Now. add up the figures you allowed for 
the various items, and subtract the total 
amount from your income. The balance 
will be the amount you and your partner 
can spend for personal expenses. Even 
tho it may be only a very small amount, 
it will be a big factor in keeping harmony 
in your home, and.,will-also be andneen- 
tive for you to try and eliminate waste 
and practice true economy, so the balance 
left over for personal expenses will grow 
from month to month. Both of you will 
be very much happier because you have 
some money that you can spend as you 
please, without a thought of the gas bill 
or next year’s taxes. 

I believe in laying 90 percent of the 
emphasis on the planning end of a budget 
and only 10 percent on the recording, be- 
cause an ounce of forethought is worth a 
ton of afterthought. Therefore, I will now 
say a few words about the recording part 
of my budgeting. 

As I pay the items listed, I scratch 
them off the list, and then I can see at a 
glance which bills are — and which are 


not. If you pay by check, fill out your 
stubs and the greater part of your record- 
ing is done. I also use a new page in my 
notebook each week or month for memo+ 
randums, and I mark down there all'the 
major expenses paid and any of ‘the 
monthly expenditures that may be useful 
for future reference, Do not attempt to 
list every nickel you spend, for all tod 
soon your budget will become a burden 
to you, you will finally discontinue it, and 
perhaps become prejudiced against any 
method of budgeting 


At THE end of the year, make-out a hist, 


of your assets and liabilities. Sub- 
tract one from the other and you will see 
in black and white how much you are 
worth. I have found it very interesting 
to watch this amount grow from year to 
year, and as it only takes a few minutes 
each year to jot the figures down, I should 
urge that you try it. 

Undoubtedly, many of you were busi- 
ness girls before you assumed this new 
and bigger position as homemakers, so 
try your best to retain some of your 
former business ability and show your 
husbands how well you can manage the 
most important business in all the world. 

Now just a word to the bridegrooms 
who may have read this far. Your better 
half needs your*¥co-operation; at least, I 
never could have made a success of my 
household financing if my husband were 
not such a splendid partner. Be a good 
partner for your wife by helping her work 
out a simple plan that will supply your 
present needs and provide systematically 
for the expenses of the future. Be frank 
in telling your (Continued on page 72 


The onetime business woman has oppor- 
tunity to put her training into practice 
44 
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More than a quarter of a million users 


and they havent spent 


Two years ago this month the 
General Electric Refrigerator was 
first publicly announced. And howit 
was received! Everywhere you heard 
it said that General Electric had 
completely revolutionized the art 
of refrigeration. They had indeed. 


Fifteen years of research and de- 
velopment had produced a refriger- 
ator with an hermetically sealed, 
dust-proof mechanism, mounted on 
top... a refrigerator with an im- 
proved type of cabinet, mounted on 
legs... one with an accessible tem- 
perature control ...that estab- 
lished a new standard of quiet oper- 
ation ... that required no oiling... 
that dispensed with all trouble- 
some machinery ... that banished 
installation problems ... that 
eliminated all radio interference ... 
that provided greater food storage 
. that lowered operating costs. 


This small-family model sells 
for $215 at the factory 


‘215 


GENERAL 


ALL-«STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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a single dollar for SCVVICE 


Today more than a quarter of a 
million homes are enjoying the 
exclusive innovations which only 
the General Electric Refrigerator 
offers. And not one of these owners 
has ever paid a dollar for service... 
that was our guarantee to them! 


There has been no fundamental 
change in the original design of the 
General Electric Refrigerator. A 
radical improvement, however, has 
been made in the cabinet! It is now 
all-steel! It cannot warp. It is as 
strong as a safe. This remarkable 
cabinet and the hermetically sealed 
mechanism combine to make what 
we believe to be the most perfect 


‘refrigerator that has ever been built 


... the greatest value you can buy. 
For descriptive bocklet address 
Section X-6, Electric Refrigeration 
Dept. of General Electric Company, 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Light airy pop- 
overs! What 
crisp rolls of de- 
liciousness they 
are, and just the 
right accompa- 
niments to an in- 
formal supper or 
breakfast party 


Delicious Muffins and Popovers 


Hot Breads Provide That Homelike Touch 
W hich the Clever Hostess Strives to Achieve 


UFFIN pans for the 
new bride may sound 
like a prosaic gift, 
but are they? Think of the 
many fine hot breads that may 
be prepared in them, and of 
the jolly repasts these foods 
will attend! In meals thruout the year 
they have a definite role to play. They 
provide that homelike touch the clever 
hostess strives to achieve. Testimony 
they are, if dispatched with haste from 
the oven to the table, of a thoughtful 
homemaker. They are something she 
planned and created in her own pretty 
kitchen especially for the diners around 
her board. This is the secret of the charm- 
ing atmosphere they create. 
Popovers are light and airy. This 
means they are unusually tasty in late 
spring and summer. Properly baked, they 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


Muffin pans with a fancy design in 
the bottom add an attractive note 


are distinetive enough to lift the break- 
fast, luncheon, supper, or informal dinner 


above the commonplace. Yet easy as 
they are to make, few women serve them 
frequently. Perhaps 

see the reason is the 
report in general circu- 
lation that they are dif- 
ficult to fashion. This 
is a mistaken notion. 
Success in making pop- 
overs, as in anything 
' else, depends on know- 
ing what methods to employ, and then us- 
ingthem. The pans are worthy of consider- 
ation. I prefer heavy ones, such as those 
of iron. These, after being oiled, are 
heated in the oven for at least 10 min- 
utes. A hot oven (450 degrees) is desir- 
able. When the batter is poured in these 
hot sections, if the baking is conducted 
according to rules and regulations, the 
crusts will be crisp. This is a desirable 
characteristic of popovers. It is folly to 
try to guess at oven temperatures. A 
heat register is ideal. Oven thermometers 
are helpful. 

The preparation of a batter for mak- 
ing deliciously crisp popovers requires 
little time. These are the ingredients 
to use: 


1 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of milk 
2 eggs 


Beat the eggs, (Continued on page 102 


1 tablespoonful of 
melted butter 
% teaspoonful of salt 


Little muffin tins and -big ones. Tiny muffins 
are smart for lunches and partics when small 
servings of food are in order. Aluminum, heavy 
tin, and cast iron remain the popular choices 
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Spring! . . 


In her lovely Newport garden she stood— 
a bitter, disappointed, lonely woman at 33. 

It was Spring—but in her life there was 
no romance. 

Why was she still single? Once she 
could have picked and chosen from many 
suitors. Now she had none. Even time- 
tried women friends seemed to avoid her. 
She couldn’t understand it... 

Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. Ic 
doesn’t announce its presence to its vic- 
tims. Consequently it is the last thing 
people suspect themselves of having—but 
it ought to be the first. 


or everyone but her 


For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. And for very obvious reasons, 
physicians explain. So slight a matter as 


a decaying tooth may cause it. Or an 
mentin rticles s the 
‘tooth or minor 
infection. Or excess of eating, drinking 
and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of full 
strength Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. Night and morning. And be- 
tween times before meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 


| Winning new users by thousands. Listerine 
Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢ 


cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic 
and germicide* which immediately strikes 
at the cause of odors. Furthermore, it is a 

werful deodorant, capable of overcom- 
ing even the scent of onion and fish. 


7 


* 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be 
used in any body cavity, yet so powerful 
it kills even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 
15 seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove itto the entire satisfaction of themed- 
ical profession and the U. S. Government. 
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Glasses of jelly on 
the pantry shelf 
mean delicious 
spreads, appetis- 
ers, and frosen 
daintics as needed 


Jelly for Your Bread 


The Writer Tells of Two Ways to Achieve Equally 
Delicious Products. Choose the Method You Prefer 


GENE SPENCER 


IKE the fussy king of A. A. Milne’s 
- delightful verses, who stuck to his 
point of butter for his bread, we 

find that the human family also insists 
on jams and jellies on the buttered bread 
and is even fussy about having certain 
jellies accompany certain menus. It is not 
so much a question of what jelly to make, 
then, but how to make it. That is, which 
method shall we use, the long or the short- 
cook method. 

Some experienced jellymakers who take 
justifiable pride in their skill by the long- 
cook method, have already answered the 
question of process. The short-cook meth- 
od enthusiasts have quite as definitely 
decided to give up the long-cook process. 


The fact is that no one can 
decide for either you or me 
what fruit to put up, nor which 
of the two methods to use. We 
must find out for ourselves. 

The recipes which I shall give you are 
for those fruits most acceptable to me in 
planning winter menus. I shall also tell 
you some of the facts about these two 
methods, as I see them. 

The real difference in the two processes 
is that the long-cook method plans to cook 
off fruit juice until the liquid which re- 
mains in the kettle contains enough of the 
pectin substance to jelly it. This is where 
the skill that comes with experience 
enters. The experienced jellymaker usu- 
ally has no difficulty in 


a sufficient richness to add 
sugar. Sometimes she has 
a little difficulty judging 
when the sirup has reached 
the jelly stage, but long 
experience removes most 
of the guesswork. 

If we are using the long- 
cook method, we are 
obliged in most cases to 
use a slightly underripe 


sparkling clear, strain it thru 
a bag made of canton flannel 


telling when the juice is of . 


If you would have your jelly 
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Below: This col- 
ander greatly sim- 
plifies the job of 
dividing seeds and 
tough skins from 
pulp in sam making 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 
TAKEN IN THE KETTER HOMES 
‘ND GARDENS KITCHES 


fruit in order to get enough of the jellying 
substance “pectin.” Experiments have 
shown that pectin decreases in fruit as it 
becomes ripe. 

The necessity of using underripe fruit 
is very unfortunate, because we all know 
that fruit flavor is at its best when the 
fruit is in its fully ripe stage; but here the 
great law of compensation comes in and 
to some extent covers up the underripe 
flavor of the green fruit. This compensa- 
tion is due to the chemical changes which 
take place during the long cooking proc- 
ess. As a result of these changes, we get 
a cooked fruit flavor in the jam or jelly, 
which is really much better than that of 
the underripe fruit with which we have 


started. 


N THEshort-cook method, none of the 
fruit juice is boiled off. Instead of 
evaporating a part of the fruit juice, all 
of it is made into jelly by adding com- 
mercial pectin. 

The expense of this bottled pectin 
seems to some to be the great disadvan- 
tage of {the shorter method. Usually, 
however, this extra expense is more than 
cancelled by the larger amount of jam and 
jelly obtained (Continued on page 82 
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The Nature Trail and Its Makers 


[Continued from page 13} 


ups of deserving children to see Dr. 
utz’ trails. His improved standards 
were followed by Nature counsellors in 
the park.”’ 
In his account of the pioneers whose 
work is responsible for the trails of today, 
Mr. Torrey says: 


“FTSHE Nature-trail idea in the United 
: States is new, its recorded origin dat- 
ing back to 1920, when B. T. B. Hyde, at 
the Boy Scouts encampment in Harri- 
man State Park, started to label objects 
on trails in that region. He used ve 
simple materials, linen tags marked wit. 
indelible ink, marking natural exhibits 
in place along the paths, and later as- 
sembled live specimens—snakes, turtles 
frogs, and salamanders—in a central 
Nature museum. His associate, George 
T. Hastings, a science teacher in New 
York City, made a botanical museum 
presenting plants in flower collected 
nearby.” 

One day while conducting a party, it 
occurred to William P. Alexander of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, that 
it would be possible to extend the muse- 
um idea, which had now captured the 
public fancy at camp, by clearing a trail 
thru the wood which might be followed 
by folk without leadership and enjoyed 
to the fullest if the specimens flankin 
it were labeled as was the practice o 
labeling them in the tent museum. A 
trail perhaps a mile long was plotted out 
leading to Bear Cave Ledge, and to per- 
sons interested in such developments, 
this trail, laid out in 1921, stands out as 
a pioneer attempt to work out a roofless 
museum, or natural-history trail, where 


department of education, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, began work in 
the Palisades Interstate Park on a Na- 
ture trail which showed further improve- 
ment in this field of endeavor, Mr. 
Torrey thus summarizes this project: 

“Mr. Carr’s methods in techuique are 
an advance on earlier devices. He has 
turned from the earlier linen tags to 
metal labels, using galvanized sheet iron, 
coated with two Seats of ground paint, 
then lettered by Mrs. Carr in neat, large 
characters, then varnished twice, which 
makes a label that seems likely to last 
several years. Military maps, on metal, 
heavily varnished, are ere on the his- 
tory trail. Wooden shrines for large la- 
bels or charts are used for important ex- 
hibits. The undertaking has set a high 
standard in its field and promises to have 
important effects in extending its ad- 
vanced methods everywhere in this new 
and promising field of outoor scientific 
instruction.” 


N PLANNING the Nature trail, the 
following suggestions, proposed by 
those who have had wide experience in 
laying out trails, are worthy of consider- 
ation: 
“The first thing to be considered in 
lanning a trail program,’ says Dr. Wil- 
— G. Vinal, director of the Nature 
Guide School at Cleveland, ‘‘is adapting 
it to the locality and to the camper, 
rather than trying to make the camper 
and the locality fit into a preconceived 
program. This means a study of the 
camp and its environs and those who 
make up the camp community.” 
If possible, go over the ground with 


wild things live and ave at home. Then 


came the trail of 
Dr. Lutz at Harri- 
man State Park. 
“There were two 
Nature trails,’’ he 
says, “each about 
half a mile long and 
roughly circular. 
One was called the 
‘Training Trail’ and 
the other the “Test- 
ing Trail.’ Informa- 
tion was given on 
the Training Trail, 
but on the Testing 
Trail there were 
fifty numbered 
questions about the 
plants and insects 
along its sides. If a 
visitor wished to 
‘test,’ he could write 
his answers to these 

uestions, bring 
them to us, and we 
would tell him his 
score, or he could 
score himself by us- 
ing the list of an- 
swers posted at the 
end of the Testin 
Trail. Also, we ha 
competitions, both 
between individuals 
and teams.” 

In reference to 
the interesting la- 
bels which marked 
Dr. Lutz’ trail, he 
says, “We tried to 
make these labels as 
human as every- 
me conversation.” 

n May, 1927, 
William H. Carr, 
assistant curator, 


PLANNING THE 
NATURE TRAIL 


HE Nature Trail can be 

one of the chief features 
of every large park or camp. 
With that idea in mind, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens asked 
Arthur Stupka, writer of the 
delightful article ‘“The Na- 
ture Trail and Its Makers,” 
in this issue, to prepare a 
leaflet, especially for Better 
Homes and Gardens’ readers, 
on the planning of the Na- 
ture trail. 

In this leaflet, Mr. Stupka 
outlines the factors to be 
considered in laying out a 
Nature trail, which includes, 
among other things, the 
of the trail, 
the first considerations in 
laying it out, the tools and 
materials you need to make 
one, the best label method 
and how to use it, what 
should be written on the 
labels, examples of good 
label inscriptions, and how 
to begin the actual work. 

We shall be glad to send 
you a copy of this leaflet on 
receipt of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress your request to De- 

artment L, The Service 

ureau, Better Homes and 
Cardens, Des Moines, and ask 
for Leaflet No. B-G 24, 


“Planning a Nature Trail.” 


specialists, such as a botantist, a geolo- 


gist, and a forester, 
and by their sug- 
gestions be guided 
in steering the 
course of the trail 
in the direction of 
the more interest- 
ing natural objects, 
yet going toward a 
certain goal from 
where, if you 
choose, the trail will 
circle back toward 
its starting point. If 
but one circular 
trail is to be laid 
out, guide it so as 
to include a varied 
and interesting to- 
pography. Or, the 
outgoing trail may 
be termed, ‘‘The 
Woods Trail,” and 
the incoming one, 
“The Swamp Trail.” 
The following are 
examples of well- 
balanced trail radi- 
ations, each suited 
to its respective lo- 
cality: 

The trails laid out 
by William H. Carr 
at Palisades Inter- 
state Park: The 
Geology Trail, The 
Botany Trail, The 
Zoology Trail, and 
The Historical 
Trail. 

Dr. William G. 
Vinal’s trails at 
Wellfleet, on Cape 
Cod: The Swamp 
Trail, The (Con- 
tinued on page 94 


41 
LOCKS AND 
HARDWARE 


i. is definite satisfaction in 
knowing that every detail of your 


home is correct. And when, as with 
hardware, that correctness is a matter 
of safety as well as appearance, it is well 
to know that Yale is always on guard. 

Begin by buying the right Yale 
Lock. As you add an auxiliary rim 
lock, padlock, cabinet or wardrobe 
lock, specify “Yale Pin-Tumbler.” 
From modest cottage to massive struc- 
ture Yale Locks and Hardware areadef- 
inite asset to the buildings they equip. 

Yale Locks and Hardware Are Sold 
by Hardware Dealers. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


June, 1929, BeTteER Homes and GARDENS 
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needs to 


friendly coffee 


So MANY people enjoy to the fullest 
their breakfast coffee—and yet strictly 
deny themselves its flavor and cheer 
at the evening meal. And all because 
ordinary coffee contains a drug that 
often upsets sleep. 

If they only knew it—how unneces- 
sary! For there’s a coffee, today, that 
lets you sleep. A coffee with 97% of 
this drug caffeine removed. Kaffee 
Hag Coffee will not disturb your 
nerves nor keep you awake. 

Kelloge’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee is 
not a substitute. In fact, there’s no 
purer, more satisfying coffee on the 
market. It’s a blend of several of the 
world’s choicest coffees. Mellow, full- 
strength, heartening. 

Try Kaffee Hag Coffee. All the 
family can drink this delicious coffee 
morning, noon and even at night, with- 
out harm. And what could be more 
welcome to the coffee lover who has 
been putting up with substitutes! 

Kaffee Hag Coffee comes in sealed 
cans. Steel cut or in the bean. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Served in hotels, 
restaurants, on diners. Let us send 
you a generous trial can. Mail the 
coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1885 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag to 
make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten cents 


(stamps or coin). 


Name 


Ive up 


Address. 


COOK S’ 


Chocolate Roll 
4 eggs 


6 teaspoonfuls of cocoa 

6 teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Separate the eggs, and beat the yolks 

until thick and creamy. Add the cocoa, 
sugar, and vanilla, and fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Pour on a shallow 
%-inch pan lined with waxed paper and 
bake very slowly for 20 minutes. Let 
stand for 5 minutes and then remove the 
waxed paper. Whip % ange of aoe | 
cream and pour over the top. Roll 
gently and slice when ready to serve 
Serve with the following sauce- 

1 cupful of milk 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

5 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 

6 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 


Boil all the ingredients together ana 
cool before serving. This makes a de- 
licious dessert—Mrs. J. E. B., Minne 
sota. 

Cucumber Cream-Dressing for Lettuce 
1% cupfuls of thick sour cream 
1 tablespoonfu!l of onions, chopped fine 
1 tablespoonful of olives, chopped fine 
% cupful of cucumbers, sliced thin 
Salt, pepper, and vinegar to taste 


Mix all the ingredients well. When 
ready to serve, dip a few leaves of clean, 
crisp lettuce into the dressing and place 
on a large dish. Do the same with alt the 
lettuce which is to be used; then pour the 
remaining dressing over all the lettuce. 
Decorate with hard-cooked eggs cut in 
quarters or crosswise.—B. B., Wiscon- 
sin. 

Hominy and Cheese 


As a means of utilizing leftovers, try 
baking hominy flakes with cheese. Left- 
over hominy grits from breakfast, placed 
in a buttered baking-dish and alternat- 
ing with layers of cheese, are very deli- 
cious. Over the top, pour % cupful of 
rich milk or cream and bake until brown. 
—Mrs. C. P. McD., Texas. 


Tomato Cups 


Select solid, round tomatoes and dip in 
boiling water. Drain, and strip off the 
skin. Set on ice to chill thoroly. Chop 
hard-cooked eggs rather coarse, and mix 
lightly with mayonnaise dressing. When 
ready to serve, hollow out the center of 
the tomatoes and fill with the chepped 
eggs and mayonnaise. Serve each tomato 
on a crisp lettuce leaf, top with a 
spoonful of mayonnaise and sprinkled 
with a little paprika.—M. L. F., Oregon. 

Lemon Tapioca Pudding 
8 tablespoonfuls of minute tapioca 
8 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
% tablespoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of milk 
% cupful of water 
1 egg 
1 teaspoonful of lemon extract, or 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

Mix the dry ingredients, add the milk, 
water, and the beaten egg yolk. Cook 
over a direct fire, stirring constantly, 
until the mixture thickens. Remove; 
add a lump of butter the size of a wal- 
nut. Let cool; then add the lemon ex- 
tract or lemon juice and the well-beaten 
white of the egg. Mix and serve with 
a maraschino cherry on the top—Mrs. 
R. G. B., Indiana. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen \ 


ROUND TABLE 


Recipes From Readers 


— 


Graham-Cracker Sandwiches 


Graham crackers may be used for mak- 
ing many crunchy sandwiches. One cup- 
ful of peanut brittle crushed to a powder 
with a rolling pin and added to % cupful 
of whipped cream will supply filling for 
a dozen graham-cracker sandwiches. 

Three tablespoonfuls of currant jelly 
chopped pecans, and a small package o' 
cream cheese, mixed together, also make 
a delectable filling. Bits of banana and 
chopped walnut may be used in a cream- 
cheese filling. 

_ For those who are fond of the malted- 

milk flavor, a sandwich filling of 2 table- 

nfuls of chocolate malted-milk pow- 

er and 1 teaspoonful of vanilla added to 

a cream cheese filling is delicious.—Mrs. 
M. G., Nebraska. . 


Kentucky's Famous Flannel Cakes 
2 cupfuls of flour 

2 cupfuls of buttermilk 

2 eggs, beaten separately 

1 tablespoonful of meal 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 


Mix the i ients in the order given 
and beat well. —- by spoonfuls on 
e. 


slightly as; grid e until done. 
. C., Kentucky. 


Beets in Sour Sauce 


Wash small beets and cook until ten- 
der. Drain, cover with cold water, and 
rub off the skins. Make a sauce of 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and 1 cupful of boiling 
water. Cook until it thickens. Add 4 
tablespoonfuls of sour cream, the Juice 
of 1 lemon, and enough mustard, salt, 
and pepper to taste. Do not cook after 
the cream is added. Drop the hot beets 
in the sauce, and serve on a platter in a 
ring of boiled rice.—Mrs. H. E. C., Ne- 
braska. 


Asparagus Shortcake 


2% cupfuls of sifted flovr 

% teaspoonful of salt 

2% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

% cupful of shortening 

Sweet milk 

Butter 

Sift together, three times, the flour, 

salt, and baking powder. Work in the 
shortening, and mix to a dough with 
milk. Knead slightly and roll to fit a 
layer cakepan. Bake about 20 minutes. 
Split the cake and spread each half with 
butter. 

1 large bunch of asparagus 

% cupful of butter 

¥% cupful of flour 

% cupful of butter 

Asparagus liquid 

2 hard-cooked eggs 


Cut the tender portions of the aspara- 
gus into inch lengths, and cook until 
tender. Make a sauce of the butter, 
flour, and asp beating in the 
second 44 cupful of butter after the sauce 
is taken from the fire. Add the asparagus. 
Pour part of the ospemiane and sauce 
over one layer of the cake. Set the 
second layer in place, and pour over it 
the remaining asparagus sauce. Finish 
with decorations of 2 hard-cooked eggs, 
cut in quarters. Serve very hot as a 
vegetable.—Mrs. E. A. L., Idaho. 
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Devil’s-Food Cake 
of grated chocolate 
ul of brown su 
euprul of sweet 
1 — of vanilla 
Melt the add the sugar, 
milk, and | egg yolk and, lastly, flavor- 


ing and over hot water in a 
double boiler. Set aside to cool while 
mixing the second part: 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

cupful of butter 


ig cupful milk 

2 

1 ‘of baking powder 

Cream the butter and sugar and 

add the egg yolks. Add the milk and 
sifted flour. Beat all together, stir “ 
custard, and lastly add 1 teaspoonful 
of baking powder dissolved in a little 
warm water, and the beaten egg 
whites. Bake in layers in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) until done. Put 
— together with the following 

Filling 

14 eupful of brown sugar 

4 eupful of white sugar 

4 cupful of water 


16 tablespoonful of vinegar 
white 


Boil until it forms a soft ball in 
cold water, then pour over beaten 
white of an egg, beating until thick 
and fluffy.— iss R. E. J., Ohio. 


Ham Steak 


Select a ham steak about % inch 
thick and with a good amount of fat. 
While the frying-pan is heating, 
make @ sauce of 2 tablespoonfuls of 
water, % cupful of raisins, which 
have been soaked in cold water about 
an hour, 2 slices of orange, cut very 
thin, or a little peach pickle juice, 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar. 
Mix these ingredients until the sugar 
dissolves, and then pour the liquid 
into the skillet in whiclt the ham is to 
be cooked. When the sauce simmers, 

lace the ham steak into it and fry or 
broil until a rich brown. Turn or 
baste the meat frequently, so the 
sauce will cook into it well. This also 
keeps it from burning —Mrs. H. C., 
Towa. 
Spaghetti With Mushrooms 

1 cupful of spaghetti 

1 can of tomato soup 

% cupful of mushrooms, diced 

2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

% eupful of cheese, grated 

Cook the spaghetti in boiling salted 
water until adie. Drain, rinse with 
cold water, and add to the tomato 
soup. Brown the mushrooms in 
butter, and add the cheese to the 
spaghetti. all thoroly 
and serve.—M 
chusetts. 


Banana Ships 


Select large bananas that have a 
decided turned-up end. Cut off about 
2 inches of the straight end. Peel, 
and sharpen the end that has been 
cut off so that it will represent the 
bow of a ship. Cut an incision, oval 
in shape, in the center. Shave off a 
slice of the hottom, directly under the 
incision, so that the banana will rest 
flat on the plate. Now take large 
marshmallows, press flat, cut off two 
slices to a point, leaving the bottom 
round, and place this in the incision 
of the banana so that it will stand up 


LETTER 


to the town’s 
best housekeeper 


certainly done a lot for 
us. That's why we're writing to 
thank you. 

We don’t know your name. “But,” 
we told ourselves proudly, “a letter 
to the town’s best housekeeper will 
surely reach the woman who, prob- 
ably without even realizing it, has 
helped us to sell so many bars of 
Fels-Naptha Soap.” 

Perhaps you think the only help 
you ve given us is to buy Fels-Naptha 
yourself. It isn't. You've done lots 
more than that. One sight of your 
spic-and-span house—one glimpse of 
the snowy clothes on your line— 
these have meant more to the women 
who know you than anything we 
could write. 

And when they say,“How do you 
do it?” how cheerfully you've said a 
good word for Fels-Naptha! How con- 
vincingly you've told them (far more 
convincingly than we can) that this 
golden bar with the clean naptha 
odor gives extra help that makes 
clothes look—well, just the lovely 
way your clothes look!—without hard 
rubbing. 

Maybe—just maybe—you're the 
very one who coined the phrase 


we've had written and repeated to 
us so often we've taken to using it 
in our advertising—“Nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha.” 

In any case—thank you! Thank 
you because your good example, your 
advice, have helped Fels-Naptha Soap 
to give its extra help to millions of 
women everywhere. 

Sincerely yours, 

& CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.S. for brides only . . .. 


Maybe you haven't used Fels-Naptha yet! You 
should—because it will give you extra help too. 
Fels-Naptha isn't “just soap"’— it's good golden 
soap and plenty of naptha (the dirt-loosener dry 

1 d in one golden bar. You 
can tell there's plenty of naptha—you can smell 
it. These two safe, active cleaners, working to- 
gether, naturally give extra help that does your 
wash with less work and effort on your part. 
Fels-Naptha works excellently in machine or 
tub; in hot, cool, or lukewrrm water. It's gentle 
to your hands. It’s fine for general cleaning, too. 
So put Fels-Naptha Soap on today’s grocery list 
—the ten-bar carton is particularly convenient. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free for the ask- 
ing, a handy little device to aid you 
with yourwash. Just mail the coupon. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


use) bi 


like a sail on a boat. With a pastry ©1929, Fels & Co. 


ge | Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
cream on es prepaid, 

marshmallows. Surround the ship on A 
the plate with pineapple ice shaved off 
with a large spoon so that it looks Name. y 
like waves. For a bridge luncheon, I 
these are very attractive served on Addres | 
plates.—Mrs. J. E. S., Indiana. | 
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needs to give up 


friendly coffee 


So MANY people enjoy to the fullest 
their breakfast coffee—and yet strictly 
deny themselves its flavor and cheer 
at the evening meal. And all because 
ordinary coffee contains a drug that 
often upsets sleep. 

If they only knew it—how unneces- 
sary! For there’s a coffee, today, that 
lets you sleep. A coffee with 97% of 
this drug caffeine removed. Kaffee 
Hag Coffee will not disturb your 
nerves nor keep you awake. 

Kelloge’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee is 
not a substitute. In fact, there’s no 
purer, more satisfying coffee on the 
market. It’s a blend of several of the 
world’s choicest coffees. Mellow, full- 
strength, heartening. 

Try Kaffee Hag Coffee. All the 
family can drink this delicious coffee 
morning, noon and even at night, with- 
out harm. And what could be more 
welcome to the coffee lover who has 
been putting up with substitutes! 

Kaffee Hag Coffee comes in sealed 
cans. Steel cut or in the bean. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Served in hotels, 
restaurants, on diners. Let us send 
you a generous trial can. Mail the 
coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 


1885 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag to 
make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten cents 


(stamps or coin). 


Name 


Address. 
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COOK S’ 


Chocolate Roll 
4 eggs 


6 teaspoonfuls of cocoa 
6 teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Separate the eggs, and beat the yolks 
until thick and creamy. Add the cocoa, 
sugar, and vanilla, and fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff. Pour on a shallow 
%-inch pan lined with waxed paper and 
bake very slowly for 20 minutes. Let 
stand for 5 minutes and then remove the 
waxed paper. Whip % pint of ae | 
cream and pour over the top. Roll 
gently and slice when ready to serve 
Serve with the following sauce- 
1 cupful of milk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
5 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
6 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
Boil all the ingredients together ana 
cool before serving. This makes a de- 
licious dessert.—Mrs. J. E. B., Minne 
sota. 
Cucumber Cream-Dressing for Lettuce 
1% cupfuls of thick sour cream 
1 tablespoonful of onions, chopped fine 
1 tablespoonful of olives, chopped fine 
% cupful of cucumbers, sliced thin 
Salt, pepper, and vinegar to taste 
Mix all the ingredients well. When 
ready to serve, dip a few leaves of clean, 
crisp lettuce into the dressing and place 
on a large dish. Do the same with all the 
lettuce which is to be used; then pour the 
remaining dressing over all the lettuce. 
Decorate with hard-cooked eggs cut in 
quarters or crosswise.—B. B., Wiscon- 
sin. 
Hominy and Cheese 


As a means of utilizing leftovers, try 
baking hominy flakes with cheese. Left- 
over hominy grits from breakfast, placed 
in a buttered baking-dish and alternat- 
ing with layers of cheese, are very deli- 
cious. Over the top, pour % cupful of 
rich milk or cream and bake until brown. 
—Mrs. C. P. McD., Texas. 


Tomato Cups 


Select solid, round tomatoes and dip in 
boiling water. Drain, and strip off the 
skin. Set on ice to chill thoroly. Chop 
hard-cooked eggs rather coarse, and mix 
lightly with mayonnaise dressing. When 
ready to serve, hollow out the center of 
the tomatoes and fill with the chepped 
eggs and mayonnaise. Serve each tomato 
on a crisp lettuce leaf, top with a 
spoonful of mayonnaise and sprinkled 
with a little paprika.—M., L. F., Oregon. 

Lemon Tapioca Pudding 
3 tablespoonfuls of minute tapioca 
8 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
% tablespoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of milk 
% cupful of water 
1 egg 
1 teaspoonful of lemon extract, or 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

Mix the dry ingredients, add the milk, 
water, and the beaten egg yolk. Cook 
over a direct fire, stirring constantly, 
until the mixture thickens. Remove; 
add a lump of butter the size of a wal- 
nut. Let cool; then add the Jemon ex- 
tract or lemon juice and the well-beaten 
white of the egg. Mix and serve with 
a maraschino cherry on the top—Mrs. 
R. G. B., Indiana. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen 


ROUND TABLE 


Recipes From Readers 


Graham-Cracker Sandwiches 


Graham crackers may be used for mak- 
ing many crunchy sandwiches. One cup- 
ful of peanut brittle crushed to a powder 
with a rolling pin and added to % cupful 
of whipped cream will supply filling for 

Ww 


a dozen graham-cracker sandwiches. 
Three tablespoonfuls of currant jelly 
chopped pecans, and a small package o 
cream cheese, mixed together, also make 
a delectable filling. Bits of banana and 
chopped walnut may be used in a cream- 
cheese filling. 
_ For those who are fond of the malted- 
milk flavor, a sandwich filling of 2 table- 
nfuls of chocolate malted-milk pow- 
er and 1 teaspoonful of vanilla added to 
a cream Gheese filling is delicious.—Mrs. 
M. G., Nebraska. . 


Kentucky's Famous Flannel Cakes 
2 cupfuls of flour 

2 cupfuls of buttermilk 

2 eggs, beaten separately 

1 tablespoonful of meal 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 


Mix the i ients in the order given 
tly griddle. e until done. 


., Kentucky. 
Beets in Sour Sauce 


Wash small beets and cook until ten- 
der. Drain, cover with cold water, and 
rub off the skins. Make a sauce of 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and 1 cupful of boiling 
water. Cook until it thickens. Add 4 
tablespoonfuls of sour cream, the Juice 
of 1 lemon, and enough mustard, salt, 
and pepper to taste. Do not cook after 
the cream is added. Drop the hot beets 
in the sauce, and serve on a platter in a 
ring of boiled rice.—Mrs. H. E. C., Ne- 
braska. 


Asparagus Shortcake 


2% cupfuls of sifted flour 

% teaspoonful of salt 

2% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

% cupful of shortening 

Sweet milk 

Butter 

Sift together, three times, the flour, 

salt, and baking powder. Work in the 
shortening, and mix to a dough with 
milk. Knead slightly and roll to fit a 
layer cakepan. Bake about 20 minutes. 
Split the cake and spread each half with 
butter. 

1 large bunch of asparagus 

% cupful of butter 

¥% cupful of flour 

% cupful of butter 

Asparagus liquid 

2 hard-cooked eggs 


Cut the tender portions of the aspara- 
gus into inch lengths, and cook until 
tender. Make a sauce of the butter, 
flour, and asp beating in the 
second 4 cupful of butter after the sauce 
is taken from the fire. Add the asparagus. 
Pour part of the aragus and sauce 
over one layer of the cake. Set the 
second layer in place, and pour over it 
the remaining asparagus sauce. Finish 
with decorations of 2 hard-cooked eggs, 
cut in quarters. Serve very hot as a 
vegetable.—Mrs. E. A. L., Idaho. 
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Devil’s-Food Cake 


eupful of grated chocolate 
1 cupful of brown su 

4% cupful of sweet m 

1 egg yolk 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Melt the chocolate, add the sugar, 
milk, and egg yolk and, lastly, flavor- 
ing and ook over hot water in a 
double boiler. Set aside to cool while 
mixing the second part: 

1 cupful of brown sugar 
3 cupful of butter 


ig On ful of sweet milk 

2 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

Cream the butter and sugar and 
add the egg yolks. Add the milk and 
sifted flour. Beat all together, stir in 
custard, and lastly add 1 teaspoonful 
of baking powder dissolved in a little 
warm water, and the beaten egg 
whites. Bake in layers in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) until done. Put 
layers together with the following 
filling: 
Filling 
14 cupful of brown sugar 
‘2 cupful of white sugar 
l4 cupful of water 
% tablespoonful of vinegar 
white 


Boil until it forms a soft ball in 
cold water, then pour over beaten 
white of an be thick 
and fluffy.—Miss R Ohio. 


Ham 


Select a ham steak about % inch 
thick and with a good amount of fat. 
While the frying-pan is heating 
make a sauce of 2 tablespoonfuls o 
water, % cupful of raisins, which 
have been soaked in cold water about 
an hour, 2 slices of orange, cut very 
thin, or a little peach pickle juice, 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar. 
Mix these ingredients until the sugar 
dissolves, and then pour the liquid 
into the skillet in whickf the ham is to 
be cooked. When the sauce simmers, 

lace the ham steak into it and fry or 

broil until a rich brown. Turn or 
baste the meat frequently, so the 
sauce will cook into it well. This also 
keeps it from burning —Mrs. H. C., 
Towa. 

Spaghetti With Mushrooms 

1 cupful of spaghetti 

1 can of tomato soup 

% cupful of mushrooms, diced 

2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

% eupful of cheese, grated 

Cook the spaghetti in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain, rinse with 
cold water, and add to the tomato 
soup. Brown the mushrooms in 
butter, and add the cheese to the 


spaghetti. Heat all ther ed 
and serve.—Mrs. J. Te 
chusetts. 


Banana Ships 

Select large bananas that have a 
decided turned-up end. Cut off about 
2 inches of the straight end. Peel, 
and sharpen the end that has been 
cut off so that it will represent the 
bow of a ship. Cut an incision, oval 
in shape, in the center. Shave off a 
slice of the hottom, directly under the 
incision, so that the banana will rest 
flat on the plate. Now take large 
marshmallows, press flat, cut off two 
slices to a point, leaving the bottom 
round, and place this in the incision 
of the banana so that it will stand up 
like a sail on a boat. With a pastry 
tube, work sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream on the sides of _ 
marshmallows. Surround the shi 
the plate with pineapple ice shav: off 
with a spoon so that it looks 
like waves. For a bridge luncheon, 
these are very attractive served on 
glass plates.—Mrs. J. E. 8., Indiana. 


LETTER 


to the town’s 
best housekeeper 


brah: certainly done a lot for 
us. That's why we're writing to 
thank you. 

We don’t know your name. “But,” 
we told ourselves proudly, “a letter 
to the town’s best housekeeper will 
surely reach the woman who, prob- 
ably without even realizing it, has 
helped us to sell so many bars of 
Fels-Naptha Soap.” 

Perhaps you think the only help 
you ve given us is to buy Fels-Naptha 
yourself. It isn't. You've done lots 
more than that. One sight of your 
spic-and-span house—one glimpse of 
the snowy clothes on your line— 
these have meant more to the women 
who know you than anything we 
could write, 

And when they say,“How do you 
do it?” how cheerfully you've said a 
good word for Fels-Naptha! How con- 
vincingly you've told them (far more 
convincingly than we can) that this 
golden bar with the clean naptha 
odor gives extra help that makes 
clothes look—well, just the lovely 
way your clothes look!—without hard 
rubbing. 

Maybe—just maybe—you're the 
very one who coined the phrase 


we've had written and repeated to 
us so often we've taken to using it 
in our advertising—“Nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha.” 

In any case—thank you! Thank 
you because your good example, your 
advice, have helped Fels-Naptha Soap 
to give its extra help to millions of 
women everywhere. 

Sincerely yours, 

& CoMPANy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P.S. for brides only . . .. 


Maybe you haven't used Fels-Naptha yet! You 
should—because it will give you extra help too. 
Fels-Naptha isn’t “just soap’’— it's good golden 
soap and plenty of naptha (the dirt-loosener dry 

1 Iden bar. You 
can tell there's plenty of naptha—you can smell 
it. These two safe, active cleaners, working to- 
gether, naturally give extra help that does your 
wash with less work and effort on your part. 
Fels-Naptha works excellently in machine or 
tub; in hot, cool, or lukewrrm water. It's gentle 


3 use) d in one g 


to your hands. It’s fine for general cleaning, too. 
So put Fels-Naptha Soap on today’s grocery list 
—the ten-bar carton is particularly convenient. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free for the ask- 
ing, a handy little device to aid you 
with yourwash. Just mail the coupon. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


©1929, Fels & Co. 


advertisement. 


Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy little device offered in this 


State. 
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“I never knew the Pine 


they used was so important” 


“I ALWAYS thought that wood was 
just wood, if you know what I mean. 
And Tom did too. But when we 
were going over the plans with the 
builder, he told us we were using 
Pondosa Pine, 

“‘What’s that?’ Tom asked. 

“Then Mr. Richards explained how 
important it was that all the lumber 
must be easy to work, finish smoothly 
and not develop defects later. 

“*And when you see the little pine 
tree on a piece of lumber,’ said Mr. 
Richards, ‘you can be mighty sure of 
that. That’s why I’m using Pondosa 
Pine wherever I can.’” 


The Pick o'the Pines 


It has only been in very recent years 
that the home owner, builder and 
architect have specified by name the 
pine they wished to use, just as they 
specify plumbing, heating, and elec- 
trical equipment. 


The Pondosa pine-tree trade- 
mark now enables the builder and 
the home owner to identify quickly 
this high-grade wood. The maker’s 
name and species mark imprinted 
right on the product establish a defi- 
nite guarantee of quality. It means 
that the lumber has been carefully 
manufactured, seasoned and graded 
under standard rules at an Associa- 
tion mill, 


Wherever a soft wood is required, 
Pondosa Pine can be used. For in- 
terior trim. For built-in closets, 
breakfast nooks and bookshelves. 
Moldings of all kinds. And also for 
exteriors —trim, siding, entrances, 
doors and sash. Buy Pondosa Pine 
at your local lumber yard by the 
mark of the pine tree. Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Molded-Cheese Salad 
4 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 
1% pounds of cheese 
1 green pepper 
Dash of red pepper 
1 bottle of stuffed olives 
1 cupful of pecan nutmeats 
2 pimentos 
% teaspoonful of salt 
144 pint of whipping cream 
Soak the gelatine in cold water, and 
dissoive in 2 cupfuls of boiling water. 
Cool. Grind the cheese, green pep- 
per, stuffed olives, nutmeats, and 
pimentos. Add the salt and a dash of 
red pepper. Whip the cream. Now 
mix the vegetable mixture with the 
gelatine and fold in the whipped 
cream. Pour into a square mold and 
let stand in the refrigerator to harden. 
Slice and serve on lettuce with any 
good mayonnaise. This is especiall 
with a fish course.—Mrs. J. P. 
., Arkansas. 


Marshmallow Custard 
I find that fresh marshmallows 


give a delightful flavor to baked cus- 


I make the custard in the usual 
way, stirring in 6 or 8 marshmallows 
just before I put it in the oven. The 

eat of the oven melts them before 
the custard sets and the flavor mixes 
all thru. 

Another way to use them is to put 
them on top of the custard after it is 
set, just before it is removed from the 
oven. When the marshmallows have 
become a delicate brown, remove the 
pan from the oven. When individual 
custard cups are , one marsh- 
mallow to the cup is sufficient.—N. 
W. W., California. 


Sponge-Cake Topping 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
2 egg yolks 
% cupful of butter 
2 cupfuls of whipped cream 
1 cupful of chopped dates 
1 cupful of chopped nuts 


Mix the sugar, egg yolks, and but- 
ter very thoroly. Add the whipped 
cream and chill. Add the dates and 
nuts, Cut the cake in thick slices and 
cover with 2 tablespoonfuls of this 
topping. A red cherry placed on top 
adds to the appearance of the dessert. 
—E. M. F., South Dakota. 


Rosy-Rhubarb Sauce 


_ Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of strawberry 
jam or 1 cupful of hulled strawberries 
with 1 quart of rhubarb, cut fine, 1 
cupful of water, and % cupful of 
sugar. This makes a bow! of fragrant 
rhubarb sauce rosy in color. A dash 
of cinnamon or the juice of 1 lemon 
gives a good flavor. 

For variety, add a sliced banana 
and cook with the rhubarb sauce. 
Raisins and o— also combine well 
with it.—Mrs. M. G., Nebraska. 


Individual Chicken Daisies 
1 whole pepper, diced 
% pound of mushrooms, chopped 
1 cupful of cooked chicken, diced 
Salt, pepper, and paprika 
2 pounds of cooked spinach 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
Parmesan cheese, grated 


Saute the peppers and mushrooms. 
Add the chicken, salt, pepper, and 
paprika, and thicken with cream 
sauce. Place the chicken mixture in 
well-buttered ramekins and add a 
layer of _—- Sprinkle with grated 
cheese. Cut the eggs lengthwise, re- 
moving the yolks. Arrange the eggs 
on the spinach to resemble a daisy, 
using the are yolks as the center. 
Add a dash of paprika to the yolks. 
Bake in a slow oven (300 degrees) for 
— hour—Mrs. H. O. A., New 

ork. 
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Making Cutflowers 


Last Longer 
[Continued from page 14] 


runs a water supply which carries 
moisture from the roots to all parts 
of the plant. If you use a knife and 
make a slanting cut which allows this 
tube to remain open, it will function 
naturally in carrying water from the 
container to the cutflower as it is 
needed. When scissors are used or 
blooms are pinched off, there is dan- 
ger of crushing and closing the open- 
ing so that it can not carry on its 
normal action. 

Flowers should be placed in water 
immediately after cutting. A splendid 
rule to follow is to ca pail of 
water with you in the gar vos Mg, As you 
cut the flowers, plunge them well 
down into the water, up to the blos- 
som. 


SSUMING that flowers have been 
properly cut and placed immedi- 
ately in water, they are well on the 
way to attractive and lasting bou- 
quets. You can be assured of still 
more lasting and beautiful results b 
following the hardening process, which 
is nothing more or less than filling the 
cutflower to capacity with fresh wa- 
ter. Leave the flowers in the pail of 
water and set them in a cool place. 
The refrigerator or your fruit room 
are desirable places. From 6 to 12 
hours are usually sufficient for the 
plant to drink itself full of water. In 
a cool place, water evaporates slowly, 
and the plant has a chance to retain 
much of the water. Water keeps the 
lant turgid in the same way that air 
the rubber tire iuflated. Wilt- 
ing is the result of the plant having 
lost so much of its water content that 
it has lost its original shape. 

Since a cutflower lasts only so a 
as it can overcome the ravages o 
evaporation, the advantages of the 
flower which has been thru the hard- 
ening process can readily be seen. 
These simple rules for cutting at the 
right time of day and in the proper 
way, followed by the hardening proc- 
ess, are all that are used by the florist. 
When you buy flowers from the flor- 
ist, select those which have been thru 
the hardening process. There are 
some folks who make the mistake of 
demanding that the florist cut the 
flowers while they watch him, be- 
lieving that they are assured of fresh 
blooms. Their mistake is obvious. 

Now as to the care of your cut- 
flowers, for they do need care just as 
human beings do if they are to re- 
main attractive. Cutflowers need 
fresh air and fresh water. Use a clean 
container and fresh, clean water. 
Flowers, like people, need rest. It isa 
good thing for them if they are set in 
a cool place for the night. 

Once a day is not too often to 
change the water on cutflowers. Wash 
the stems and remove all bruised and 
decaying foliage. It is a good prac- 
tice to hold the stems under water 
and cut the ends slantwise with a 
knife. This assures an open water- 
way, for the original cut may have 
become clogged or closed. Clean, cold 
water is the best medium for keeping 
cut blooms. 

Following the florist’s method of 
handling cutflowers will be attended 
with success. Do not sigh that cut- 
flowers are not more lasting. Unlike 
artificial flowers, real blossoms have 
a fleeting charm. 
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First aid to 
safeguarding 


Frigidaire reduces the 
risks that come with 
sultry 


“Watch baby’s health in 
summer!” Down through 
the ages grandmothers 
passed this warning on to 
mothers. For with sum- 
mer came the “critical period.”’ 

For years mothers faced warm 
weatherwithdread. Summerdan- 
gers were mysterious dangers. 
They knew not what to guard 
against. 

But how different it is today! 
There’s nothing mysterious now 
about the risks that come with 
summer. It’s simply that foods 
spoil more quickly and bacteria 
develop more rapidly. And to meet 
these risks, health authorities 
everywhere prescribe better refrig- 
eration. 

You can provide this better re- 
frigeration with Frigidaire... the 
automatic refrigerator which is 
powerful enough to keep food at 
temperatures well below 
50°... always. 


Power that gives safety 
Frigidaire has a wide 
range of surplus power... 


FRIGIDAIRE 


The Frigidaire Cold 
Control 
A development of Frigid- 
aire and General Motors 
engineers. Found only on 
Frigidaire, 


mothers in 


baby’s health 


power that keeps 
foods fresh and 
wholesome... power 
that safeguards 
health day and night, 
summer and winter 
unfailingly. 

This surplus power 
means the difference 
between certainty 
and doubt ... and as more than 
750,000 Frigidaire users will tell 
you...a feeling of security be- 
yond all price. Call at the nearest 
Frigidaire display room. Find 
out about the low prices and 
liberal G.M.A.C. terms. 


Send for free book 


We have prepared a new book 
that explains the dangers of in- 
adequate refrigeration and tells 
how they may be avoided. It is 
illustrated with photographs 
taken through a microscope. 
Mail the coupon for a copy of 
this book... today. 


Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dept. F-903, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your book on health- 
ful refrigeration, also the Frigidaire 
Recipe Book. 
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“The fire is important in trailside cooking. One reason many outdoor cooks fail is because they make 
too big fires. It is impossible to get close to a big fire, you burn things up instead of cooking them” 


The Aroma From the Trailside Frying-Pan 


By a Chef of the Open Road and the Narrower Trail That Leads to Scenic Delights 


AT is more alluring than the 
fragrance of bacon sizzling in 
the open air? Does coffee ever 


smell so good as when its odor is wafted 
from the pot briskly boiling over a wood 
fire in some little glen beside the road? 

Food prepared at a campfire may be as 
wholesome, as pleasing, and as satisfying 
as that prepared in the most ideal kitchen, 
but there are certain things worth know- 
ing that might well be passed on to help 
those who will have to get trailside meals 
during the coming outdoor season. 

More poor cooking, more spoiling of 
good food, occurs along the trails in the 
big outdoors than in any other 
general location. I know, for I 
had to learn trailside cookery in 
self-defense. I have tackled too 
many soggy flapjacks, greasy po- 
tatoes, and everlastingly fried 
meats, in my day, not to take 
some measure of protection. 

As a result, whenever we go 
into the outdoors, away from 
stoves and other such burdensome 
things, I still wield the cooking 
utensils, and Vee, my wife, does 
not object a bit! For cooking over 
a campfire is quite a different job 
from cooking over any sort of a 
stove, even the little, compact 
gasoline stoves that many tour- 
ists carry with them. 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


The fire is important. One reason why 
many outdoor cooks fail is because they 
make too big fires. It is impossible to get 
close to a big fire, you burn up things that 
should be allowed to simmer, and prob- 
ably acquire some fair-sized blisters when 
the grease sputters. 

If you must have a big fire, rake some 
of the coals over to one side for the actual 
cooking operations. This is an especially 
good practice when making flapjacks; 
have a fair-sized fire from which coals 
are raked as needed to heat the flapjack 
pan. For most purposes, however, it is 
much better to have a small fire, built low 


The camper travels at ease, even in luxury, who 
knows there is a well-stocked larder to fall 
back on when the fishing or hunting is not good 


to the ground, or between two flat rocks. 
Bacon is the staple meat for breakfast. 

The handiest form for a camping trip is 

the little 14-pound carton, ready sliced. 


S AN alternative breakfast meat, use 
chipped beef, creamed. This is a 
good camp dish. Or, put a couple of slices 
of ham, with the bone cut out, in the 
pack, and wrap the slices in waxed paper 
open at the ends, or keep them in a little 
cheesecloth sack to get better ventilation. 
Ham goes well for the evening meal. The 
bacon fat is used for grease when fish or 
game is fried. Try a nice young grouse 
fried in bacon grease over a camp- 
fire sometime, or some crisp trout 
that have been dredged in corn- 
meal and fried a delicate brown! 
Flapjacks can be made in vari- 
ous ways, as I found out. Some 
would be good for half soles or 
patches for wrecked canoes! I al- 
ways carry some good prepared 
flour in a light, flexible paper bag 
inside of a cloth sack. Cornmeal 
mush is another good breakfast 
dish; cook it in the evening, and 
then cut it in slabs to fry in the 
morning. Eat with sirup and a 
bacon and coffee accompaniment. 
Coffee in sealed tins is the best 
to carry on any sort of pack trip. 
-After the (Continued on page 76 
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Colorful Rooms planned by 


Miss ANNE MorGANn 
and Mrs. WK. VANDERBILT 


The 28-story Club-house of the American 
Woman's Association at 353 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


A restful, individual room of a club 
member—in subdued tones of old blue 
and burnt orange. The quaint “spool 
bed” from Simmons, No. 1850, is fin- 
ished in maple. It also comes in green 
with antique ivory, and in stippled green. 
East of the Rockies, $37.50. 


How inviting this room appears to a 
busy professional woman at the end of 
a long day—chintzes in buff, blue and 
rose, and a Simmons four-poster. Bed 
No. 1025, in walnut finish, maple or blue 


decorated. East of the Rockies, $35.00. 


BEDS 
SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 


1250 delightful rooms 
in this complete, 
luxurious Club-house 
for Women . . 


pine-panelled 
library, a pool, a theatre, a gymna- 
sium, roof gardens, a ballroom, lounges, 
restaurants, patios. And 1250 delightful 
living-bedrooms for business and pro- 
fessional women in the new Club-house 


of the American Woman’s Association! 


What a tribute this most modern, 
most luxurious, most complete of 
women’s club-houses is to the rare ideal- 
ism and boundless energy of its Presi- 
dent, Miss Anne Morgan, and to the 
exquisite taste of its Chairman of Fur- 
nishing, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 


The lovely private rooms are havens 
of rest and comfort. As Mrs. Vander- 
bilt says, “We wanted to give our 
residents, women who lead busy, active 
lives, a place where they might live in 
privacy and yet among their friends! 
Sunny, cheerful rooms that would rent 
from $10 to $25 per week were our goal.” 


Economy and comfort were of prim- 
ary importance. Although strictly. bud- 
geted Mrs. Vanderbilt achieved these 
charming rooms at a very moderate 


A colorful living-bedroom in 
the club-house in lacquer 
red and Chinese yellow with 
Simmons Windsor bed. 
Comes in walnut finish, 

n, blue-green. Windsor 
beds, #15 to $30, 
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Miss Anne Moraawn, Pres- 
ident of the A. W. A. says: 
“Everything has been done 
to provide congenial sur- 
roundings and physical 
comfort. Simmons Beds 
have been used throughout 
and since I use them my- 
self I know of their com- 
fort and reliability.” 


Mrs. W. K. Vanversitt, Chairman of 
Furnishing Committee, worked with the 
decorators, Burnet-Clark, Ltd. She says, 
“We had to budget ourselves, yet we felt 
none but the finest beds would suffice. Our 
choice was Simmons!—beds in charming 
wood finishes and gay colors.” 


cost, though she used only the finest 
quality furnishings. 

Simmons Beds were her choice for 
each of the 1250 rooms—beds attrac- 
tive in line and color, suiting the indi- 
vidual decorative schemes perfectly. 
On this page you see three of the scores 
of charming designs, a Windsor, a 
quaint “spool bed” and a four-poster. 

In furniture and department stores, 
Simmons Beds $10 to $60; No. 1850, $37.503 
No. 1025, $35.00; Beautyrest Mattress 
$39.50; Ace Box Spring $42.50; Ace Open 
Coil Spring $19.75. Rocky Mountain Region 
and West, slightly higher. Look for the 
name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
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What child would not love a corner all 
his own with this maple furniture of 
beautiful design and convenient size? 


A bottle warmer that 
makes the early-morn- 


(): THIS page, we have ing feeding much casier 


given you aids to more 

efficient housekeeping for . 
the kitchen, the laundry, the cleaning, the 
garbage disposal, and many miscellaneous 
tasks. Of course, anything which tends to 
lighten labor and increase leisure for the 
mother indirectly benefits the child. This 
month, however, we have chosen equipment 
of direct value in child care and feeding. 

The baby-bottle kit shown is a real 
mother’s helper. In it bottles may be easily 
and quickly sterilized. The funnel, corks, 
and nipples are placed between the bottles 
and sterilized at the same time. Food may 
be prepared and pasteurized all at once, and 
when you want to go visiting or traveling, 
the kit may be packed with ice and a half- 
dozer feedings and used as a refrigerator. 
It is so compact, in fact almost miniature in 
size, that it will demand very little space in 
your refrigerator, and if it is used for storing 
bottles in the refrigerator, it will avoid all 
danger of their tipping over. The set in- 
cludes the six bottles shown—wide-mouthed 
bottles, except the hexagonal ones, may be 
used if desired. The hexagonal bottles will 
not fit. A gruel bottle is included, as is also 
a funnel for filling the bottles. 

Child specialists agree that regularity of 
bowel movement is best established by mak- 
ing the child comfortable. The little seat il- 
lustrated is locked right over the adult one, 
and is secure and comfortable. It can be 
folded up and taken on trips and visits, so 
that the child will not be annoyed and made 
tense by unusual and uncomfortable facili- 
ties. The foot-pressure rest is so arranged as 
to offer the squat position and the foot press- 
ure recommended by specialists. One of my 
young mother friends tells me that this toilet 
seat has been most valuable to her in estab- 
lishing regular and correct bowel habits with 
Betty, her small daughter, now 5, and is 
soon again to aid her in the rearing of Ann, 
now 3 weeks old. 

I sometimes wonder just how sweet a dis- 
position we, as adults, would have if we 
were required to live in a world sealed to the 
child’s needs and stature. Higher sinks and 
higher worktables have done away with 
many a backache or general sense of fatigue 
and ennoyance for the adult. Yet in many 
homes not one provision is made to help the 
child to serve himself easily and naturally. 
Where a nursery is not possible, many small 


Aids to Better 
Housekeeping 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


Youngsters love these little 
steps, for they enable them to 
reach the bathreom fixtures 


A strainer and pulverizer for 
children’s food. The pusher 
is more effective than a spoon 


This little toilet seat clamps 
securely over the adult one. 
It is very helpful in making 
the child comfortable and 
in establishing regular habits. 
It can be folded up and taken 
on trips and when visiting 


Here is a baby-bottle kit in which bot- 
tles mtay be sterilized and feedings pas-' 
teurized, and if necessary, refrigerated 


aids may still be provided by the 
thoughtful parent. Low rows of 
hooks on which the child may hang 
up his wraps and clothes, a covered 
box within reach for his shoes and 
overshoes, a low row of shelves with 
separate compartments for toys: these 
aresimple aids. Without a specially 
constructed nursery, it is impossible 
to have beds and bathroom fixtures 
built to the stature of the child, so 
the alternative lies in providing an 
easy way for him to make use of 
these. Therefore the little steps, 
shown at the left, to enable him to 
brush his teeth, to climb into bed, to 
reach the toilet, to look out the win- 
dow—all will be made easier by 
this handy little device. They can 
also be turned round and used as a 
foot rest. Youngsters love them. 
My young friend has a tiny room 
upstairs all for Betty’s own, but dur- 
ing the day it (Continued on page 50 
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ERE’S what your 4-Square 
Dealer means by ‘‘Cer- 
tainty” — 

4-Square Lumber is labeled 
with species and grade by Weyer- 
haeuser—your Dealer delivers it 
to you in the original package 
just as it was shipped by Weyer~ 
haeuser— 

Exactly the species and the 
grade you paid for—there can be 
no “‘mistakes.” 

Furthermore, 4-Square Lum- 
ber is better lumber. 

Accurately manufactured— 

Trimmed exactly square ateach 
end — packaged — carefully pro- 
tected— clean, sightly, 
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BEALER 


plus 


4. SQUARE 


sells lumber 


certainty 


This sign of CONFIDENCE 
identifies the 4-SQUARE DEALER 


usable. Whether it 
Architect, Contractor, Carpenter 
or Property Owner—to the 
man who has had his own 
troubles with the uncertain 
lumber methods of past days— 
this 4-Square movement comes 
as a welcome relief. 

It was initiated by Weyer- 
haeuser. But don’t forget to give 


is the 


Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 


credit to your local 
Dealer, who welcomed it, 
adopted it as his own, and who 
makes it work for you. The man 
you ought to go to for all your 
needs of lumber and other build- 
ing materials as well. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Distributors, 
Spokane, Washington. District Offices: Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Toledo, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York. 


SQUARE PACKAGED... READY TO USE GUARANTEED 


NU-WOOD 


tribution to comfort and 
economy in bome buil 
Sold by lumber 


CRATING LUMBER 
Serving i 


WOOD PARTS 


through 
the savings accomplished 
by contract fabrication at 
the mills of Wood Parts 
for later assembly into 

products. 


Other achievements by WEWERHAEUSER for Industry and the Home 


DOUGLAS TIMBERS 


euler 
— ings « of 
thro 


= 
Mark of 4 SQWARE Lumber 
| Packaged and Guaranteed QV 
/ 
The perfected all wood rigid 4 Vii, timber \ 
insulating wall board and light-weight freight-saving ent 
June, 1929, BeTTER Homes and GARDENS é 


Chromite is hu 
like wall paper. 


kitchen. 


Attractive territorial ar- 
rangements open forafew 
additional distributors. 


PSs ase 


COMPLETELY 
INSTALLED 


toTILE THIS 
BATH ROOM 


The 6 ft. x 8 ft. bathroom shown 
above was completely tiled with 
Chromite for $79.50. That in- 
cludes the cost of material and 
installation. Imagine! — $79.50 
for a completely tiled bathroom. 
That’s less than one-third the 
cost of ordinary tile installed. 
on the wall 
confusion, 
no tearing up walls, no fuss. Let 
us figure what it would cest to 
Chromite your bathroom or 


0 Send illustrated circular showing installations 


Chromite offers renewed \ 
richness, brilliance and 
enduring charm for your 


proof and non-absorbent. Made 
glossy flint- hard surface is 


expense of future 


finest steel and brass. 


EVEREDY 
Silent Door Closer 


Quiet reigns in the home that is es with Everedy Silent 
Door Closers. They shut screen and ligh 

tight. Noslam. No noise. Can be attached in ten minutes with 
only a screw driver. Handsomely finished in dull nickel. Made of 


tools when doors are taken down. For heavier doors buy the 
Everedy Double-Duty Door Closer, $1.50; dull brass finish. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name, address and price of Door Closer 
desired and we will mai! you one postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


DEALERS—Ask your Jobber about our special propositi 
THE EVEREDY COMPANY, FREDERICK, MD. 


_ » 


kitchen, bathroom and hall walls. Do you de- 
sire a particular color harmony? You are cer- 
tain to achieve it with Chromite. There’s a 
widerangeof colors to choose from—soft deli- 
cate pastels, bold colorings and variegated 
treatments. Chromite is absolutely water- 


of rust-proof 


zinc. Washes easily with soap and water. The 


permanent. 


Chromite saves you many times its cost be- 
cause its enduring beauty eliminates the 


decoration. 


CHROMITE COMPANY 1 Mail Coupon for Estimate 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago bot you ex- 
Please send estimate, without obligation for com- § ®&¢cUy how much it would cost for com-~- 
ete installation of Chromite for a kitchen paste 
throom of the following dimensions: bath 
A we Me. feer—OPe™ wall space for 4 the magic of Chromite. Give it new 
Windows___._- sq. ft. 1 charm, new character. Fill in the cou- 
Gidight... sq.ft. pon now—giving dimensions, 
1 CHROMITE COMPANY 
feet—Doors 
=o 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
2. 1 


Saves Your 


t-weight house-doors 


Never out of order. Detached without 


or write us. 


Also Manufacturers of the Famous Ev ERED\ Bottle 
Capper, Syphon Filter and Strainer Set, which 
are endorsed by of Users as the Standard. 


Saves Screen Doors, 


Prices slightly 
higher in Far 


West andCanada 


| 


Nerves 


no bruised or cramped 


$2.25. Canada and Foreign 
countries $2.75. Order yours today. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


KLEIN MFG. CO. 
Bur' 


cuts at the 


brilliant-hued blooms 
stalKs. 


darKis and 


on straight 
GLADIOLUS —50 for $1.00, 100 for $1.75, 
20 varieties—all different colors; rich tints 


is difficult to supervise activities on 
the upper floor. Therefore, in one 
corner of the dining-room is a place 
all Betty’s own. 

With an adorable maple table, like 
the one shown this month, a rush- 
bottom chair, a porridge set, and col- 
ored handle knives—what child would 
object to eating her or his meals be- 
fore the rest of the family have theirs? 
A table lamp of sociable shape and 
miniature size may be used on the 
table to light up the pastimes of paint- 
ing, drawing, reading, or eating at the 
little table. 

Not only is Betty willing to eat her 
meals in state at her little table, but 
after the guest of the afternoon has 
been greeted, she is willing to retire 
t ults spend a peaceful afternoon 
a restless child de- 
manding attention. 

This strainer or pulverizer shown 
on page 48 is useful in preparing 
purees of fruits or vegetables. The 

usher is more efficient than a spoon 
in forcing the food thru the mesh. 
The young mother of a 7-months-old 


‘baby, to whom I sent one a few 


months ago, reports that she uses it 
daily in preparing Billy’s food. You 
will also find it valuable at canning 


time. 

The bottle warmer shown at the 
top of page 48 is of the greatest con- 
venience in taking care of the fre- 
— bottle feeding, particularly in 
the case of the young baby 4 months 
old or younger. Especially is it con- 
venient in preparing the early-morn- 
ing feeding. 


Boys and Girls 
Will Organize 


[Continued from page 16] 


officers, lists of officers’ duties, and 
many new ideas for things to do in 
this garden-club association for boys 
and girls of all ages, from the young 
child of only 4 years of age who is 
thrilled at the mere awakening of a 
tiny seed, to the junior of 15 who is 
ready for more scientific study! 

Here are more questions which you 
will ask: “How much money does it 
cost? How much time will it take? 
And where are we going to meet?” It 
will cost you nothing, boys and girls 
except the tage to write to us and 
any fees that your own individual 
garden club may decide to charge. It 
will take only as much time as you 
may want to put into it—time for 
your meetings and time for your gar- 


ens. 

As for the place of meeting, that is 
very simple, for who wouldn’t be 
very g to have the garden club 
_e his or her own little gar- 
den? metime you may hold it in 
the park, under the cool shade of a 
big tree, or even in the woods along 
some babbling brook. And then, if 
it should happen to rain, you could 
gather on a his porch—at the home 
of one of your members, perhaps. 

Now, of course, it would be a lot 
more fun if the garden club didn’t 
consist of members 4 years old as well 
as 15 years old, so we have arranged 
to have four classes of garden clubs. 

The first club will consist of tots 4, 
5, and 6 years old, who will have to 
sopend more upon their counselor to 
help them and to teach them the 
simplest lessons to be learned from 
Nature. We shall call this Nature’s 
Kinder Garden Club, and Aunt Fern 


50 
bid 
| 
of Chromite. 
> 
| sy fawn Jrimimfer 
TRIMS WHILE YOU WALK ALONG 1022 $150 
No kneeling oF stooping VARIETIES 
will not cut. Mak the hardest work and 
rite for lights. 
ig FREER ERY] Plants and Shrubs. All prices include postage 
2 ORDER | 
ERSEY BEAUTY” 
Be Childs Ave, Floral Park, N.Y. 
Box B Towa DAHLIA! 73" d 
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will be the teacher, or the counselor. 
She, in many ways, can instill in the 
hearts and minds of the little ones, at 
this tender age, a love for Mother 
Nature and teach them to respect all 
growing things. 

And another thrilling thing to tell 
you! These clubs are to have special 
names. We have told you that the 
club consisting of 4, 5, and 6-year-old 
boys and gir would be called the 
Kinder Garden Club. The next club, 
or the one consisting of 7, 8, and 9- 
year-olds is gol to be the Sprouters’ 
Garden Club. You see, these boys 
and girls are just sprouting out and 
are going to learn all about garden- 
ing. The next club, or the one con- 
sisting of boys and girls 10, 11, and 
12 years of age, will be known as the 
Climbers’ Garden Club. This has the 
significance of climbing to the top, 
for remember, there is another garden 
club ahead of you, and it, which is 
composed of juniors 13, 14, and 15 
years of age, is to be the Master Gar- 
den Club. What an accomplished 

up of youngsters that club must 
Bet And all of you, boys and girls, are 
working toward membership in it! 

Doesn’t it sound like great fun for 
everyone? And we cannot begin to 
tell you of the many adventures you 
will have in The Junior Garden Club 
of America. Lively competitions be- 
tween all the clubs in the country will 
be fostered by Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, and we have arranged to give 
awards for various projects accom- 

lished by each member of the club. 
Different phases of Nature lore will 
be brought before you from time to 
time in a most interesting and thrill- 
ing way. For new things to do, watch 
the Junior Garden Club page in each 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 

As soon as you have your group 

sther, have chosen your club coun- 
selor, and have voted for officers, tell 
your counselor, whoever he or she 
may be, to write to us that you wish 
to join our merry troop of Junior Gar- 
den Club members! Who will have 
of being Garden Club 

o. 1 


Raising Seedling 
Peontes 


N THE March number of Better 
Homes and Gardens 1 noticed the 
picture of the Japanese — Amo- 
no-sode, which is very much like m 
own beautiful single peony, of whi 
I am so proud. 


Where did I get it? Six years ago, — 


I noticed a small sprout about a foot 
from one of the double white peonies 
in my hard Guessing that it 
was a seedling, I petted it for two 
years, and the third season I was 
rewarded by several beautiful blos- 
soms, not white like those of the 
mother plant, but a delicate flesh 
pink. Since then the new plant has 
grown larger and stronger each year, 
and last summer it was covered with 
a load of beautiful, large blossoms. 
I sup that a seed was acci- 
dentally dug under in the spring and 
that the new plant grew from it. 
Four years ago I found a similar 
sprout coming up near another double 
white peony, and last year it had 
three single blossoms, some shades 
darker than the first one. This year 
I have a third seedling which I am 
watching carefully. I intend to ex- 
riment with a number of varieties 
coming seasons. — William 
uth. 


] 


_..Whoever heard ofa man 
who really LIKED 


Ir you are not actually in LOVE 
with weeding and cultivating... 


send the coupon below Now! 


ATOR-HIDE Mulch Paper has proved not only that 

it stimulates plant growth to a degree never heard 
of before, but that it practically eliminates the weeding 
and cultivating that have been the bane of every garden 
planter’s existence. 


Gator-Hide simply won't allow the weeds to come up. It 
stifles them—blankets them. One man who tried Gator-Hide 
in 1928 writes: “Other years it was almost a continual 
cultivating and weeding, probably 10 hours weekly; this 
year I spent a total of 2 — all summer, taking-a few 
weeds from the rows between the paper.” 


If your dealer is not already stocking Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper, mail the coupon and we'll tell you where you can 

et it. Forward the coupon anyway and receive free book- 
et, “The Miracle of Mulch Paper”. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division 
Room 1007, 102 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Two rows of gladioli, mulched 
and unmulched. Note increased 
flowering of row at right. 


and sale in the 
thirty-seven states 
east of Colorado. 


Hl 
~ 
3 
| 
Mulch Paper, six weeks after [ites | 
the Eckart Patents | 
under which the A 
International Paper 
MULCH 
PAPER 
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Mrs. H. C. Gates of Ladora, Iowa, 
has a back-yard pool with a little 
oriental bridge which is pleasing 


Building a Pergola 


AST year I developed the pergola 
| fever. Better Homes and Gardens 


caused all the trouble. Fre- 
quently I would read an article in it 
describing how some amateur with about 
my qualifications had built something 
for his garden which was an unqualified 
success. Ordinarily, when it comes to 
making things, I am about as handy as a 
grizzly bear with a fountain pen, but 
as I said, I did have the urge. 

A miscellaneous group of 2-by-4’s 
and boards of other dimensions were 
gathered together and the old saw began 
to scrape. The neighbors came in with 
suggestions, and the wife viewed the thing 
under construction with a critical eye. 

In spite of—or perhaps I had better 
say, because of—all this help, the thing 
kept growing. The exact design was 
changed just 57 times, but finally a glad 
day came, when it was all finished, except 
for a seat. At this moment, a great light 
broke upon me—up in the loft over the 


- garage was an old church-pew, pretty 


dilapidated, it is true, but not so far gone 
but that it could be cut down to fit my 
brain creation. 

One bright summer morn- 
ing we had our “raising.” 
The exercises were most 
impressive. L. C., our 
orating neighbor, made a 
speech, his wife sang, tho 
whether it was an anthem 
or a lullaby, I cannot at this 
time say; P. J., our only 
daughter, christened the 
pergola with a bottle of 
ginger ale, and then my 
wife fed the assembled mul- 
titude with angel-food cake 
and lemonade. 

The pergola has its back 
against a rose hedge and 
faces our back-yard garden, 


A Dorothy Perkins, a Crimson Ram- 
bler, and an American Beauty in Dr. C. 
S. Molseed’s garden, Omaha, Nebraska 


which is a delightful but somewhat 
bewildering hodge-podge of vegetables, 
flowers, raspberries, and fruit trees. 

I am sure, if you could see this pleasing 
addition to our garden, could view its 
unique architecture, wonderful(?) con- 


AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted 
by and for. Our Readers 


Professor D. R. Johnson of Ames 
Iowa, planned this pointed trellis 
which sets off climbing roses nicely 


struction, and sublime setting, you would 
agree that it is worth its cost, which was 
just $3.47.—E. H. Miles, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


Budget Pointers 


HAVE been interested in the material 

on budgeting published in Better 
Homes and Gardens during the last few 
months. I suppose.there never was a 
budget which would fit two families 
equally well, but it seems to me that the 
common fault of published budgets is 
that they do not make sufficient allow- 
ance for church and charity. No wonder 
our churches are always in debt! 

We have been married six years, and 
have had an average income of $1,800 a 
year. Weare tithers—that is, $180 of this 
amount goes to church, charity missions, 
Red Cross, children’s homes, and other 
benevolences. 

Four years ago we built an $8,000 
home. At that time we had saved $1,800 
as a down payment, and now we have 
more than half of the total cost paid. We 
have kept up on all other expenses, and 
we hope to finish paying for it in four 
more years. Of course we make sacrifices. 
We have no automobile, 
but we have two sweet 
babies, and they are never 
ill. Of course we work 
hard—we have a garden 
and chickens. We try to 
keep up appearances. I 
raise more flowers than 
anyone else in town, and 
we have the best of food 
and clothing—but the best, 
of (Continued on page 54 


A witching path in the garden 
described by Mr. Wright. Five 
years ago this was waste land 
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OR REMODEL 


"INSULATE YOUR HOUSE WITH 


The Luxurious Comfort of 
an Insulated Home Is Within 
_ the Reach of the Most Modest Income 


At very low cost you can have an INSULITE house—which 
means good insulation along with greater structural strength. 


And that cost will soon be entirely paid back to you in 
the form of reduced fuel bills—to say nothing of the com- 
plete comfort, summer and winter, that you and your 
family enjoy. 

If your present house is hot in summer—cold in winter 
—if you are wasting fuel—make it a /ivable house by sim- 
ply fining the attic with INSULITE—the al/l-wood eeu, 
= ing board combining great struc- 
tural strength with high insu- @ 
Jating value. 


Besides all-weather comfort, 
you can have extra rooms at the 
top of the house with a small 
investment. 


Your lumber dealer and builder 
can tell you how to use INSULITE 
Building Board as sheathing or 
wall board; INSULITE plaster 
base; INSULITE for lining the 
attic and garage; INSULITE for 
roof insulation. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1214 Builders Exchange, Dept. 10 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WHEN YOU BUILD 
Wooad- Fiber mstutating Boara 
me 
| 


clean and pure! 


out-of-season luxuries. 
S mall H omes showing how we divide up our in- 


Following is a very incomplete 
and 180 


W course, in this case, does not mean the 
No most costly, nor do we indulge in Safe ! EN because it’s 
table of our expenditures for a year, 
M. I Coal and gas............ 
odest ncomes 


can enjoy the 
comfort of — 


WILLIAMS OIL HEAT $1,263 


As you can see, this leaves a gen- 
= eS a erous amount to be applied on the 
¢ house or invested. The food budget 
Peee ‘ seems very low, I know, but with our 
| chickens and we really 
buy remarkably little. 
have no doubt that this budget 
will seem impossibly small to many 
rsons. I just want to say, however, 
that both my husband and I are col- 
lege graduates, and we have high 


Tus toilet bowl is 
Spotless. 
ou might think it 
had been scoured and scrubbed. It 
wasn’t! Sani-Flush cleaned it ... in 
no time at all. 
Sani-Flush is so easy to use. Just 


standards of living. Moreover, our 
position is such that it will be but a 
short time until our income will begin 
to increase steadily, and we want to 
have a home and surroundings of 
which we shall continue to be proud. 

The sacrifices we have made for 


sprinkle it into the toilet bowl, fol- 
lowing directions on the can. Then 
flush. Your job is done. Sani-Flush 
removes all stains and marks and in- 
crustations. It gets into the trap— 
where no brush could reach—and 
cleans that. Foul odors disappear. 


our home seem insignificant compared Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 


with the returns received.—Mrs. connections. It is a handy thing 

_ J.G,8., Ohio. to keep around all the time. Use it 
A requently. 

Bird Notes Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 

WAS tere in the drug or store, 25c. In 


story “The Great Robin Migra- 
tion,’’ because I have been trying to 
find out if any other neighborhood 
had the peculiar situation in robin life 
which we noticed last year. Usually 


Williams Dist-O-Matic brings the comfort, the robins hatch three broods here, 
convenience and laces of Williams but last summer they left the first 


Oil Heat to the owner of the small home— of August. One pair started 
at a price he can afford to pay. our nests within a few days, but 

ade by the manufacturers of Williams finished none of them and soon left. 
Oil-O-Matic, the most popular oil burner, There were no robins around our co 
Williams Dist-O-Matic provides clean, bird-bath or garden after the first of 


te healthful warmth without work or worry. August, and this seemed to be com- TT 
Dist-O-Matic is automatic—turns itself on mon thru the locality. I am wonder- y, ape A 
and off—unusually quiet—thrifty of fuel ing if this had anything to do with ces p nny 
the migration to Florida in Decem- AND PAPER TABLE DECORATIONS 
You may buy Williams Dist-O-Matic on oe and if other parts of the country Liberty Baking Cups are made from a 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 


—dependable. 


ially prepared paper which withstands 
easy budget payment plans—clip the cou- the same experience.—Florence heat and requires no greasing. Save labor 
pon today. Let yournearest Williams dealer Wohrer, North Vernon, Indiana. 
analyze your heating problems. apring planted FREE RECIPE BOOK 
sh with your order for this 
r, WILLIAMS seed along our back fence, and before BIG HOUSEHOLD PACKAGE 
eS a mid-summer it was ablaze with rose, Now 428 Pieces for only $1, poxtpald. 
‘4h. white, and pink blossoms, and feath- 
8 ery with green leaves. We construct- 2 Pie Collars, crowning touch for meat-pies, 
: it in front of the ge. Every day dealer's name when ordering this b 
HEATING as many as fifteen birds would be con- 
Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories ted here at one time, making the y 
Hear the Hits of the Air” fier | 
Eastern Standard Time. Gongaware, Atlantic, Massachusetts. 
Williams Mel-O-Matics—Friday nights, Station 
WGN, Chicago, 8:30-9:00, Central Standard Time. We solved the problem of keeping meatiedintieaeiane tamhemee 
Wituiams On-O-Matic Heatine Corp. a bird-bath filled by leaving a shallow GARDEN AND FISH POND 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS niche at the edge of our lily pool, WITH A BEAUTIFUL FOUNTAIN BIRD 
wee, feathered people. It was kept paces om FOUNTAINS 
r. eas te filled by the water in the lily pool, amis 
Williams Oil-O- Matic Heating Corporation and it was a charming sight to watch H. E. ESCH AND SONS 
Bloomington. Illinois the bright splashing which was kept 
2 tis Please mail me — without obli tion —— your. up continuously at the edge of the 


booklet “Heat Without Work or Worry.” large pool of water —Peter M 1 
artell, 


Raymond, Washington. 

Ww 3 CHRISTMAS ROSES $5 00 

e had twenty bird nests on our — 
place last summer, and these did not 3 GLOR 10U 5 PEON IES 


A 
Ask for Catalog of Glorious Peonies and Lovely Lilies 
I. S. HENDRICKSON, Box L, Jamesport, L.I., N. ¥ 
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Rog US Pat On 
a Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


include the meadow larks and other 
ground birds. We always have wrens 
and bluebirds in the houses which 
we put up. All of us love the mar- 
tins, because they are so friendly and 
have so many human traits. I have 
seen them steal straws and twigs from 
each others’ nests, and waddle away, 
the picture of guilt, their funny little 
h cocked sidewise. 

We have many humming birds 
when the gladiolus and salvia are in 
bloom. The pool attracts birds in 

weather, but we provide high 
bird-baths for them, because they 
are in constant danger from stra 
cats when they are on the ground. 
We are vigilant cat-hunters, but they 
often slip in when we are not on 
guard. We do not wish to attract the 
birds and then fail to protect them.— 
Mrs. Laurine Buckner, Gravity, lowa. 


From Massachusetts 


Five years ago we built our bunga- 
low on a piece of waste land. 
However, the soil was black loam 
with a clay subsoil and very satis- 
factory to work. At first I planted 
vegetables, spading in coal ashes and 
lime to sweeten the soil. After two 
seasons I decided that I should con- 
centrate on flowers. 

I surrounded the lot with an iron 
fence, on which I trained weepi 
forsythia. Next I made a flower bed, 
= the entire length of the lot, in 
which I planted flowering shrubs. In 
front of the shrubs I planted peren- 
nials of various kinds, and between 
the perennials I planted annuals, with 
a border of sweet alyssum. 

In planting my flower beds, I tried 
to avoid straight lines as much as 
possible. Two feet from the paths I 
planted nnjal phlox, and in front 
of the phlox I set a great eer, of 
annuals each year. For edging, I use 
sweet alyssum, agrostemma, ager- 
atum, snow-on-the-mountain, and 
Rosy Morn petunias. I do not like 
stiff and formal flower beds; I try 
to keep mine as natural as possible. 

At the entrance to my back yard I 
built a pergola which is now covered 


with bittersweet, trumpetcreeper, . 


wild clematis, and hop vines. At the 
end of the garden there is a summer- 
house of chestnut and cedar, and at 
either end, a bird-bath. In the center 
of the garden there is a pedestal with 
a gazing globe, which reflects not 


. only a riot of color, but also the rustic 


chairs, tables, and birdhouses which 
I have added. I also have a sundial. 

I am sending a picture of my gar- 
den. People come from long dis- 
tances to see it, and it gives me great 
pleasure to be able to maintain such 
a beauty spot.—Alfred Wright, Wel- 
lesley, Massachusetts. 


Summer Watering 


[8 NEARLY every locality mid- 
summer brings necessity for arti- 
ficial watering of the flower garden. 

An old solution of this problem was 
to bury a perforated can near a deli- 
cate plant, which would allow slowly 
seeping water to to it. Unfortu- 
nately, much of the water ran away 
from the plant when this method was 
carried out. Last summer I tried the 
scheme of setting my plants, bulbs, 
and seeds, in circles, leaving a space 
in the center in which a large can or 
flower pot could be sunk. Nota drop 
of the seeping water was wasted.— 
Emma Upton Vaughn, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


the Standard 
of Quality in Building Materials 


COP-R-LOY 


THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


-o £ & & 


Residence Interior, St. Louis County 
. Louis, Mo. 
Baer first step in planning a home is to insure that walls 
and ceilings represent today’s highest progress in plaster- 
ing bases. Arch Lath answers the need—better than ever 
now that it is made of COP-R-LOY. 

This modern refined steel gives to Arch Lath the added 
feature of greatest durability. Arch Lath insures not only 
better plastering but also walls and ceilings that are a protec- 

tion from fire and which will last as long as the buildingitself. 
This means a combination of increased advantages in the 
weight, durable and low in cost. use of Arch Lath—successful achievement of every desir- 
oe ae ee able texture that will remain proof from stain, insure the 
id Guaranteed Hand- maximum protection from warping and unsightly cracks. 
And Arch Lath saves plastering costs—not merely in mate- 

Wheeling Corner Bead rial but in labor. 
Sat senseseee, The use of COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Sheet Steel, in 
have the menwhoap- Spanish Tile, Roofing Ternes, Conductor and Eaves Trough, 
y Arch Lath in your Diamond Lath, Corner Bead, Picture Mold and other fire- 
ing Corner Bead, safe sheet steel building essentials as well as in Arch Lath, 
font Pomme ns means an attainment of a new and higher standard of 


eS one ls in your home quality important to all who have a hand in building. 


Wheeling Metal Tile 


Chattanooga Mi is 
Columbus, 


Wheeling Roofing T. 
Roste of Tin are proof against fire 


Wheeling Conductor Pipe 
For new building or Ld 
for replacement in- 
sist upon Wheeling 
Conductor Pipe 


made of Zinc Coated 
the 
Copper Alloyed > 
your ar- 
chitect fy Wheeling Conduc- 
tor Pipe for and satisf 
a cost. 


HIGHER IN QUALITY : MORE ECONOMICAL TO BUY 
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af | 
Wheeling, W. Va. : 
fa Branches: New York Bufalo Philadelphia _Chicago 
Kansas City St.Louis Richmond 
ings. Low in cost. Specify Wheeling | 
and coated to full weight with pure ‘ “J 
tin and lead. WY] ] 
 CORRU OMPANY g 
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ery inancing 


in 


a Our latest 
Service Booklet 


If you really want a home of your own, this 
booklet tells you how you can finance it 


ECAUSE of the widespread “How to Finance the Better 
ye interest. of our readers in Home” answers numerous ques- 
; home-financing methods, Better tions. Among many other things, 
Homes and Gardens offers this it tells how. much you can afford 
fo 24-page booklet which contains to pay, relative to your income, 
a the gist of information in various for a home; how much cash is 
iy Government and state-university needed; how to figure the cost of 
By bulletins, and includes other mate- your home; where to get the 
rial written especially for readers money; precautions to take in 
who contemplate building a home. buying property and in building 


Here in this booklet (to our name; and 20 on. 

: knowledge, the most complete one The booklet also explains a first 
Bs that has been published), con- mortgage, a second mortgage, 
ee cisely, clearly, and interestingly building-and-loan associations, 
written,.is told the way to make a contracts for deeds, contract and 
reality of that home you want to character loans, and the services 
build. And there are no “ifs’—if rendered by architects and con- 
you really want a home of your tractors. We feel sure that you 
hee own, this booklet tells you how will find no question on home 
a. you can finance it. financing unanswered. 


Copies of “How to Finance the Better 

e time you rea and w 

Department sn it you wil send 

° us your request and inclose 29 cents to 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 


J. N. Darling in 


His Garden 


[Continued from page 21] 


He is a great lover of birds, and has 
a special penchant for the free, trucu- 
lent flight of wild ducks. During one 
of my visits with him he was making 
etchings of wild ducks, and I have 
never seen such faithful depiction of 
the very atmosphere in which these 
birds live. Every little trick that is 
so to duck 
setting of the wings, the sudden up- 
ward sweep in midair, the ow 
positions of wings, which can only 
caught by one with a henomenally 
quick eye—was reproduced in the 
picture. 

Being a bird-lover, he must have 
bird-baths and ge of trees and 
shrubs about him. has fought a 


' game battle in behalf of his huge elm 


trees, em ogy tree surgery 
in the effort. me one handled the 
trees roughly before his advent, and 


he has had to make up for the care- 


lessness. 

His terrace garden is an interesting 
feature, but he thinks he will have to 
change the scheme a little because of 
the heavy shade. Thus far he has 
been raising nnials. 

However, Mr. Darling’s garden was 
the subject of an article in Better 
Homes and Gardens a little more than 
three years ago, so I will change the 
subject slightly. The thing that ap- 

to me particularly is his intense 
umanness. 


AT the time I was gathering impres- 
sions for this article, he was very 
much interested in affairs, but 
his attitude was that of a neighbor, a 
citizen, a father, rather than that of 
a cold-blooded observer. He was in- 
tensely concerned about good citizen- 
ship, and his earnestness carried an 
irresistible appeal. Utterly devoid of 
that somewhat intangible thing called 
“artistic temperament,” he was just 
the substantial, genial, sincere Ameri- 
can citizen, doing what he believed to 
be a patriotic duty in putting down 


on paper, with trenchant and elo- 


yom lin the pictures of his 
oughts. He has no trace of the so- 
called sophisticated (I dislike this 
word B.. much, especially because 
it is y empty and meaningless.) 
attitude affected here and there these 
days. He lives generously and broad- 
ly. He loves his family and friends. 
e refuses to be dragged round in 
metropolitan centers. He loves his 
birds, his — his many-miled 
landscape. He sees past sordid real- 
ities into a land of idealities, and is 
pealing thing abo 
t is the appeali ing about 
“Ding” in his en. “fle is so thoro- 
ly a part of the world of Nature he 


‘loves. He is so thoroly a part of the 


people—the salt of the earth. 

So, as I look out of my west win- 
dow into the path of the setting sun’s 
rays, as they are reflected in scintil- 
lating waves of the river, out to the 
home of one of America’s first citi- 
zens, I feel for the inspiration and 
nearness of contact. The man who 
knows the wild duck’s flight, the feel 
of a spade in his hand, the-subtleties 
of color in rock and in shaded colum- 
bine, the struggle for a living, the 

ificent horizon lines of the 
prairie country, the meaning of world 
events, the problems of the aver: 
American home, the yearnings of child 
hearts, is sure to be a friend of man. 
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one knows 


how long Cypress can endure 


(wen oldest living thing on 


earth is a cypress tree at 
Santa Maria del Tulle, Mexico. 
It is over 5,000 years in age. 
The oldest frame house in St. 
Augustine, Florida, the oldest 
American settlement, is a Tide- 
water Red Cypress structure. 
Many of the original Tide- 
water Red Cypress shingles laid 
on the George Washington man- 
sion at Mount Vernon, Virginia 
in 1743 are still in place today. 
On numerous pre-Revolu- 
tion homesteads, not a single 
penny has ever been spent on 
rot repairs. For generations, 
many have not even known the 
friendly feel of a paint brush. 
As a result of its ability to 
fight off the wind and rain and 


heat of 200 years, Tidewater 
Red Cypress is specified today 
by thousands of American archi- 
tects. 
For beauty and durability, 
these experts advise you to use 
it for siding, windows, doors, 
roofs, porches, steps and every 
other point where your house 
must bear the brunt of weather. 

They also recommend its ex- 
quisite grain to make the interior 
of your home more charming. 

For a slight extra investment; 
(about $42 on a $10,000 house) 
you can use this 200-year lum- 
ber in preference to much in- 
ferior woods. 

It will repay you many times 
over by freeing your mind and 
the minds of your great- 


Rep 


THE WOOD ETERNAL 
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grandchildren from repair bills. 


A Book of Durable Homes— 
sent to you FREE 


“Money Saved for Builders” offers a 
new way of assisting home-builders. 
It pictures dozens of attractive new 
houses and venerable old specimens 
of the best Early American archi- 
tecture. This is not a book of com- 
monplace printed plans. (To get 
the home of your dreams, by the 
way, we advise you to retain an 
architect—he usually saves you 
much more than his fee.) This 
booklet gives amazing proofs of the 
durability of Tidewater Red Cy- 
press, tells how it is grown along 
the lower Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, 
tells how to cut the cost of operating 
your home, and explains why only 
“coastal type cypress” can give you 
its distinctive beauty and durability. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association 

BHG-6 Barnett National Bank Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Gentlemen: 


“Money Saved for Builders” sounds mighty 
. Please send it to me. 


aa 
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How tdeas differ! 
For fruiting, this 
spple tree is a de- 
crepit specimen, 
out for decorative 
dooryard planting, 
tts high head and 
gnarled branches 
add to the appear- 


ance of this lawn 


Come to the Garden Clinic 


The Problems of Botany, Plant Culture. 
And Pests Are Brought for Solution 


UNE is a delightful month. Our 

perennials are in their prime, 

our annuals are well under way. 
Everything is in full leaf and life. 
Yes, even the insect pests, unfortu- 
nately, but if we only remember that ‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,’ our plants will be unmolested. I 
always keep “Common Garden Pests” 
{published by Better Homes and Gardens 
one year ago] close by to check up on new 
acquaintances and old ones among these 
unwelcome visitors. 


What is meant by a family of plants?— 
California. 

The various terms of botanical classifi- 
cation are often loosely used by commer- 
cial men. A single kind of flower growing 
wild, as the Prairie Rose, is called a species 
and given a name, in this case setigera. 
This is prefixed by the name of the genus, 
in this case Rosa. This gives us Rosa 
setigera as the scientific name. A group 
of related species form a genus. All roses, 
for instance, belong to the genus Rosa. 

But many other plants are related to 
the rose—other genera as the apple, spi- 
rea, and cherry. All these are grouped to- 
gether to form a family, the Rose family 
or Rosaceae. All of these relationships, 
which are purely arbitrary, may be found 
in any botany manual. 


VICTOR H. RIES 


Why does an overapplication of fertilizer 
cause plants to wilt?—Vermont. 

An oversupply of fertilizer, especially 
chemicals which are readily soluble, will 
give such a heavy concentration to the 
soil water that it becomes more dense and 
more concentrated than the sap within 
the individual cells of the roots. The 
result is the reverse of the usual procedure, 
inasmuch as the solution diffuses out of 
the cells, and they thus lose their water 
content. This causes them, in turn, to 
take the water from the rest of the plant, 
causing wilting. 


Should all climbing roses have all their 
old wood removed yearly?—Ohio. 

One of our readers questioned a general 
statement we made in connection with 
this in March. Many of the less vigorous 
varieties, such as Dr. Van Fleet and Silver 
Moon, will do better if some of the old 
wood is left on from year to year. 


Why does my wisteria refuse to bloom?— 
The entire United States. 

Only grafted wisterias can be relied 
upon. Very few of these have been sold 
in the past, as seedlings are much cheaper, 


and sometimes they do bloom well. 


What plants must be sprayed in 
J une?—lIowa. 

The following should be treated 
during June: evergreens dusted with 
sulphur or sprayed with a miscible or 
summer-spray oil for red spider; phlox 
dusted with sulphur for mildew and red 
spider; roses with sulphur for mildew; 
delphiniums with nicotine sulphate or 
pyrethrum extract for mites or “blight.” 


How should late-planted dormant shrubs 
be treated?—Massachusetts. 

Prune back rather heavily, mulch well 
after watering, and spray tops with water 
daily until buds begin to start growth. 
Water heavily once a week during dry 
periods. 


What should be done with houseplants 
during the summer?—Maryland. 

Select a shady spot under a tree or on 
the north side of the house, and plunge 
the pots into the soil. 


When can palms be planted, and which 
ones do best in southern Louisiana and 
Texas?—Louisiana. 

June is the best month for planting 
palms. They should have a slight depres- 
sion made round them when first planted, 
so that they may (Continued on page 60 
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Automatic Heating 


Happy is the home chat has 
waited for the Iron Fireman! 

For now the same wonder- 
ful automatic coal burner, 


which for years has been 
making tremendous savings in in- 
dustrial power and heating plants, és 
available in the new domestic size. 
This means you can burn coal—the 
safe, dependable fuel so many people 
prefer. ..and at the same time enjoy 
all the luxuries of automatic heat. 
What's more important still, you 
can benefit by the fuel savings which 
factories, office buildings, apart- 
ments and hotels have proved are 
realities—not claims . . . savings made 
because the Iron Fireman burns the 


THEIRO 


Automatic 


smaller-size, less expensive coals and 
obtains more heat from them. 

Iron Fireman is absolutely safe, easy 
to operate. You fill the hopper with 
coal occasionally. That’s all. No 
more hourly trips to stoke a hungry 
furnace! No more early morning fire 
kindling, for the Iron Fireman ther- 
mostat starts the fire automatically! 
No more ups and downs in room 
temperature to make life miserable! 

The new Iron Fireman De Luxe 
model is finished in smart modern 
colors, especially for fine homes. It 
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have been 


The iron Fireman De 
tends the furnace for you . . 

gives you comfortable, even 
and automatically regulated 
heat .. 


saves you money’ 


can be installed quickly in any kind 
of home furnace, old or new. Your 
local Iron Fireman organization will 
be glad to examine your furnace and 
tell you how to secure the greatest 
possible comfort at lowest cost. 
Literature mailed free on request. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 
Portland - Cleveland - St. Louis. 


Iron Fireman Mpc. Co. 
Portland, Oregon 


Send booklet, ‘Luxurious 
Automatic Coat Heatina Now 
an Economy,’ which tells all about the Iron 
Fireman for homes. 


REMAN 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Book 
HEATING 
© 1929 co 
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ONE Basie 


Home Improvement 
That Does Not Re- 


quire a Second 


Fifty toa hundred pounds of 
paint, a rainy afternoon and the 
old garden hose constitute the 
makings of a new basement for 
your home. Little cost, no upkeep 
and big returns in usable space. 


Tue total cost for transforming a 
dark, uninteresting cellar into a 
bright, gleaming basement is small. 
Painted with Medusa Portland Ce- 


ment Paint the walls are washable. 
Dirt and grime can be quickly erased 
with hot water and soap. 


Your neighbors, perhaps, have 


shown an unexpected pride in their 
basement. It’s being done; the 
average family is making more use 
of the space below the first floor. 
You can doas much. Mail the cou- 
pon today. Get the facts and figures. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


1002 The Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Medusa Portland Cement Paint; 
Medusa White Portland Cement (plain and water- 
broofed); Medusa Gray Portland Cement (plain and 
waterproofed); and Medusa Integral Waterproofing. 


ers PA 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
1002 The Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me complete information on 
Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 


be irrigated during the dry days until 
they are well set. ge palms may 
be moved in this way. Washingtonia 
filifera, Washi va robusta, Sabal 

metto, and Phoenix canariensis do 


well and are recommended for long . 


avenues. For specimen planting, use 
Cocos australis, Chamaerops humilis, 
and Cycas revoluta (the sago). The 
true Date Palm, Phoenix dactylifera, 

ws and bears in Louisiana, but un- 
~ trimmed back, it becomes too 
large for most locations. 


My neighbors plant marigolds and 
zinnias for late-summer and fall blos- 
soms; what can I plant that will be 
different?— Mississippi. 

As you live in southern Mississippi, 
where the summers are long and hot, 
try plants from Mexico, tropical Asia, 
and South America. Torenia is a 
small annual with either blue or white 
blossoms, suitable for edging or small 
beds. It blooms all summer and until 
late autumn. Tithonia, from Mexico, 
is a tall annual resembling a zinnia, 
but of a brilliant orange color. Seeds 

lanted in June give good results in 
and October. Browallia, 
like the Torenia, comes in blue or 
white and is a low-growing annual, 
blooming all summer and fall 


What is meant by ‘Standardized 
Plant Names’’?—Oregon. 

A book of plant names which are 
“standardized” and accepted by all 
horticultural organizations was pre- 
pared by a committee representing 
the combined horticultural associa- 
tions of the country. It gives a uni- 
form common name as well as a 
scientific one. This book is used by 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


THREE NEW LEAFLETS 


E ARE anxious to sup- 

ply additional informa- 
tion on any subject discussed 
in our columns. With this in 
mind we announce Leaflet 
No. BG- 23, “Flower Arrange- 
ment,”’ and BG-24, “‘Planning 
the Nature Trail.” 

Having received a demand 
for cultural directions for 
**Hardy Chrysanthemums,” 
we have issued Leaflet No. 
BG-22 on this autumn flower. 

These may be obtained 
upon receipt of your request 
and a 2-cent stamp, which 
covers mailing costs. Other 
leaflets available are: 


BG- 1—Pruning Ornamental Shrubs. 
BG- 2—Miusic for Garden Festivals. 
BG- 3—Plants for Shady Places. 
BG- 4—School Garden Clubs. 

BG- 5—Freeing the Lawn of Weeds. 
BG- ait with Ornamental 


Berri 

BG- 7—Rock C Garden Plants. 

BG- 8—The Better Homes and Gar- 
dens Bulb Chart. 

BG- 9—Bibliography of Garden 


BG-10—Trees and Shrubs with Un- 
usual Autumn Coloring. 

BG-11—Continuous Bloom in the 
Perennial Border 


BG-13—Data for Garden Planting 
BG-14—Floriculture Bulletins. 
BG-15—Proper Use of Palms. 
BG-16—Landscaping the School 


Grounds. 
BG-17—Recommended Roseand 
arieties. 


BG-18—The" ell-organized Garden 


BG-19—Fifty Approved Shrubs for 
Mamoghe anting in the North- 
ern States. 


BG-20—How to Conduct a Flower | 
ow. | 
BG-21—Plans for Flower Borders. | 


Remember there isa difference in bird seed even 
though it may all look alike to you. 
FRENCH’S BIRD SEED is clean, healthful « gad 


hing; scientifically mixed a 
free it from dust and 


then checked by laboratory test. 
And there’s a French’s Bird Biscuit FREE in 
every package. 
FRENCH’S BIRD SEED is sold by reliable 
dealers every where—or an introductory full-size 
package will, be sent post-paid on receipt of 15c, 
and your dealers name. 

THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
16-71 Mustard Street Rochester, N. ¥. 


FRENCH'S 
BIRD SEED 


Send for —and read care- 


fully —our FREE Ay on Pd 
the care of canaries —42 ¥ 
pages; illustrated in colors. 


PEACOCK DAHLIAS 


Si rom 


DAHLIALAND, NJ 


Superb 
12 (Value—$3.50 $1 50 
New and Rare 
12 (Value—$10.50) $3.50 
Exhibition 
6 (Value — $15.00) $5.00 
All by mail Postpaid — Guaranteed to 
grow and give satisfaction. 
192 "s 
FREE Daniias” showing 
Sunshine and 8. other varieties in Natural 
Colors; the Leading Dahlia Catalogue. 
PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 


Box 2, Dahlialand, N. J. 
The Worid’s Largest Dahlia Growers. 


pa | R | S 


Send today for our new illustrated 
Iris Booklet describing 500 new 
and finer varieties. Many shown 
in full color. 

Southern California Iris Gardens 
960A New York Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


$50 Worth of 


History, Fiction, Travel, Reli- 
gion, Economics, Literature, a- For 
ography, Poetry, Nature, Juve- 
nile, etc., fromleading publishers. Brand new, in 52 
condition. Sounds impossible, but we guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. Write today and we will tell you 
how we doit andsend valuable bargain book list FREE, 


Missouri Store Co., Book Dept. D, Columbia, Mo. 
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A Youthful but 
Real Gardener 


[Continued from page 30] 


had been content with one bed but 
the boy built six! 

He spent hours over fertilizing the 
soil. The first of March he planted 
the seeds which he had so carefully 
ordered. The day the first seeds came 
up was a holiday more real then July 
Fourth! 


As the weather grew warmer, the ¥ 


time came for transplanting. The 
flower beds in our front yard were 
planted in a definitely worked-out 
color scheme. The vegetables in the 
back yard had a hard time competing 
with flower plants. There were asters 
in the carrots and snapdragons in the 
onions. 

But there were thousands of plants 
still in the hotbeds. Armed with his 
seed catalogs and a small box of 
plants, the boy started off on his own 
initiative and called on a neighbor- 
hood florist. 


HE business call ended with a 
trial order of one box of two hun- 
dred aster plants, at the same price 
awe professional gardeners. The boy 
ew that his future business hinged 
on how well the one box would sell. 
He did then, what older men had not 
done, capitalized on the fact that his 
seeds were better than those in com- 
mon use. From his seed catalogs he 
clipped the pictures and descriptions 
(price included) of the kinds of asters 
he had planted. He pasted these on 
cardboard and delivered the display 
card with the first box of asters. 

What the florist had Gane would 
be a handicap turned out to be a good 
selling point. The asfers grown in our 
hotbeds had been planted in the soil, 
not in boxes, and when they were 
prepared for sale, they had to be 
taken first from the hotbed and put 
into boxes. Customers liked the idea 
of buying plants grown directly in the 
hotbed. 

Before noon of the first Saturday 
the first box of plants was sold, and 
the florist telephoned frantically for 
more plants. Posters with the pic- 
tures of other flowers from ageratum 
to zinnias were made hastily and de- 
livered to the shop in the afternoon. 
Four boxes of asters and other garden 
flowers were sold in a single Saturday 
by a florist on a neighborhood main 
street. 

The demand contin and the 
florist found that he could charge, 
and get, a higher price for these city- 
grown flower plants advertised by 

rs than he could for the average 

xed plants. He paid the boy a 
premium on the plants. 

When summer came the garden 
Sernans our rather modest home 
became a show place of the neighbor- 
hood. The neighborhood florist who 
had done such a spectacular business 
in plants was again approached. 
There was no sales resistance this 
time. He promised to telephone 
whenever he needed garden flowers. 
In the course of the summer, thou- 
sands of flowers were cut early in the 
morning and in the evening and de- 
livered to the shop. 

Autumn brought its harvest of seed 
catalogs to be studied all winter so 
that the next spring would see an 
even finer collection of plants. The 
amateur horticulturist had more 
money to invest. — Phyllis W. 
Koeppen. 
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DIRT WIPES RIGHT OFF 
THis Paint ENAMEL — 


HE VOGUE for white and light- 

tinted interiors is hard to rec- 
oncile with the difficulty of keeping 
ordinary paint clean! But thousands 
have solved this problem by using 
Barreled Sunlight, the paint enamel 
that protects its own beauty. _ 

No matter how much grime filters 
indoors—and there’s plenty of it to- 
day — Barreled Sunlight is proof 
against permanent soiling. It has no 
“pores” to hold dirt embedded. 
Smudges are easily wiped off with a 
damp cloth. And the finish is so dura- 
ble that repeated cleaning does not 
wear it away. 

For sheer beauty alone, many 
people prefer Barreled Sunlight to 
any other finish. It has a rich “depth” 
peculiar to itself—a soft lustre that 
you can almost look into. 

Extremely easy to apply—flowing 
freely and evenly, without “laps” or 


‘Ordinary FlatFinish Barreled Sunlight 
White Paint Gloss Finish 


The Microscope Shows Why— 
These photographs of paint surfaces were made 
through a powerful microscope. The 
contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy 
to keep clean. Smooth, unbroken and non 
porous, it resists dirt and washes like tile. 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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brush marks. Unusual too in its 
opacity, or “hiding power.” 

Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat Finishes. 
All-sized cans and drums. Readily 
tinted any shade. Where more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat as the first coat. 
See coupon. 

Also ask your dealer or painter 
about the new exterior paint, Outside 
Barreled Sunlight, which is lending 
new distinction to white-painted 
homes everywhere. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 35-Q 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. L 
Branches: New York—Chicago— San 
Francisco. Distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities. More than 7,500 retail 
dealers. 


A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any shade 


You can easily tint Barreled Sun- 
light any shade you wish. It is an 
“all-oil” product and blends readily 
with any good oil color, 
producing beautifully 
clear, lasting tints. Deal- 
ers carry handy tubes of 
Barreled Sunlight Tint- 
ing Colors. Quantities 
of five gallons or more 
are tinted to order at the 
factory, without extra 
charge. 


U, S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. ae 
35-Q Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me: Check [] Information 
on the use of Interior Barreled Sunlight. 
(Enclosed find 10¢ for sample can.) 
O New booklet on Outside Barreled 
"The Whitest White House 
n Town.”’ 
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The faithful fans are almost 
sure to tune in when one of 
the big stars is announced 


Music Takes Off Its High Hat 


An American Audience of Almost Any Kind Today 
Demands First-Class Entertainment and Gets It - 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


business suit, house dress, overalls, or what have you? 

Gone are the days of supercilious exclusiveness in 
musical circles. It is no longer a question whether the best 
artists can afford to ‘‘step down’’ to the level of a ready-made 
audience; rather, it is a problem whether they will be given 
such an opportunity, with competition becoming keener every 
minute. 

Today the musicians in America (which means practically 
all of the world’s best) realize that an audience of some kind 
is more important than the whole gamut of tradition, conven- 
tion, and orthodoxy. They have erased most of the rules of 
their former decalog, particularly “Thou shalt not appear in 
vaudeville, movies, talkies, or on the radio,”’ and substituted 
for each absurd restriction the blanket command, ‘Thou shalt 
sing or play wherever and whenever people are willing to 
listen and pay for the privilege.” 

There was a time when success upon the American concert 
stage was attended by a vast ritual of tradition and burdened 
with an overwhelming load of “don’ts.” It was a most pre- 
carious business, and you had to be exceedingly careful from 
the time you stepped into a Carnegie Hall studio until you 
blossomed in an Aeolian Hall debut, and right on into your 
tour of the provinces after that. 

You had to have the right teachers, the right managers and 
press agents, the right time and place for public appearances, 
the right program, the right accompanist, even the right clothes 
and flowers. And the one thing that you absolutely could not 
do was to appear as anything but a “legitimate” concert artist, 
or, perhaps, in grand opera. 


M ee is taking off its high hat and putting on its 


"THE case of Wilfred Douthitt was a sardonic commentary 

on this absurd system. Mr. Douthitt was an excellent bari- 
tone who came from England to sing with Eleanor Painter in 
“The Lilac Domino.” While he was enjoying a huge success in 
this musical comedy, he ventured to give a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall. It received pleasantly patronizing comment from 
the critics, but they refused to take Mr. Douthitt seriously as 
a concert singer. 

Some time after that, Wilfred Douthitt disappeared. Then 
there emerged from Africa (where he had been “‘lion-hunting”’) 
a bearded “Belgian” baritone named Louis Graveure, who 
likewise gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall. The critics were 
unanimous in penetrating the disguise, but equally unanimous 
in praising unreservedly the voice and art of Mr. Graveure, for 
he was now a “legitimate” concert artist. Incidentally, he also 


became the husband of Eleanor Painter. In spite of apparently 
overwhelming evidence, the transition was never admitted by 
Mr. Graveure, who is, by this time, a tenor, with facial appen- 
dage reduced to a moustache, but still faithful to the traditions 
of the concert stage. 

Things have changed since this little protean drama took 
place, however. If concert and opera stars can “knock them 
dead”’ on the big time, or project an art and a personality from 
the screen or over the air, more power to them! In most cases 
the chief problem is to get the job and satisfy the audience. 


“THERE was the case of the Ponselle (or Ponsilio) sisters 

from Meriden, Connecticut, fomerly a vaudeville duet riot. 
Rosa is today one of the outstanding stars of the Metropolitan 
Opera, while Carmela, with a voice of lower range but similar 
beauty, specializes in concert singing. 

There is John Charles Thomas, once a musical-comedy bari- 
tone, and now a top-notcher of the concert stage. There is 
Orville Harrold, who stepped from the Hippodrome to the 
Metropolitan and back again to vaudeville, with dizzying 
rapidity and dazzling tenor tones. 

These singers all proved that the standards are not so differ- 
ent after all. An American audience of almost any kind today 
demands first-class music and gets it. 

The doffing of the high hat in musical circles began some 
years ago. Mme. Johanna Gadski, one of the great Wagnerian 
sopranos of the past, spent her declining years of song on the 
Keith circuit. Mme. Schumann-Heink, veteran contralto, has 
had her fling at musical comedy and the talking pictures. 
Victor Herbert’s symphony orchestra played regularly in movie 
theaters up to the time of his death. Leo Ornstein and Percy 
Grainger were among the first of the great pianists to enter the 
temple of the motion picture. 

More recent recruits from grand opera are Evelyn Herbert 
of Chicago, long a member of “‘Roxy’s gang”’ and now a Shubert 
star of operetta; Louise Hunter of the Metropolitan, featured 
in Arthur Hammerstein’s “Golden Dawn”; Marguerita Sylva, 
in the same show, once among the most popular of Carmens; 
Mary Ellis, another Metropolitan Opera singer, finding her 
best field in speaking roles, and Anna Case and Anna Fitziu, 
outstanding public interpreters of ‘“The Star Spangled Banner,” 
both highly successful in vaudeville. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the popular concert baritone, has be- 
come a radio regular, as has Walter Damrosch, New York’s 
great symphonic conductor. Godfrey Ludlow, violinist, and 
Graham McNamee, announcer - (Continued on page 67 
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You should see the new Pieces of 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED } 


Can you imagine Johanna Silver, that in- 

trepid pirate girl of olden days, stepping 

forth today in a Paris-designed pirate frock? 

With a chic new bandana chapeau by afamous 

modiste and boots by a famous bottier? With 

her whole costume straight from the Rue de 

la Paix? That’s just what’s happened. PIECES 

OF 8 in 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate now 
comes to you accoutred in the Paris manner. \4 
For PIECES OF 8, a smart, modern idea to 
begin with now appears in chests and trays 
as smart and modern as the “8 idea” itself— 
designed by Monsieur Reynaldo Luza, Paris 
artist, fashion authority élégant. Regal 
background for the sparkling glory of ai 
1847 ROGERS BROsS., the finest of all silver- = 
plate. PIECES OF 8 in all patterns with eight 
of each flatware essential (knives, forks, 
spoons) $43.75 (slightly higher in Canada). 
And tea and dinnerware in matching patterns 
at equally moderate prices ...See these new 
1929 PIECES OF 8 sets at any silverware 
counter, or write for booklet F12 to Dept. E, 
International SilverCompany,Meriden,Conn. 


34 PIECES 


CHEST FREE 


HERE IS THE STATELY ANCESTRAL PATTERN IN THE NEW 
PARIS CHEST, $43.75 ... ALL PATTERNS ARE AVAILABLE, 
INCLUDING LEGACY, THE MODERN FLAIR IN SILVERWARE 


1847 ROGERS 


SILVER PLATE 


ERNATIONAL SILVER CO 


GENERAL OFFICES: MERIDEN, CONN. SALESROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONT, 
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Cash-F. O. B. Factory 


Only "70 


Too much drudgery is bad for anyone. 
Why not eliminate all the pump and 
carry drudgery in your family ?—have 


RUNNING WATER 


in your home 


Have running water, not merely because 
it lessens hard work but because it brings 
a wonderful and constantly enjoyed con- 
venience which once with, you never 
would think of being without! 


Have it in your home —that your sink, 
bathroom, lavatories and laundry, and 
your barn or garage, may have instant 
hose and faucet service. Have it in your 
summer cottage—that there, too, you 
may have the comforts of home. 


And the price of the wonderful plant 
which brings youand yoursallthiscomfort 
and convenience—and brings it indefi- 
nitely—is only $70. Easy terms, too, if 
you wish. 


No matter what your water service 
problem, Fairbanks-Morse engineers will 
help you. Get in touch with us. Our coun- 
sel is free and puts you under no obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon at once. Meantime 
see your dealer. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S-6 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
= Send your FREE Home Water Service 
Book giving full details about the New F-M 
Home Electric Water System. 


My source of water supply is: 


0 Lake 0 Spring 0 Stream 
0 Deep Well 0 Shallow Well — Cistern 
Have you electricity? 0 Yes O No 


_ useful in a family 


Comfortable Closets Displace Old Ones 


[Continued from page 27 | 


explain in their 
hearing exactly why 
she cannot go out 
riding immediately. 

The downstairs 
makeup closet is 


where there are 
young people and 
much entertaining. 
It also is equipped 
with a stool, a nar- 
row shelf for toilet 
accessories, a small 
hanging mirror, 
and, of course, a 
light. In fact, a 
light, usually from 
the ceiling, is indis- 
pensable in almost 
every closet. Fora 
slight extra expense 
the light can be 
rigged up so that it 
will flash on auto- 
matically when the 
door is opened. The 
makeup closet is at- 
tractive. if painted 
or papers inside 
with pastel shades; 
or sometimes the 
walls are covered 
with glazed chintz. 

A closet is an in- 


azine. 


season. 


them. 


THOUSANDS SENT 
THEIR RECIPES 


ANY homemakers, antic- 
ipating the summer-pre- 
serving season, will want to 
send for our little booklet that 
tells how to make extra-good 
conserves, jams, and jellies. 
This booklet contains 199 
recipes for making these lus- 
cious products of the pre- 
serving kettle. The recipes 
themselves were selected from 
thousands of favorite ones 
sent us by readers of the mag- 


In “Recipes for Best Con- 
serves, Jams, and Jellies,”’ you 
will find recipes for preserv- 
ing each fruit as it comes in 
We are sure you will 
be as delighted as we are with 
the variety and goodness of 


We shall be happy to send 
ou a copy of “Recipes for* 
est Conserves, Jams, and 

Jellies’ on receipt of 10 cents, 
which covers the cost of pub- 
lication. Address Department 
K, The Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


send the dimensions 
and floor plan to 
these manufac- 
turers, most of them 
will plan her kitch- 
en for her and ad- 
vise as to which 
closet units are best 
for her purpose. Ac- 
cording to plans 
very carefully 
worked out by the 
Department of Ag- 
riculture, the bins 
for vegetables and 
shelves for canned 
goods should be 
close to the work- 
table; the closet for 
pots and pans 
should be near the 
stove; and the china 
closet should be as 
close as possible to 
the sink or the 
drainboard. 
Practically no 
self-respecting 
ironing-board now- 
adays allows itself 
to be seen lying 
round when not in 
use. It has its own 
support fastened by 
a hinge to its under 


dispensable adjunct 
of the library or sit- 
ting-room as a place to keep atlases or 
other books too big for the shelves, old 
magazines, piano or —- records, 
bulky stationery, and camera equipment. 
The ideal location is in the form of cup- 
boards built in under the bookshelves or 
the window seat. Care should be taken 
to see that the bottoms of these cup- 
boards are raised 2 or 3 inches from the 
floor, even tho the outside framework 
goes all the way down; otherwise it will 
be hard to keep the inside free from dust. 


HE winner of any beauty contest 

among closets would be the graceful, 
built-in cupboards of our great-grand- 
mothers’ day, which are now such prized 
possessions among antique collectors. The 
most useful as well as the most lovely 
were made with open shelves above, or 
shelves protected by small-paned glass 
doors, and a lower third concealed by 
solid, paneled wooden doors. The top 
shelves frequently ended in a concave 
back like a sea-shell, which was painted 
a light blue and made an effective back- 
ground for the family’s best china. Very 
characteristic of the old cupboards were 
the H hinges, usually made of iron. 
Graceful copies of these old corner cup- 
boards may be bought today, and are 
both decorative and useful. Especially 
where space is limited, the corner cup- 
board or the corner closet is an excellent 
idea. 

The closet is ape more appreciated 
in the kitchen than anywhere else. Mov- 
able kitchen furniture has almost disap- 

red, and the walls of the up-to-date 
 trmciesg are almost completely covered 
with closets and cabinets. Built-in clos- 
ets, ready made to fit almost any kitchen 
space or arrangement, can now be bought 
from a number of manufacturers. These 
include cabinets for china, for canned 
goods, for staple groceries, such as pota- 
toes and flour, for big and small kitchen 
utensils, for an electric or gas refrigerat- 
ing unit, for table linen and silver, and 
for dustpan, mop, and broom. If the 
woman who is planning her kitchen will 


side, and when its 
work is over it f olds, 
leg and all, into a flat closet specially 
built into the wall to receive it. These 
folding boards and closets can, of course, 
be bought already made. Just as con- 
venient in a small kitchen is the break- 
fast table and two benches which col- 
lapse and disappear into a wall closet. 
(See the photograph on page 27.) 

In most houses the linen closet is lo- 
cated in the upstairs hall. This little 
room has undergone almost as great a 
metamorphosis as others of its kind de- 
signed for other purposes. It has suc- 
cumbed to the craze for specialization. A 
good plan for a linen closet is to make it 
with double doors, one for the lower half 
and one for the upper. Behind the lower 
door, which need not be opened so often, 
are right and left-hand sections. One of 
these contains shelves for blankets, and 
the other, space for a soiled clothesbin or 
hamper. For the upper half of the closet, 
sliding shelves are a t convenience, 
since they can be pulled out and their 
contents made more accessible. It is also 
a good idea to have a sliding tray in 
between the upper and lower sections of 
the closet, like the disappearing bread- 
board in a kitchen cabinet, since it pro- 
vides a place to put clean linen while it is 
being counted. Anyone who has had 
the maddening experience of having to 
unfold half a dozen single sheets in her 
search for a double one, will appreciate 
the further convenience of separate 
shelves for double and single sheets and 
counterpanes. 


St photograph in the upper left- 
hand corner of page 27 shows the 

lan for a small closet to hold bathroom 
inen. This could be built directly in the 
bathroom itself. In the lower half are 
sliding drawers for dainty silk under- 
things, and on the door is a glazed chintz 
bag for soiled clothes. A roller shade of 
matching chintz is placed at the top and 
serves as an extra protection from dust. 
The shelves are covered with glazed 
chintz in a plain color to match the deco- 
rations of the (Continued on page 66 
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Mello-Gloss in cool, 
soft tones... for the 
walls of the color- 
ful, modern 
kitchen 


OLOR has invaded the kitchen... 
on pots and pans, on furniture and 
floors . . . a gorgeous wave. 


You have welcomed this vogue of 
color. Your kitchen has become a 
brighter, pleasanter, more cheerful 
place to work in. But what about the 
walls? Are they not, perhaps, the one 
discordant note in an otherwise charm- 
ing interior? 

Then turn to Mello-Gloss . . . the 
finishing touch for the colorful, mod- 
ern kitchen. 


Mello-Gloss is a washable paint 
made in a wealth of soft, charming 
shades, It dries quickly to a smooth, 
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semi-gloss finish which does 
not readily catch or hold dirt. 
It can be cleaned easily and 
quickly with soap and water or 
with Lowe Brothers Cleaner. 


All Lowe Brothers paint 
products are made to 
meet specific require- 
ments and there is a 
product for each decora- 


Mello-Gloss is but one of the “Gl tive and protective need. 


outstanding paint products pre- duiler. | Prefuse 


trated in colors with valuable in- 


When you are plan- 


pared by Lowe Brothers. It is formation om home deers. Or ning the painting or 


made primarily todoonespecific 
thing...to give beautiful and lasting 
color to walls and ceilings .. . and it 


mailed direct for 10 cents in stamps. 


decoration of your home, 
and now is the time to plan it, go 
to the Lowe Brothers dealer in your 


does that one thing superlatively well. community. He will be glad to give 


you the Lowe Brothers Color 


Cards and help you select the 
products and the colors you 
should use foreach particular 
surface. The Lowe Brothers 
Company, Factories: Day- 
ton, O., Toronto, Canada. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 
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Just Supposing— 
LET’S sit in this grateful shade and 
do a little supposing. 

Suppose awnings of Otis Fabrics 
didn’t give exceptional wear. (They 
do, though.) 

Suppose they didn’t protect us from 


sun and rain, and yet permit that nec- 
essary bit of diffused light to filter 
through the awning. (But they do.) 

Suppose that the designs were paint- 
ed or printed on instead of being ac- 
tually woven into the fabric. 

EVEN THEN—Their bright, un- 
usual stripes would still reflect the 
best Moorish and Oriental art. 

There would still be a suitable de- 
sign in the large group for any home, 
anywhere. 

Awnings of Otis Awning Fabrics 
would still bring a magic touch of 
Southern charm to your own front 
yard—make your home smile, warm- 
hearted, to all the world, “I’m happy 
hospitable and gay!” 

The couponis for your convenience. 
Mail it today. And your awning maker 
will show you Otis Awning Fabrics. 


OTIS 


AWNING FABRICS 
COLORS WOVEN IN 


Otis Company, Department B-6 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, the 16-page booklet, illus- 
trated in colors and a sample of Otis Awning Fabrics for 
ings and pies, garden and porch furniture, etc. 
(Write your name and address in the margin below.) 


bathroom and harmonize with the de- 
sign of the shade. The ladder stool is 
an extra convenience. The | ng 
dog and the complacent cat, in white 
porcelain, are the newest things in 
door stoppers. 

Art and ingenuity have exhausted 
themselves on modern designs for 
bedroom closets. One of the illustra- 
tions for this article shows a mode of 
arrangement when a room has two 
shallow closets rather than one deep 
one. Not-so-often-used clothes in 
boxes occupy the top shelf and are 
protected from dust, in this case b 
a curtain of glazed chintz edged wi 
pleated ruffles of chintz in a contrast- 
ing color. The shelf below, covered 
with the same chintz, contains stands 
for hats, and the one below that has 
ornamental boxes for gloves or hand- 
kerchiefs. The four drawers, with an 
indenture instead of a handle, are for 
underclothes, and the tier of com- 
partments at the side, which is bought 
separately and placed in the closet, is 
for shoes. On the left-hand door is a 
necktie rack and more space for shoes. 

Each clothes closet should be indi- 
vidually planned to suit the particular 
needs of the owner. The arrangements 
shown here are only two of many pos- 
sible plans. For shetiaik any sc 
inside units may be bought to fit, and 
these include a number of ingenious 
and labor-saving devices. First come 
those which — for the handling 
of dresses, of which, of course, 
demand a pole and coat hangers. 
When we put the simplest kind of 
pole in our closets, most of us thought 
that we were taking a real step for- 
ward, but even the pole sometimes 
necessitated a certain amount of grop- 
ing in the dark. Today sliding poles 
may be bought, like those used in 
dress shops, which have a handle on 
the end and nearest the door, by 
which they can be pulled out into 
the room, thus making all the clothes 
easily accessible. These metal de- 
vices may be screwed to two oppo- 
site walls, to a wall and a door frame, 
or to the bottom of a high shelf, so 
that they are adaptable to any shape 
of closet. 

One sometimes finds, in old houses, 
small closets with very high ceilings. 
The space in these may be utilized to 

advantage by putting a pulley 
in the center of the ceiling, running a 
small rope thru it, and thus hoisting 
out of the way, protected from dust 
by covers, evening dresses or other 
clothes not worn frequently. 


may be taken care of in any 
one of four ways: either in boxes 
like the one shown in the illustration, 
which may be bought at big depart- 
ment stores; or in shoe bags hung on 
the wall or the inside of the door; or 
on narrow, sloping shoe shelves, each 
with a narrow ridge in the middle on 
which the shoe hangs by its heel; or 
on metal rods which fasten to the 
wall. Sometimes a shallow recess in 
the wall is made into a closet for 
nothing but shoes. 

It seems strange, but wardrobes 
are actually coming back into favor 
for men’s rooms. However, they are 
very different from the old-fashioned 
horrors, and have tried to emphasize 
this difference by changing their 
name. They are now known as chif- 
forobes. They are deep, solid, sit 
squarely on the ground, have every- 
thing in them easily accessible. Firms 
which make the chifforobes also make 
the separate units, which come in a 
variety of sizes and may be fitted 
into a closet. 


A 3-Way Spray 
9, Gets All 
Every Pest Stopped 


—by the fastest, deadliest three- 
chemical combination offered. 
Rids the garden of all bugs, 
blights, fungi. Wherever trouble 
threatens, simply use “ALL 
¢ ROUNDSPRAY”. Quick, sure, 
convenient — and economical. 
Certified by laboratory and gar- 
den testing In tight, safe can 
—easy to use. Ask Your Dealer 
for Free “Spraying Guide”’. 


Acme Waite & Corok Works 


Division) Detroit 


/ 


| PRICE 75. 


Michigan 


. Have You Used? 


. “The silver polish of 101 uses” 
> ves a brilliant lasting 
\ lustre on silver, th fix- 

b4) tures, mirrors, windows, etc. 

Wonderful on nickel and 


ROSES 
Planting 

Good varieties, Plants ready May Ist. 

Write for our 1929 Rose Pamphlet. 


L. B. CODDINGTON, Bex 3, Murray Hill, N_J. 
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ACME 
~ 
3 
SG 
HP Easiest and quickest way to water lawn or garden. No 
need to wante cummer evenings belting © bese. A Shower 
; Pipe puts an end to this tedious work. Eight feet long (two 
ae 4 ft. sections) with four sprays. Sprinkles a 10x 20 ft. area. 
; watering. modern sprinkler for busy man. Easy 
at move without walking in wet. No moving parts 
ae [Tivante) to wear out. Buy a Shower Pipe and you'll 
| 
NOW 
4 METALGLASE 
= ond al glass of auto. No muss. Ask 
your dealer for Metalglas or 
send 10c to cover postage and 
Melalgias Mig. Co., Box KB, Marengo, 


Music Takes Off 
Its High Hat 


[Continued from page 62] 


extraordinary, are only two of a vast 
number of former concert performers 
now constantly on the air. 

But it is the big movie theater that 
has done the most to bring the out- 
standing artist and the outspreading 
audience together in recent years. 
Hugo Riesenfeld was the significant 
gpa in this practical movement. 


e was Hammerstein’s concert mas- — 


ter (and the best of his fiddlers) at the 
old Manhattan Opera House. Before 
that he had played chamber music 
in Vienna with Schoenberg, Bodan- 
zky, and other notables. In New 
York he found his real niche at the 
Rialto Theater, where he developed 
the first symphony orchestra to ac- 
company motion pictures. Josiah 
Zuro, Erno Rapee, and others followed 
in his footsteps. “Roxy” Rothapfel 
himself got many of his musical ideas 
from Riesenfeld, and they worked to- 
gether for years. 

Today the records of New York's 
biggest movie es reveal an ex- 
traordinary list of the headliners of 
serious music. The Publix group 
(Rialto, Rivoli, and Paramount) pre- 
sent an unbroken line of noteworthy 
musical achievement. Here have ap- 
= a not only Riesenfeld and Victor 

Vagner (now conducting at the East- 
man theater in Rochester) but Plot- 
nikoff of the Petre Imperial 
Opera, Waller of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, and Gusikoff of the Phfladel- 
phia Orchestra. Paul Althouse and 
Carmela Ponselle of the Metropolitan 
Opera are among the vocal soloists 
appearing in these theaters, with 

oscha Seidel, Fradkin, and others, 
in the instrumental list. Frederick 

Fradkin was formerly concert master 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and this splendid violinist filled the 
same position at the Capitol Theater 
before taking his final place in vaude- 
ville, which has also claimed Eddy 
Brown, Kerekjarto, and other artists 
of the bow. 

The new Roxy Theater has madea 
specialty of Sunday-morning con- 
certs, whose performers have already 
included Gadski, Braslau, Matzen- 
auer, Giannini, Graveure, Crooks, 
Levitzki, and Rudolph Ganz. Maxi- 
milian Pilzer, for many years concert 
master of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, is now conducting 
for Roxy. 

No longer does the sacred name of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 

ntee a success with average 
enon They care little for names 
or reputations. They know nothing 
a music, but they know what they 

e. 

This is even more true of the radio. 
The faithful fans are almost sure to 
tune in when one of the big stars is 
announced, but they must be shown, 
or the dial will move over to find an- 
other station. A good concert or 
operatic singer is not necessarily a 
good radio singer, and that rather 
specialized art has already created 
some little distinct headliners of its 
own, totally unknown in the field of 
“serious” music. 

Such distinctions, in short, are 
merely artificial phrases from now on. 
There is a vast public for good music, 
but it may never appear in the con- 
cert halls and opera houses. Perhaps 
rg is why music is taking off its high 
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Mellow fast colors and shadow lines 
that architects demand.... plus 
resistance to fire and weather 


IF DURABILITY, fire-proof 
qualities, and low cost had been 
the only considerations, a vast 
numbergof expensive homes 
would have been roofed with 
asbestos shingles years ago. 
But a roof must accent the 
beauty of the entire residence. 
Because no asbestos shingle 
could offer rich permanent 
colors, or shadow lines, homes 
of architectural merit rejected 
them, and continued to use 
wood and slate .. . until 
Eternits came! 

Eternit Asbestos Shingles do 
have rich, mellow colors—lus- 
trous weavings that hold their 
beauty under sun and blowing 
weather. Eternits, too, have 
shadow lines, especially in the 
Horizontal shingle, which is 
an original Eternit design. 
With its beauty, and the shad- 
ows, a roof of Eternits will 
increase the charm of any 
residence—whether mansion 
or suburban cottage. 

The colors are widely varied. 
Emerald Green, fresh and verdant, 
yet not vivid ... Colonial Gray, quiet, 
soft as a gray folded dress is soft . . . 
Indian Red, brilliant, intense .. . 
Quarry Blue, a natural slate color. 
And these shingles will remain rich 
and beautiful. Positively they will 
not bloom or fade out because a 
special color treatment has been 
used in their manufacture. 

And in addition to these colors 
there is Autumn Bronze, russet as a 
late autumn leaf . . . and Heather- 
blends, an exquisite grouping of five 
harmonious shades. They bear the 


REG US. PAT OFF 


ASBESTOS , 
SHINGLES 4 


+ 


On this attractive home on Glenn Road, Ardmore, Pa., soft gray 


shingles have been laid in the American 

hand of time gently . . . mellowing 
under the breath of the wind, taking 
on a richer texture with the years. 

A roof of Eternit Asbestos Shingles 
is a sound investment. The original 
cost is low. And the fact that you will 
never need another roof makes the 
first cost a matter of even less im- 
portance. Eternit Asbestos Shingles 
will not rot, nor chip, nor break off 
in cold weather. Insulating proper- 
ties are excellent. The roof is abso- 
lutely fire-proof; it resists sparks, 
flying embers, flame. 

Perhaps you are planning to 

build. Or your present home may 
be ready for a new roof. In either 
event, let your architect, builder, 
or the Eternit dealer tell you about 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles—today. 
Eternit, Inc., 9217 Riverview 
Drive, St. Louis. Offices and ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Houston and Jacksonville. 
Also makers of Eternit Big-Seven 
Corrugated Asbestos Sheets, and 
Eternit Asbestos Flat Sheets. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE OWNER, EVERY ETERNIT SHINGLE IS TRADE-MARKED— 
EVERY ETERNIT ROOF IS REGISTERED 
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Are you using 


the Mopern  SHort-Boit” Metruop 


in making your 
Jams and Jellies? 


!t saves time and money, 


and insures perfect 
jams and jellies... 


HE Certo “short-boil” method 

is now accepted as the most 
efficient, economical way to make 
all your jams and jellies. Famous 
cooking experts, including Alice 
Bradley and Sarah Field Splint, 
recommend it. The Home Eco- 
nomics Departments of universi- 
ties and colleges all over the 
country teach it. Millions of 
women use it! 


C\ rto is a pure fruit product— 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. With Certo, anyone can 
make perfect jams and jellies, 
quickly and easily, from any fruit 
or fruit juice, even those delicious 
fruits that never before would jell. 
Only one or two minutes’ boiling 
is required — hence the name, 
“short-boil” method. Millions of 
women have discovered that jams 
and jellies made the Certo “short- 
boil” way have better color and 
flavor—more like the fresh fruit 
itself—and that the cost per glass 
is from 1 to 3 cents less than by 
the old “long-boil” method. 

The experiences of Mrs. A. and Mrs. 
B., as outlined on this page, make clear 
not only the genuine economy but also 


the wonderful simplicity and ease of the 
Certo method. 


F R E E: 


on how to make jams and 
jellies by the “‘short-boil’’ 


method—the other, an ‘Recipes 
illustrated booklet of per 
**Recipes for Tempting 

Dishes Using Jams and Jams and follies 


Jellies.”” Mail coupon to 

Elizabeth Palmer, Home a 
Service Dept. She will 
write you and send the 

two booklets. 


Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 
Certo Corporation, 

300 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Un Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me the a booklets described 


if you want 


The Old-Fashioned 
“‘Long-Boil”’ Method 


1 Mrs. A. had two ¢ ‘arts 
of ripe strawberries <0 be 
made into jam. After 
hulling her berries, she 
was ready tostart making 
her jam at nine o'clock. 


3 The dark band on the 
kettle indicates the 
amount of fruit and juice 


(4 cups). 
berries cost 20¢ a quart 
—2 quarts 40¢. 


5 Mrs. A. added 2 Ibs. of 
sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 7¢ per lb.—2 
Ibs. 14¢. 


7 Following the old “pound 
for pound” standard rec- 
ipe, Mrs. A. had to boil 
the fruit and sugar about 
30 minutes before the 
jam thickened to the de- 


4 Mrs. B., using the same 
quantity of strawberries, 
(2 quarts), got the same 
amount of fruit and juice 


(4 cups). Her berries 
also cost 20¢ a quart—2 
quarts 40¢. 


6 Mrs. B. added 3 Ibs. of 
sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 7¢ per Ib.—3 
Ibs. 21¢. (The next step 
explains this larger quan- 
tity of sugar.) 


8 Mrs. B. simply brought 
her fruit and sugar to a 
tumbling boil, and boiled 
them for 1 minute, then 
added 1% bottle (14 cup) 
of Certo, The fruit flavor 
and color were saved and 
the juice didn’t boil away. 
That is why extra sugar 
was needed—simply to 
jell the juice that would 


This same comparison holds true with all fruits. With Certo, by saving 
the fruit juice formerly boiled away, you get half again more jam or jelly 
from a given amount of fruit. You save the delicate color, the delicious 
flavor of the fresh fruit. You save time, effort, and fuel, and get a perfect 
jam or jelly every time at a saving of from one to three cents per glass. 
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The Lure of Other Countries 


Now the Writing of Travel Books Has Become a Fine Art 


RE are you going this sum- 
mer? Are you planning a trip 
to Hawaii, Japan, and China? 

Are you consulting guide books that tell 
you just what to do when you get to 
Spain? Or are you spending the warm, 
lazy, vacation months right on your own 
comfortable front porch? 

If you are staying at home, I can tell 
you books to read that you will find quite 
as thrilling and imagination satisfying as 
the actual trips would be. Well, at least, 
it is safe to say that you will find them 
almost as satisfying, and to many persons 
they will be more so. For the writing of 
a travel book has become a fine art, and 
some of the best literature of our time is 
built around the lure of foreign places. 

I must begin with the rarest book of 
all—books, rather, for The Letters of Ger- 
trude Bell (Boni and Liveright, $10) fill 
two heavy volumes. This Englishwoman 
had a vivid, eager, many-sided personality 
that lights up these travel letters in a 
remarkable way, and what a life she 
lived! She was a traveler, explorer, 
mountaineer, archeologist, linguist, and 
historian all rolled into one, and her lot 
took her to many fascinating and out-of- 
the-way places in Asia. She took a long 
horseback trip to Asia Minor where she 
inspected ruins and copied inscriptions; 
she returned to the same place later with 
the archeologist Ramsey to supervise 
some excavating. 


HE® most daring journey, however, 
was into the heart of the Arabian 
Desert among hostile tribes, and into 
territory which few Europeans had ever 
reached. The information she‘was able 
to give him was very valuable 
to Colonel Lawrence in his 
famous revolt. 

During the World War, 
Gertrude Bell was sent to 
Mesopotamia, and there, as 
oriental secretary, she worked 
far beyond the limit of her 
strength, making maps, get- 
ting news from the desert 
sheiks (by the way, you must 
call them shecks, not sheeks.), 
editing a magazine in Arabic, 
and writing government re- 
ports. All the time she was 
sending long, colorful, de- 
lightful letters home to her 
mother, and these Lady Bell 
edited after her daughter’s 
death. 

Modern psychology has a 
great deal to say about the 
detrimental effect of sup- 
pressed desires. If you are, 
to your particular world, a 
gentle, reasonably contented 
mother of three fine children, 
a capable housekeeper, presi- 
dent of the missionary socie- 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


An illustration from “China’s Mil- 
lions,” by Anna Louise Strong,abook 
which is absorbing and convincing 


ty, and member of a parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation—if you are all this and yet there 
rages in your heart a fierce longing to do 
daring deeds in wild places you will prob- 
ably never be able to see—I can tell you 
how to find relief without leaving home! 
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Arm yourself with a good atlas, The Let- 
ters of Gertrude Bell, and T. E. Lawrence’s 
Revolt in the Desert (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, $3), which I have told you 
about in an earlier issue, and travel vica- 
riously. Your summer will be a delight. 
Incidentally, let your husband share in 
your literary adventures, for he will en- 
joy them, too. 

I have already mentioned A Daughter 
of the Samurai, by Etsu Sugimoto (Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company, $3) several 
times in these pages. I can’t help repeat- 
ing, however, that it will give you as vivid 
a picture of Japan as Gertrude Bell gives 
of Arabia. Each is a book of which people 
say to me over and over again, “I can’t 
tell you how much I enjoyed reading it!” 
And so, naturally, I wish to pass their 
remarks on to you. 


LIAM BEEBE, as I have said 
before, is a scientist who really 
knows how to write. I don’t think I have 
mentioned before his newest volume, 
Beneath Tropic Seas (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $3.50), in which he describes deep- 
sea life near the island of Haiti. It is a 
good book to read aloud in a family 
which has some taste for the scientific. 

Speaking of Haiti, I wonder if you have 
met The Magic Island (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, $3.50) yet. It is by W. B. 
Seabrook, a former newspaper man, and 
is a remarkable story of the voodoo mys- 
teries that the author witnessed during 
the months he lived in that place of black 
magic. He tells what he saw there—he 
describes his emotional and intellectual 
reactions in a way to make you shudder, 
and to cause 
“Each particular hair to stand 

on end 
Like quills upon the fretful 
porpentine.”’ 

The Magic Island was the 
January choice of The Liter- 
ary Guild, so perhaps you 
have already met this much- 
heralded, much-discussed 
book. If you haven’t, do look 
it up; and after finishing it, 
you may, like my husband, 
seek out W. B. Seabrook’s 
earlier travel book, Adven- 
tures in Arabia (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, $3), in 
order to enjoy that, too. 

By the way, what a joy it 
is, and how much more you 
get out of your reading ad- 
ventures, if you take one 
country at a time and read 


Gertrude Bell, whose vivid, 
many-sided personality gleams 
thru her travel letters, 
published in two volumes 
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—window screens modernized 
| 


\ = q 
2! | 
o> 
= 
have charm 
and convenience —most 


fying to the modern home 

—built in with all types of 

windows, they’ are a per- 

manent satisfaction—roll- 

ing up and down for 

convenience and storage. 

Yes, even a child can store 

them. Just a touch sends them 

up completely hidden and pro- 

tected. The handsome electro-plated “AluminA” wire 

is woven to our own specifications and is scarcely 

visible. It is durable and non-rusting Rolscreens offer 
handsome window screens for homes of beauty 

Think of the storage space and labor saved annually 

over the “old type”’ screens. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
263 Main Street, Pella, lowa 


tA Sections 

through guide showing lug in selvedge 
of screen wire which prevents screen 
from ing. A “non-sagging” 

found only in Rolscreens. 
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Center of the, 


CHARMED LAND 


A VACATION of endless charm. ~ Metropolitan 
comforts in this wonder city, then, over paved high- 
ways, snow-capped mountains; glaciers; flower- 
strewn Alpine valleys; ocean beaches; ever-green 
forests—golfing, boating, fishing, mountain climbing, 

motoring, camping. Always delight- 


fully cool—62 degrees summer average 
for 38 years, 
# CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Room 116, Seattle, Washington 
Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 


Name 
Address____ 


everything that you can regarding it. 
Take Russia, for instance. Its lure is 
of a different kind, of course, one that 
demands more thought and study than 
does lazy Spain, but to} some ty 
minds that only makes the reading of 
bookson Russia the more thrilling. 

To get a little understanding of the 
old Russia just before its downfall, 
try the following books: The Jntimate 
Life of the Last Tzarina, by Princess 
Catherine Radziwell (The Dial 
Press, $5), and Rasputin, the Holy 
Devil, by Rene Fulop-Miller (The 
Viking Press, $5). And then, in order 
to learn what present-day Russia is 
like, read The New Russia, by Dor- 
othy Thompson (Henry Holt, $3), 
Dreiser Looks at Russia, by Theodore 
Dreiser (Horace Liveright, $3), The 
Real Situation in Russia, by Leon 
Trotsky (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 

any, $2.50), and The Russian Land, 
o Albert Rhys Williams (New Re- 
public, $1, paper-bound). Among all 
these books I can promise you plenty 
of food for thought and discussion. 

But to return to travel books of a 
less controversial and more leisurely 
kind. One of the most readable that 
I have found lately is Nights Abroad, 
by Konrad Bercovici (The Century 
Company, $4), who has written other 
colorful volumes. This is simply a 
series of personal impressions of vari- 
ous foreign cities: Venice, Damas- 
cus, Berlin, Monte Carlo, Madrid 
Budapest, Vienna, and others. If 
you are familiar with Bercovici's oth- 
er work, you know how delightful his 
“personal impressions’’ can be. 

One of Bercovici’s other recent 
works is The Story of the Gypsies (Cen- 
tury, $4), and that reminds me that 
this and a group of other books on the 
gypsies (try —_——— on the sub- 
ject that Irving Brown has done, for 
instance.) would be a happy choice 
for your summer reading—that is, if 
you have the type of imagination to 
which the gypsies appeal. Speaking 
of gypsies, there is soon to be a biog- 
raphy of George Borrow; his are some 
of the best gypsy books that have 
ever been written. 


HIS world seems to be in a state of 

ferment, new forces are at work 
everywhere. If China interests you (It 
should, for here the yeast of modern 
ideas must act on the oldest of civili- 
zations.), try Anna Louise Strong’s 
personal account of her adventures 
there in 1927. Her book is called 
China’s Millions (Coward-McCann, 
$4) and is absorbing, sturdy, and con- 
vincing. I had been reading of Rus- 
sia, and was sure that I, at least, did 
not yearn to go there now, so crowded, 
unsanitary, and chaotic must Mos- 
cow seem. Then I picked up China’s 
Millions again, and in the last chap- 
ter came upon the author’s descrip- 
tion of her journey into Russia from 
Mongolia: 

“To those who travel into Mon- 
olia from the vill of Russia and 
iberia, these 600 kilometers seem, 

no doubt, a lonely, desolate, journey. 
But to us, fresh from the primeval 
desert of the Gobi . . . this road 
seemed already a part of civilization. 
the radio, the telegraph, the airplane, 
the first sign of culture from the 
north. 

**. . . The land, while still vast and 
lonely, was tamer than the Gobi. 
Trees appeared, and occasional road- 
side inns, and even a large farm or 
two in the valleys, owned by Chinese 
or Russians. There were not many of 
these houses or inns, it is true; one 


Could It Happen 
On Your Porch? 


A fine “ensemble” of Porch Ponptinene~ 
Rugs, Lamps, Bric-a-brac .... Tastefully 
arranged ....every purchase representing 
time and money (yours); and T ! 

A quick, hard, driving shower:—*Roll up the 
rugs,—cover those cretonnes,—protect that 
bridge lamp,—move the new pillows,—quick!” 
Maybe you’re in time, maybe not. Anyway, 
the scorching sun-glare next day;—trouble 
again. All unnecessary. 


W:ARREN’S 
PORCH SHADES 


not only beautify,—not only afford privacy,— 
not a cost very little;—they also *PRO- 
TECT both occupants and furnishings. 
WARREN'S “IDEAL”, Jar for 20 
WARREN’S “RAYNAITE”, absolutely 
weather-proof, sight-proof too. All widths 3 
to 12 feet; Sylvan Green, Woodland Brown or 
Natural; velvety smooth slats, oil stained; 
easy to buy, easy to hang, easy to operate. 
Please insist on WARREN’S Porch Shades. 
If your dealer says “I haven’t them”, tell 
him ‘‘Why not? Very well, the factory will 
supply me”, Then write, giving details, to 


WARREN SHADE CO. 
401-409 Summit St. Sauk Rapids, Minn. 


Hot Weather 
COOKING, 


Now real fun 


It’s now wonderfully easy and 
delightful to cook in the hottest 
weather—if you fol- 
low the simple in- 
structions of the 
Cookery Craft 
Course. Don’t be 7 

without it—write TODAY for 
complete information and a copy 
of our booklet “Rich Rewards 


7%7 WATERPROOFED Xx‘ 


15? 


UMBRELIA TENTS 


‘auto beds, foiding tabies, benches-—-ev: 
See Amazing Factory Prices in Big Catalog---It's FREE. 


In our beautiful catalog you will find al: 
the worth while varieties of Peonies 


many valuable suggestions 


Best quality —Fine 
‘ R SES for 
THE IRIS PLACE 


1230 A West High Street, Lexington, Ky. 
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. TETLOW INSTITUTE, Dept. 76, 274 Madison Ave., New York 
> 
BUY DIRECT—seve 37%. Stoll camp equipment national leader 10 
, years. Factory prices on all styles, sizes, types of tents, camp equipment, 
oe auto seat covers, awnings porch swings, couches, gasoline stoves, gas lamps, 
DENVER COLO. 
Ty OUR PEONIES AND 
4 
‘ and Irises. You will also find 4 Ys 
pee are attractive. Write today: 
CHAS. F. WASSENBERG 


MORE TRAVEL 
BOOKS 


OULD you like to read 

about some particular 
place that Mrs. LeCron’s arti- 

| cle doesn’t mention? Write 
her about it, and she will 
gladly send you a list of books 
on the subject. She is also 
glad to answer any other | 


| questions about your own or 

| your children's reading. Sim- 

ply inclose a stamped, self- 

envelope with your 

| inguiry addressed to Helen | 

Cowles LeCron, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. 


might pass 50 kilometers from one to 
the next—the land could hardly be 
considered crowded. But when one 
has traveled a week without seeing a 
farmhouse or an inn, the land appears 
well populated when one passes three 
in a single day. 

“Milk, butter, and , and the 
boiling samovar appear- 
ance at some of those roadside inns. 
Not in all China or Mongolia had we 
seen fresh milk; now we consumed 
quarts of it. 

“By noon next day we reached the 
frontier and saw from afar the white 
temples and churches of Altan Buloc 
. . « Here we could buy gasoline for 
our automobiles, a reminder that in 
the whole stretch of more than 2,000 
kilometers across China and the Gobi 
to Ulan-Bator, we had not been able 
to buy a single tin of gasoline. Now, 
however, we were on regular trade 
routes. 

“.. L had forgotten that Russia 
was so orderly, clean, and civilized. 
In fact, | should haveesaid that those 
were precisely the things that Russia 
isn't. Many times as | have crossed 
thru Poland, from the Germanized 
countryside to the Russianized coun- 
tryside, I have realized how the Ger- 
mans were the bearers of European 
order and culture into thé great cha- 
otic mass of Slav-dom. | had marked 
the contrast between the neat little 
German towns and the ragged, dis- 
ordered Russian villages. . .‘. But 
here, crossing from Mongolia into 
Russia, | saw that the Russians in 
their turn were the bearers of the 
same order and culture to the tribes 
of the East.” 

It’s all in one’s point of view, you 
see. The very best thing a travel 
book can do for you is to give you a 
new perspective, and new perspectives 
are healthful. 


A Sweet-Pea Tip 


THINK my favorite flower is the 

sweet pea, but for years I had very 
little luck. Hard as I tried, and much 
as I read about how to grow it, the 
stem would soon become short and 
the blossom small. 

The most beautiful sweet peas I 
ever saw east of California were grown 
in central Illinois where the soil is 
very black and heavy. There, one day 
[ noticed my hostess carrying pail 
after pail of water and pouring it 
around the roots of her sweet peas. 
“Oh,” she said, when I asked why 
so much water, “sweet peas require 
a lot of water. You cannot give 
them too much any more than you 
can a waterlily.” That's the secret.— 
Harriet A. Sleer. 
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An unseen force is lifting home 
standards up to ever higher 
levels, is raising home values by 
increasing home comforts, is mak- 
ing homes really modern. Mod- 
ern in summer coolness, in winter 
warmth, in fuel economy —it is 
the modernism which comes from 
insulating roof and walls with 
Masonite, the all-wood structural 
insulation. 


Masonite is used for sound dead- 
ening under floors. And when 
Masonite Insulating Lath is used 
as a plaster base it adds the ad- 
vantages of crack resistant walls, 
free from lath marks. 


Do not think that Masonite is ex- 
pensive. Its cost is slight because 
it is structural insulation that re- 
laces other materials. It makes 
mes more valuable, easier to 
sell or rent. 


Surely, if you expect to build a 
worthwhile home, you will want 
the fascinating Masonite booklet. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
111 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mille: Laurel, Mississippi 


Masonite lifts 
home comfort to 


really modern levels 
Masonite 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION * INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 


Masonite Presdwood 


A grainless board 
for paneling and making things 


Masonite Presdwood is ideal for interior pan- 
eling because of its smooth surface and ability 
totake any finish, It makes light, strong shelv- 
ing. It is used by the handy man for radio 
cabinets, toys and doll houses. Is easily cut, 
highly resistant to warping. Ask your builder 
about this grainless wood board and order it 


from your lumber dealer. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


asonite Corporation, Dept. 861 ©uc. 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago Ill. 


| Please send me, free, the story of Masonite. 


| OO If interested in Masonite Presdwood, check here. 
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SEASHORE 
COMFORT 


for your Home 
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VUDOR Shades transform 
your sunny porch into a cool, 
shady place where you can 
enjoy indoor privacy with 
out-of-door comfort. 

Here the family may read, 
rest, sleep and entertain in 
refreshing freedom from sum- 
mer’s torrid heat. 

VUDORS make home more 
attractive—both inside and 
out. Their cost is moderate. 

wood strips keep out 


the sun’s glare and 
UN heat. The exclu- 


sive woven-in 


The beautifully and 


permanently stained 


ventilator in- 
sures perfect 
air circulation. 


Write for color folder 
and name of local dealer 


HoricH SHADE CORPORATION 
1051 McKey Blvd. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


The only shade made with a Ventilator 


Brides and Budgets 


[Continued from page 32] 


income, and | am sure she will be open 
and above board in managing the outgo. 
Don’t encourage buying too many things 
on the installment plan at one time; and 
then, above all, do not criticize your wife 
when she spends her personal-expense 
money for an afternoon tea-party, for 
having her hair marceled, or for other 
little pleasures. 

Now both of you, think seriously for 
a few minutes of this new undertaking 
rou are Just assuming. It is the most 
important undertaking in all the world, 
because its primary function is to estab- 
lish and maintain a home where the men 
and women of the future generation can 
be properly reared. What could be more 
glorious hen to accomplish that, and 
what could be more tragic than to make 
a failure of it? 


Happiness on the Easy- 
Payment Plan 


Cc. E. AURACHER 


PSTAIRS on one of the closet shelves 

are a half a dozen partly filled bud- 
get books that we received by request or 
were thrust upon us almost by main 
force. One of them, I think, we actually 
bought at a bookstore. 

Some of these budget plans were 
started with an enthusiasm that prom- 
ised to carry us thru the year, but went 
cold during the summer months by rea- 
son of the multitude of details and con- 
stant attention required to keep them 
going. We rebelled against classifying 


FIXED EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 


We had just gone thru a hard month. 
In January, 1926, after we had paid a 
life-insurance premium, made a payment 
on our home, and paid the interest on 
the mortgage, there was nothing left to 
pay the grocer. Our present plan went 
into operation the next month. It so 
happened that our fixed expenses were 
light for four or five months, so that 
when the heavy month of July came, we 
were prepared with enough cash on hand 
to meet every obligation. From that 
time, our plan went on smoothly. We 
now travel on schedule; each year is fin- 
ished without recording a mass of details 
in an elaborate system. In other words, 
we get desired results from a simple 


an. 

The plan looked so simple the first 
year that we thought perhaps it would 
not work successfully, but we did hope 
that it would bring results and that we 
would live happily ever after. I think 
we shall. Much of our happiness now 
comes from earning a living and manag- 
ing our income in such a way as to make 
a profit on it. 

Once a yegr, just before the first of 
January, my wife and I make up a sched- 
ule of expenses for the coming twelve 
months. Fixed charges, such as taxes, 
insurance, fuel, and so on, are determined 
from the experience of past years and set 
down on a sheet opposite the months in 
which they are due. When the schedule 
is completed, we have a bird's-eye view 
of our total fixed expenses for the entire 
year. Once a month we refer to the sched- 
ule for the amounts due the coming 
month. 

My income is regular—$200 a month 


Insur- Educa- — Payments —— Repairs, Charity, Monthly 
Tares ance tion Mortgage Interest Fuel Dues Totals 
$ 55 38 63 
$150 100 60 90 400 
September.......... 55 8 ee 63 
December.......... 64 15 79 
$110 $173 $150 $200 $120 $120 $39 $912 
Requ:red from each monthly pay check for fixed expenses................0000000000- $ 76 
Amount to set aside each month for permanent savings ..............0c00cccceeuees 10 
Amount remaining each month for current 114 
MONTHLY BUDGET 


and recording almost daily such items as 
shaving soap, cold cream, light globes, 
shoe laces, and it was often a task to de- 
cide whether certain purchases should go 
under advancement, operating, or recrea- 
tion. Each month we found the miscel- 
laneous column unduly filled. 

I noticed that statements published 
by banks give such items as, ‘Reserved 
for Taxes,” ‘Reserved for Interest.” 
Then I thought, “Why not apply the 
business principle of reserve to fixed 
charges to family finance?’ I wrote a 
list of our fixed mn Mar and set down op- 
posite each item the amount. The next 
step was to indicate the month in which 
each of the different items was to be paid. 
The result was an annual schedule, as 
shown on this page, covering all fixed 
expenses. 


during the twelve months of the year. 
As there are two months in each year 
when fixed expenses are considerably 
more than my monthly income, the 
plan helps us to look ahead and prepare 
in the lean-expense months for those 
months in which we have a great deal 
more expense. 

When all items of fixed expenses are 
listed on the schedule for the year, the 
total is divided by twelve. For 1928, the 
average monthly amount of our fixed 
expenses is $76. We know that $76 must 


_be set aside each month to meet the 


year’s expenses. Experience has taught 
us that unless we do adhere to our 
schedule, ready money is not always at 
hand when expenses must be paid. To 
the average monthly amount of $76, we 
add $10 for (Continued on page 101 
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The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


June 5. More 


these parts, more 


rain and cool weath- than 300 varieties, 
er permitted some A PLAY CENTER including the best 
belated division of AT HOME in the world—Do- 
perennials, I hadn’t ETTER HOMES AND minion, the new 
enough Nepeta mus- GARDENS has prepared French, new things 


sini. (I think that 
this is the best 
American substi- 
tute for lavender in 
laces where the 
avender is not 
hardy.) So I took 5 
big clumps and 
made 40 small ones. 
While I was at it, I 
divided some Ger- 


a leaflet which tells how to 
construct various back-yard 
playground devices. It is con- 
cerned with types of equip- 
ment which are easily and in- 
expensively made, and hence 
we think it will be especially 
helpful to you in providing 
your children with a play cen- 
ter at home during the sum- 


from Bliss, all the 
new ones of Miss 
Sturtevant. But 
there was none that 
outshone Morning 
Splendor. In her 
rock garden I noted 
the Coral Lily, Lili- 
um tenuifolium, 
daintiest little dar- 
ling of the flower 


mer months. Even one proj- a oO 
mander Speedwell ect, such as the Tumblin g ti its brilliant 
(Veronica chamae- Barrel, or the Ferris Whee coral bloom. : 
drys) that I possess or the Galloping Merry-go- It surely is no sin 
and like because of round, would delight your to make a child 
its heart-shaped children. tps Sunday. 
hairy leaves, and So th Donald 


blue flowers. 

June 6. I havea 
boy helping me to- 
day, and I had him 
spade up a long bor- The 

er in the rear of 
the lawn where I ex- 
pect tohaveacollec- 
tion of better sorts 
of iris. I'll probably 
put in some late an- 


to send 


Devices.” 


The editors will be pleased 
you a copy of this 
leaflet if you will send a 2- 
cent stamp to cover mailing 
costs. Address Department L, 
Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
and ask for Leaflet No. B-H 4 
—"Back-Yard Playground 


and I donned our 
overalls and we 
made him a little 
rock den all his 
own. He hauled lit- 
tle rocks; I hauled 
big ones. He hauled 
sand and humus; I 
hauled a load of 
shale. We made it 
and planted it with 


nuals now. I see 

that Dr. J. Horace McFarland writes 
that lilies transplant readily. So to try 
it out, 1 moved three plants each of 
Lilium dauricum and Lilium tigrinum 
from the back garden into the long bor- 
der by the drive. If they die, I’ll blame 
Dr. McFarland. 


UNE 7. As I buttoned my shirt this 
morning, I looked out the window 
and saw two new iris in bloom. As soon 
as respectability permitted, I hurried 
out, clasping in hand my garden-record 
k of last year with my planting rec- 
ord. They were Dream and Afterglow. 
Farther on, I spied Rhein Nixe. Last 
night Fairy, good old friend, was in 
bloom, and in the garden of Donald, my 
4-year-old son, there was another old one 
out—Her Majesty. It’s iris time. 

And rose time, too. Columbia, the 
only Hybrid Tea of my new roses planted 
last fall, is in bud. Harrison’s Yellow is 
out in all its dependable yellow glory 
and so is an old-fashioned red that I 
brought with me from our old home in 


town. 

On this day I planted annual seeds in 
the newly spaded border at the rear of 
the lawn, about seven weeks later than 
usual. Of late years, I’ve been too busy 
with perennials, but I Just must have 
some zinnias, ageratum, California-pop- 
pies, and other indispensables. 

June 9. Today I stopped at Neighbor 
A’s to see the big new rock garden he is 
building and his old one, and there I saw 
for the first time in my life such a brave 
little c t plant. The fairies must have 
brought it. It was the Crimson Thyme, 
Thymus serphyllum coccineum, wonder- 
fully rich, deep reddish, or purplish. I 
bought a few plants myself this spring, 
but they haven’t bloomed yet. 

June 10. Donald and I went ee 
visiting this Sunday morning. At Friend 
E’s we saw an ordinary-sized back yard 
transformed into a fairy bower—peren- 
nial borders, roses, a dainty little rock 
garden with a pool. He makes great use 
of peatmoss, and is enthusiastic about it. 

hen we went to the garden of Mrs. 8., 
who has the finest collection of iris in 


one each of the 
choicest plants in my paged garden 
of the more hardy, thrifty sorts. Don- 
ald’s rock garden is 4 feet long, 8 feet 
wide, with a pool in the middle made 
from the apeyese top of an old garbage 
can. Donald is 4 years old, but he knows 
the botanical names of nearly everything 
in his garden. 

June 12. I planted my last perennial 
seeds for the spring season, a few odd 
leftovers. Mowed the yard, using my new 
garden tractor to do “the pushee and 
pullee,”’ and the durned little thing 
worked. 

June 14. A race was run on my lawn 
this afternoon, and now I know Mon- 
sieur Jules Elie is no gentleman, for he 
won out by 15 minutes over Frances 
Shaylor. My new peonies, planted last 
fall, are beginning to bloom. 

June 17. On my arrival in Denver this 
morning, I hied me out to the home of m 
wife’s brother, whom I will visit while 
am here. This evening I visited the dis- 
play gardens of a local nurseryman that 
are probably as good as any in the coun- 
try, an acre of ground fitted up with per- 
ennial borders, a big rock garden, pools, 
and nearly two thousand varieties of 
plants, all labeled. 


je 19. This has been a day of glory. 
I went for a day’s ride in the moun- 
tains west of Denver. Into the canyon, 
up, up—whole fields abloom with vast 

eets of wild alpines in the greatest kind 
of rock garden in the world—Dame Na- 
ture’s. Blue spruce, the Englemann 
spruce, then patches of snow among the 
trees. At noon ae feet up, we 
had lunch at Echo e, under Sioent 


Evans. 


June 19. Friend K. and I went 30 
miles out from Denver to see the gardens 
of a nurseryman, and we wandered thru 
his fields and propagating frames until 
dark, seeing plant treasures that can be 
found in captivity almost nowhere else 
in the world, some of them. Why go to 
the Alps for alpines when we have them 
at home? 

June 24, Sunday, and I’m back home. 
Weeds have rather taken my garden. 
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garden grow? 


S it all you have hoped it would be? 
| And your lawn? Is it as disappoint- 

ing as most lawns that never have had 
a real balanced diet of fino fertilizer? 

Do you know about BloomAjid and V-C 
Fairway? Grass needs a special scientific 
mixture of food elements—just as you 
find them in Fairway. Cou.try clubs are 
turning to this fertilizer every day. 

And now the garden. Just let the flowers 
taste of BloomAid. See with ¢hat hixuriant 
blooming they will thank you. 

Get acquainted this way 
Try BloomAid on a few potted plants or on an 
acre of garden. The beauty of these V-C products 
is that they are clean, virtually odorless, and 
packaged in both small and large units. 

Check the coupon for a copy of our free book- 
let “How Does Your Garden Grow?” And why 


not send stamps and get a regular package of the 
plant-food BloomAid too? 


FOR PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
V-C FAIRWAY FERTILIZER FOR LAWNS 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Lawn & Garden Dept., Box 1116-F, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me the items checked:..........BloomAid, 
125 tablets—25c.......... BloomAid, 8-oz. bottle——50e 
ree Booklet. 

Name 
Addr 
City. State 
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Hor Water 
by the tubful 


without coal or gas.. 


Mx it easy for your children to learn 
habits of cleanliness and health, by 
giving them plenty of hot water for daily 
baths. With a Perfection-made kerosene 
water heater in your home you can be sure of 
a bountiful supply of hot water, winter and 
summer, without heating up your kitchen. 


We make five models of water heaters. . 
some with long Perfec- 
tion, some with short 
Puritan burners. All of 
them are safe, simple, 
economical. Any child 
can light them. 


One model hasa30-gal- 
lon storage tank that 
keeps water hot a day 
and a half. Two turn 
themselves off when 
the water is hot. All are 
fast. All work equally 
well in homes with or 
without running water. 
Prices, $23 to $190. 
See your plumber. Or 
write for free booklet. 
PERFECTION STOVE CO. 
7571-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


tu Canada, General Steel Wares, 
Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water | 
Heaters 


Stack’s WEATHER 
VANE & MOLE CHASER 


Shows Direction of Wind. Mounted on Stick driven 
in ground, —— Vibration Rids Vicinity of Moles. 
Strongly made of Wood. All working parts of Brass. 
Taste colored in Lacquer. Price $3.50 postpaid, 
includes handsomely illustrated Catalog STAC KBILT 
Garden Furniture & Embellishment. Extra copies 25c. 


T,M.STACK & CO., Inc. (Dept- 4) BROOKFIELD, CONN. 


The Trailside 
Frying-Pan 
[Continued from page 46 | 


lid has been removed the first time, 
seal the can with a strip of adhesive 
tape to prevent spilling. Canned 
milk is about the only ‘cow you can 
take along if you are on a pack trip. 
In the north country they often take 

wdered milk, but they also carry 
emon powder instead of lemons, and 
dried —— which cook up into 
more or less pleasing forms. 

Canned or fresh fruits can be taken 
along, but dried fruits, such as apri- 
cots, peaches, or pears, are the stand- 
ard in the country where you per- 
sonally are carrying your food part 
of the time. And how good they taste 
when you have stewed them over a 


‘ glowing fire, late in the evening, and 


have them ready for the morning. 

The first day out, the noon meal is 
usually made up of sandwiches 
brought from home. It saves time 
on the trail, and it is better trail prac- 
tice to keep traveling right thru noon, 
except for a brief pause, than to lay 
over a couple of hours and make camp 
late. Camp made early is usually 
more comfortable and more con- 
venient than one made where all the 
arrangements have to be hurried to 
get ahead of the darkness. For a like 
reason, it is good planning to have 
some small cans of cheese or sand- 
wich spread, some milk chocolate, 
some nutmeats, crackers, or other 
lunch material in a little sack kept 
outside the regular packs, so that 
each day at lunchtime you can get 
the trail meal without stopping to 
make camp. Cold meats from the 
supper of the previous evening or 
hard-cooked eggs can be to 
advantage. Eggs must be carried in 
a small wooden box filled with oat 
chaff or similar packing. 

A brief rest at noon, a good lunch, 
light but full of nourishment, and 
you are ready to push along to get to 
camp early enough to cook a good 
meal, Perhaps camp will be ane in 
time for the men in the party to go 
out and snag a good trout or wall- 
eyed pike for the main part of the 
evening meal. 


R the first evening you can gen- 
erally take along some fresh meat. 
This may be steak erg in paper 
napkins, or a piece of boiling meat 
which can be made into a stew and 
then used cold the next day for lunch. 
Where fish abound, you can usually 
get a batch of fish, but a steady diet 
of them will make the memory of that 
one bit of fresh beef very pleasing. 
I will make one exception. I have 
eaten wall-eyed pike sometimes three 
times a day over a period of three 
weeks when I was with Matt Soder- 
back on a trip thru the Superior 
Forest in northern Minnesota, and 
it tasted at the end of that time. 
But we had onions, cornmeal, and 
lemons along to vary the flavor. 
Wall-eye is not highly flavored, like 
trout, and you do not tire of it so 
quickly. 

One of the prize camp dishes I 
learned to make is a concoction of 
Matt’s. He called it “Fish Buhyah,” 
as nearly as I can put it in print 
phonetically. It goes like this: 

Peel, wash, and dice in 1-inch cubes 
3 medium-sized potatoes (or more, 
—— on your appetite). Put in 
a kettle with plenty of water, and 


Your Own 
Gardening Set! 


F.VERYTHING you need to plant 
and tend your flower beds! A com- 


plete set of strongly made tools, each 
with a colored handle, all four different, in a 
good-looking colored basket. All the acces- 
sories, even a waterpoof cushioned kneeling 
pad. Could anything be more complete— 
or more useful? 

Garden Set De Luxe 
1 Kingsbury All-Steel Trowel, 1 Kings- 
bury Trowel, 1 Kingsbury 
ding Fork, 1 Kingsbury Cultivator or 
eeder, 1 Kingsbury Pruning Shears, 1 
neelin. 12. Kingsbury 

Markers, I’Basket with handle. 
Can you imagine a more welcome t 
than this Kingsbury Garden Set de Luxe? 
Wouldn't you like to own one, yourself. If 


your dealer is unable tosupply you, we willship 
direct, on receipt of $5. (West of Miss., $5.50). 
Folder, “Special for Garden Lov 


ers’ —Free, 
KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY, 
95F Myrtle St., KEENE, N. H. 


popul. ti ngsb 
Trowel, Spading Fork, Kingsbury 
Transplanting T . Kingsbury Cultivator, 
complete in carton. (West of Miss., $1.35), 
FOR DECORATION DAY 
These handy outfits will prove highly useful. 


A 
BIGGER and BETTER 
BINDER 


Let Better Homes and Gardens 
serve you as a reference library for 
landscaping your yard and improving 
your home. 


This beautiful new binder 
will hold a complete year’s file of even 
the large issues that are coming to 
you at the present time. 


No actual cost to you 
Just send us subscriptions for BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS totalling $2 and 
one of these binders wi sent to you 
promptly, postpaid. 
Mail your order today. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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boil. Cut 4 strips of sliced bacon into Now ona NoMars for 


squares. Fry, but do not brown very 
much. Add bacon and some of the e ‘ 
fat to the cooking potatoes. Cut 1 all furniture. Just drive 
onion in slices in the hot frying-pan 

and fry until a medium brown. Add th em 

this and the grease which is left to on. 
the potatoes. Cut fish into 2-inch 
chunks, and about 10 or 12 minutes 
before the potatoes are done, add the 
fish. Add seasoning to taste. Cook 
until the fish is done but still firm. 

The question of bread is trouble- 
some. Fresh bread, particularly rye, 
can be taken, tied up in a cheesecloth 
sack. In damp climates it may 
mold, but you will be willing to over- 
look that. Flour is the lightest bread 
material you can take, and with a 
reflector oven you can make biscuits, 

ies, and cakes, or a Dutch oven 
yuried in the coals will do the triek. 
If you do not take an oven, bread may 
be made in the frying pan, like this: 

Mix 1 cupful of flour, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, | teaspoonful of salt, and 
3. teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Add enough water to make a stiff 
dough. Pour this into a hot, greased 
frying-pan and place near the fire. 
As soon as the mixture is set, prop 
the pan nearly erect before the heat. 
When the top is brown, turn over 
and brown the lower side. 

Fresh meat will be welcome on 
your menu, if you can get it. Fry 
cutlets or steaks in a lightly greased 
put the meat in. 1-inch-thic h 
steak, slapped into a hot frying-pan er e S t e new way 
over a glowing coal fire, will sear and 


th 1 the jui into the meat. 

Miter the meat wseared, | tO Protect your rugs and floors 
cooked more slowly to any stage : 

desired, but get that first hot “‘slap’’ 


in the pan. Keep the fire small, so 7 ‘6 Sauna _aast? 
that you can control it. small re Bassick announces the “Drive-on”’ NoMar 
is just as hot as a big fire, and you can 4 4 
get the cooking utensils right over it. “9 & ood: looki ng ee easy to apply 
jest emengency OW your last piece of floor-scar- and floorings. Their polished curves 
rations. ou. ve our 
pack enough “emergency rations to ring furniture can have its claws add a happy touch of refinement. 
t t rthest point ; 
tele: for beead, NoMar — the By all means get them on your fur- 
ba vi ‘Drive-on”— makes it easy to equip niture. For a trifling cost you can give 
sais $6 give the wep flavor, % even furniture not bored for caster- your precious floors this last ounce of 
pound or so of bologna, or some sum- sockets. protective care. 
ye a beg of page bar of 
milk chocolate; these will take you a With “Drive-ons” every rug is safe Stop at your nearest dealer and ask 
lo back to the base of lies. 
ng way of ted, + + every square foot of linoleum, for them by name... Drive-on No 
to make you jeux cooking enecese- every foot of polished floor ... safe Mars—that’s it. If he hasn’t them 
early, from gouging, scraping, marring. yet let us know and we'll see that you 
the Fench for the following day in the And safe with so little trouble. For get them. Do try “Drive-ons.” They 
oven “Drive-ons” drive firmly into place fill a long felt need. We have a help- 
if you bring them all the way back to as easily as a nail is driven. ful booklet that describes their use. 
the base camp. When you are going 
to be Hissited in diet, take onions or Their rich, unobtrusive brown blends Shall we send you acdépy? The cou- 
materials + elath has and labe the pleasantly with the color of furniture pon will bring it. _ 
bags with waterproof tags. It is no 
laughing matter to open a bag you THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
rice and is Bassick Casters, NoMar farnisure rests and 
peas for soup. Bar foods ve sick Peri ware are the finishing , ; ] 
a high water content, if you have to Bibs cik Statin touches of excellence for fine furnizure. nd sizes and prices are: 
earry your load. Where possible, are packed 4 to a 10—11/4" $.50 per ses 
take fresh fruits along. meaty 20 114" $.60 
Finally, remember this: When you ( k 30-2" $.70 per set 
start on a two weeks’ trip, sit BA S S 1 
and out the menu for the whole 
trip, allowing proper margins in case r 
= do fish. NO MAR RESTS CAS T ERS 
ust remember that camp fare is to THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
be simple food, well cooked, and then 1. Send me a copy of the NoMar booklet to help me select the right 
plan the meals accordingly. furniture rests, 
Good luck. I hope your flapjacks ; : 
ore teh en d py 2. Send me...setsof._inch Drive-on NoMars for which I enclose $_-.... 
trout in its Jacket of cornmeal fairly 
melts in your mouth. Sues... valine 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE A. T. DE LA MARE COMPANY 


A vegetable garden without a weed 
in sight does not suffer: from lack 
of water as soon as a neglected one 


OW that we have our gardens 
planted, our most important job 

—one that must be done piece- 

meal till they take care of themselves—is 
to give the plants the best possible help 
to make the most of themselves for 
us! Perhaps we may have to supply a 
little fertilizer if some of the plants are 
yellowish or slower-growing than they 
should be. We may also have to fight bugs 
or blights on some of them, but of most 
importance for all of them is cultivation. 
In my vegetable garden I start cultiva- 
tion before the seedlings push thru the 
soil. The steel garden-rake is what I gen- 
erally use, tho the wooden-toothed one 
is better for light soils. These tools I use 
over the whole surface—yes, over the 
rows as well as between—working in the 
direction of the rows, not across them. 
Of course, I do the raking lightly, so as to 
break only the surface half-inch of soil. 
The first raking is done as soon as the 
seeds are sown; the second, a week later, 
or after a rain, should one occur before 
the week is out. The object of these two 


rakings is to keep the surface loose and .- 


to destroy the sprouting weed seeds in 
this thin layer. 

We need have no fear that this light 
raking will injure the vegetable seeds just 
planted. The probability is that we have 
sown two or three times too many and 
twice or thrice as deeply as we should, so 
we should only have to destroy the seed- 
lings by thinning them out later on. What 
we may lose in these ways is far more 


The 


than offset by the destruction of seedling 
weeds. These are easily killed by being 
torn loose by the rake and exposed to the 
sun and air—millions of them! So in a 
moment we may save ourselves perhaps 
hours of time that hand weeding would 
require. The reason why the weed seed- 
lings are killed without damaging the 
vegetable seeds seriously is that the latter 
require several days to get a start, because 
they are dry when sown, whereas the weed 
seeds and seedlings are already moist or 


active. 


S SOON as the vegetable rows can be 
readily seen, we shall set the disc 
attachment of our wheelhoe so as to cut 
the soil within half an inch of the row as 
we push it carefully down one side and 
then the other. Thus we can leave only 
about an inch of soil to handle with the 
hand weeder. The wheelhoe is far better 
to use than the ordinary hand hoe, be- 
cause it’saves work, time, and muscle. 
As soon as we have disced the rows, 
whether or not we then do any thinning, 
we should attach the cultivator teeth to 
the wheelhoe so as to run the machine 
between the rows and loosen the earth, 
which is more or less packed by our 
tramping back and forth. This will also 
destroy countless weed seedlings. If the 
soil is left more or less cloddy, it is a good 
plan to use the rake attachment on the 
wheelhoe to break the surface. 
The finer we can keep the surface half- 
inch the better, especially during hot 
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True Value 


of Tillage 


M. G. KAINS 


Okra, a late-sown vegetable, is 
_ rather ornamental with its yellow 
flowers, long pods, and ample leaves 


weather. It is doubtful, however, if, be- 
cause they will prevent weed seed from 
sprouting and will kill weeds that may 
have sprouted, the cultivator teeth should 
be used again, because they are likely to 
injure the roots and to dry out the soil 
unduly. The best attachments to use are 
the sweeps and the rakes between the 
rows. The former slices off the weeds, and 
the latter keeps the surface half-inch 
loose and too dry for weeds to sprout. 
After we have thinned out the super- 
fluous seedlings and left the vegetable 
plants at their proper distances apart, it 
will greatly help if we use the hand weeder 
between or around them at least once to 
keep this part of the soil surface loose as 
well as free from weeds. With crops whose 
plants are more than 6 inches apart, a 
hand hoe is a more convenient implement 
than the hand weeder. Whichever tool is 
used, the idea is to have a loose soil-surface. 


WHEN the plants have grown so large 
that their leaves might be injured by 
the wheelhoe, we must attach the devices, 
known as the leaf-lifters, or guards, that 
raise them out of the way. Shallow culti- 
vation should continue until the plants 
cover and shade the soil with their leaves 
and thus check evaporation of water. The 
only work that need be done from that 
time forward is to pull up any weeds that 
happen to have been missed and that 
push up thru the vegetable plants. 
In the northern half of the United 
States, spring (Continued <n page 80 
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The green of GOODYEAR’S “EMER- 
ALD CORD” HOSE blends with lawn 
or garden backgrounds and looks 
well in or out of use. 


But the green of GOODYEAR’S 
“EMERALD CORD” HOSE—ask for it 
by name—represents more than a sat- 
isfaction of aesthetic needs. It is, in 
fact, an outward token of inner excel- 
lence. 


This hose, for instance, will not kink. 
Its glossy sides are corseted with 
heavy lengthwise ribs which elimi- 
nate knots and snarls and protect its 


steady flow of water. The ribs are also 
buffers and prevent damage from 
sharp obstacles, rock-edges, curbs, 
house-corners. The best of ‘“‘double- 
double” cotton cord forms a body- 
base practically impervious to wear. 


It is not only the handsomest hose 
you can buy. It is also the most dura- 
ble, the most serviceable. 


In 54", 34” and 1” sizes. 
Goodyear Lawn and Garden Hose are 
Goodyear “Wingfoot,’’ Goodyear 


“Pathfinder,” Goodyear “Glide,” 
and Goodyear “Elm.” 


Your hardware dealer carries Goodyear Hose or can get it for you promptly 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 
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Remember- 
a fancy kettle 


IS NO 
Pressure Cooker 


We have no quarrel with other cooking 
devices, as such. They are fine for 
their restricted uses. B-U-T, pressure 
cooking and canning, the greatest in- 
novation in this modern age, can be 
done only with a pressure cooker. 
There’s a department store or hardware 
dealer near you who can supply you 
with a National Pressure Cooker. If 
you'll write us, we'll send you, free, a 
copy of “Confessions of an Old Family 
Kettle”—a very interesting booklet. 


CAUTION 


Do not confuse Pressure Cookers with other 
utensils which are advertised to cook without 
water. A National Pressure Cooker is made of 
heavy cast aluminum. It has a steam tight cover, 
clamped on by locking bolts. It must have a 
steam gauge and relief valve on the lid. It must 
cook and can at 15 Ibs. pressure, in one-third or 
less the time of any other method. If the cooker 
offered you does not have all these things, it is 
NOT a Pressure Cooker and will NOT do what 
a National Pressure Cooker will do. 


DRESSURE COOKER 
and CANNER 


Don’t endure 
burns... 


Painful burns around the home, some- 
times serious burns, are almost unavoid- 
able. Unguentine, the famous antiseptic 
surgical dressing used in 8 out of 10 
hospitals, stills the pain the moment it 
is applied. Helps prevent infection. Use 
it liberally. Seldom a scar results. Buy 
Unguentine today. Keep extra tubes in 
the danger zones: the bathroom, and the 
kitchen, office, shop, auto kit and club 
locker. At your druggist’s, 50¢. 
Send for free booklet, ‘What To Do,” 
M, W. Stofer, M. D. The Norwi 
Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
Canadian address, 193 


To- 


sowing of vegetables ends between 
the fifteenth and the end of May, but 
by June, if not earlier, the earliest 
crops, such as spinach, radish, and 
mustard, are gone, and during the 
month, others, such as lettuce, peas 
and onion sets, will go. So we will 
have bare areas to fill with other crops 
which will have ample time in which 
to mature. Most important of these 
are the second and subsequent sow- 
ings of bush beans and sweet corn; 
the former as late as to within seventy 
or even sixty days of the usual date 
of the earliest autumn frost, provided 
varieties that need no longer time are 
sown; the latter not quite so close 
unless we want to gamble, as I often 
do, with Jack Frost. Tho I often lose, 
it’s a grand and glorious feeling when 
I have sweet corn two to four weeks 
after my rival gardeners have had 
their last! 

Altho the beans must have rows to 
themselves, I often make holes about 
2 inches deep in the rows of other 
vegetables which will mature before 
the corn reaches the tassel-and-ear 
stage and will thus leave the corn in 
full possession. Good crops for this 


purpose are spring-sown ts and 
carrots. The trick makes the soil do 
its full duty. 


There is no use, as late as this, of 
sowing vegetables that require cool 
weather and moist soil to get a start, 
or those that require all season _ 
in which to grow, or those that wi 

e out chicory, nip, endive, sal- 
sify, kohirabi, onion, 
parsley, radish, and watercress. Some 
of these, however, we may sow during 
late July, or during August for autumn 
use; notably lettuce, radish, and on- 
ion sets. 


|= vegetables that we are almost 
sure to succeed with are short- 
season kinds that enjoy hot weather. 
In addition to corn and beans, we 
have the following: 

Okra. The seed of okra may be 
sown out-of-doors as late as June 1 
in the North, and the plants allowed 
to stand about 2 feet apart. The 
plants are ornamental enough to be 
placed in the rear of a flower border 
or among low shrubbery. 

Beets for autumn use and for stor- 
ing are best sown during July or early 
August. The seed must be scattered 
thinly and deeper than in spring. 
Especially is it important to press 
them firmly in the soil by trampi 
on the newly covered rows from en 
to end. 

Carrots of the “horn” or “forcing” 
type may be sown at the same time as 
beets, but since the seeds are small 
and slow to make a start, they must 
not be sown as deeply. It is also ad- 
visable to sow radish seeds at inter- 
vals of 4 to 6 inches to show where 
the carrot rows are, and thus allow 
cultivation to start as soon as pos- 

ggplants, peppers, and tomatoes 
may be set as plants as late as June 1 
in the northern tier of states; later 
and later as we go southward. 

Cantaloupe, cucumber, watermel- 
on, squash, and pumpkin may be 
sown about the same dates. 

Next we have a group of vegetables 
which may be sown about June 1 in 
little nursery beds and transplanted 
to the garden during early July. The 
sprouts, ko 1 e, and broccoli. 

owever, we will need so few plants 
of these that we may as well let some- 
one else grow our supply and buy as 
many as we need. 


The DEBUS SURFACE WASHER 


A novel and unique 
invention for effi- 
cient washing of 
motor cars. 


Price $3.50 


‘The Debus Lubricators 
will eliminate spring 
squeaking and _ increase 
riding comfort. Price 
set of 2 lubricators $5.00 at 
your Dealers or will 
direct postpaid. 
Write for circulars. 
=> 


DEBUS MFG. CO., Hastings, Neb. 


A Book about 
IRISES 


sent free to > spricous who want 
complete, in’ ible of 
new varieties. ists a careful selec- 
tion of standard iris including the 
f willl originations. 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
Bluffton, Ind 


21 Varieties Gorgeous Colored IRISES 


The Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (includ “Dream,” 
the best pink) labeled and postpaid for $l. Six 
. Color circular free. 
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TRACE MARK 
without a Hess Mirrored 
inthe binet. Concealed behind a crystal 
‘ mirror, the steel cabinet assures a 
lifetime of steadfast service. Nosingle 
PY piece of equipment will play as im- 
EE rtant a part in modern ; 
leading plumbers and supply dealers _ 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING 
COMPANY 
1225 South Western Ave., Chicago, | 
/(TRRORED 
/KTRRORED 
Be 63 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. — 
The DEBUS SPRING LUBRICATORS 
ee... 
© 
HENSHAW AVE 
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“Finally, there are the vegetables 
which may be sown during July, or 
early A t: turnips, ruta 
winter ishes, Chinese cabbage up 
to the latter date in the North; pep- 
, mustard, lettuce, ordinary 
radishes, and onion sets succession- 
ally at weekly intervals up to Sep- 
tember 15, or even later. 

In these ways and with these crops, 
it is easy to make our soil earn its keep 
right up to the setting in of winter 
instead of being bare a good part of 
the summer and autumn. 


Your Dream Home 


Down to Earth 
[Continued from page 25] 


second mortgage is really quite sound, 
and that it ought to be possible for 
persons to obtain second-mortgage 
money for much lower rates than 
they do. About the lowest rate that 
seems practicable Just now on the 
second mortgage is 12 percent, which 
includes ena he and attorney fees, 
and would be about 9 percent if it 
were not for these legal necessities. 

As things stand, the actual cost 
to the lender of putting out money on 
a second mortgage is needlessly high, 
and he passes that cost along to the 
borrower. Plans have been proposed 
for simplifying these costs and avoid- 
ing duplication of the measures which 
are also taken in granting a first mort- 
pace. Some very large corporations 

ve undertaken to finance homes for 
their employees on terms which are 
extremely liberal, and they have 
found it safe to do so. Thus, little by 
little, our business leaders are feeling 
their way into this difficult problem, 
and in time it will be splved. 

An excellent example is the case of 
a home-mortgage company in one of 
the larger cities of New York, which 
is one of many reputable institutions 
that have tried to put second-mort- 

loans on a respectable and secure 
is at a reasonable price and has 
succeeded. 

The company buys second mort- 

from dealers at a discount of 

0 percent. I quote from Mr. Stanley 

E. Gilbert, as quoted in the Building 
Developer for February, 1928: 

“‘A real-estate dealer offers a home 
to the buyer for $10,000. On this 
property there is a $6,000 first. mort- 
gage. The buyer has only $2,000 cash 
with which to make the purchase and 
so the real-estate agent says: ‘T can 
help you out with a second mortgage 
which I in turn will sell to the mort- 
gage company. However, I will suffer 
a loss of 10 percent on the mortgage, 
and also be put to the trouble of pre- 
paring additional papers in this trans- 
action, so I cannot sell the house for 
the same price as I would if it were a 
cash deal. If I take back a second 
mortgage from you for $2,000, I will 
have to charge $10,200 for the house.’ 
And so the sale goes thru at an added 
price equal to the loss the dealer will 
suffer when the mortgage is dis- 
counted. . . . We have suffered no 
losses, have made no foreclosures, and 
find that only 11 percent of our mort- 
gages have had to be extended beyond 
the three-year period ; 39 percent were 
paid before maturity.” 


PRBHArS, finally, the solution of 
this problem will be found in the 
establishment of tremendous loan or- 
ganizations, made up, possibly, by 


[ Continued on page 89] 


UNE .... the month of flowers and sunshine and weddings . . . 
does it remind you of the time when you too became a bride, 
perhaps inexperienced in housekeeping ? 


What a problem it was to give freshness and variety to three meals 
a day! And haven’t you still a feeling of gratitude for those thought- 
ful friends and neighbors who came to your rescue with their 


favorite recipes? 


Most readers of Better Homes and Gardens take a keen delight 
in this custom of exchanging recipes and other home suggestions. 
In fact, to friends who have not previously become acquainted with 
Better Homes and Gardens, they are continually suggesting the 
helpfulness to be found in the magazine itself. 


Better Homes and Gardens is already welcomed in more than a 
million homes. But among the thousands of others who would be 
glad to know about it, are many new June brides, who would appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness in mentioning it to them. And no doubt 
you have other friends and neighbors, who would also consider it 
a real favor to know about the practical helpfulness of Better Homes 


and Gardens. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


DES MOINES, 


N. B. Enclosed with this issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens you will find a special 
order blank, 


In suggesting Better Homes and Gardens 
to a friend or neighbor, pass along this sub- 
scription blank or use it for convenience in 
sending in their subscriptions. 


In case the expiration date on your own 
subscription is approaching, be sure to in- 
clude it for renewal at our present low rates 


IOWA 


of 60 cents for one year, two years, $1.00, 
three years, $1.50. 

In addition to the personal satisfaction of 
helping others to enjoy 
Gardens, when you send in three or more 
subscriptions you can take advantage of the 


cash rewards available under our apesies rep-. 
eal 


resentative plan. This plan is an i means 
of providing spending money or extra funds 
for church societies and garden clubs. If 
interested, please write for details. 


enjoyable 


ads exchanging avorite recipes 


Better Homes and 


ar 
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Variety Box 
100 Lovely Show 


TULIPS 


Includes the famous crimson-and-gold Darwin Tulip 
“AFTERGLOW”, heretofore sold at extravagant 
prices, the massive purple-and-gold Breeder Tulip 
“LOUIS XIV”, considered the most regal tulip ever 
produced, ‘““LA FIANCEE”, one of the Darwins, rich- 
est and loveliest of all pink tulips, and seventeen other 
named varieties of outstanding merit. A hundred 
bulbs in all—twenty kinds—five bulbs of each kind. 
Chosen for giant size; tall, strong stems, varied and 
glorious colors, harmony of effect in the garden. All 
will blossom together in May; and in beauty and vigor 
of growth will surpass all expectation. Holland pro- 
duces no tulips that are finer or more highly esteemed 
by those who know them. 


Order Before July 1 


Our orders must be in Holland by July 10 in order that we 
—~ § make proper selection from the best of the new harvest 
and get our bulbs in September. Send your order with 
ours and we will import for you personally. You have 
three advantages—top quality, prompt and timely deliv- 
ery, and a saving in price. For the Variety Box we shall 
have to charge 20% more in the Fall. Make your purchase 
now—not later than July 1, mentioning this magazine. 


100 bulbs ‘4= 


200 bulbs $9.45 1000 bulbs $46.00 


Packed in our special Variety Box, containing 20 pack- 
ages coe bulbs each, each package labeled with name 
and color. 


Postpaid to Your Home 
if cash accompanies order 
The box will reach you in early Autumn, at the right 
time for planting, with clear directions. A hundred 
bulbs will plant 40 square feet. The work can be done 
Properly in a half hour. 


PLANTING MAP 


With each 1929 Variety Box will be a clear, care- 
fully prepared planting layout made by Mr. Van- 
Zyverden personally. Shows three different color 
arrangements for the Variety Box, each represent- 
ing a balanced and artistic color sequence for 
your garden. FREE with our Variety Box. 


Tulipa Multiflora 


is a strikingly novel and lovely 
introduction of/our own 


G 
Tulipa Multifiora pr 
to eight beautiful flowers from a 


Tulips and vies with them in 
grace and stateliness, growing to 
a height of two feet. A charm- 
ing addition to your Variety 
Box assortment. 

Pure white, 10 bulbs $1.50 

Deep, rosy Red, 10 bulbs $2.00 


Ask for our 
Splendid CATALOG of Bulbs 


All charming things that grace and enrich agarden. Lists 
and describes over 600 different bulbs. cluding fine 
assortments of Lilies, Peonies, Iris, etc. Supreme uality 
at reasonable cost. We invite your patronage. Now is 
the time to order from the catalog. Get your copy at 
once. Mailed on request. 


Address Cheswick, Pa. 


henl Inc. 


GENUINE DUTCH BULBS { 


Jelly for Your Bread 


[Continued from page 36 | 


from a given amount of fruit. The great 
advantage of the short-cook process 
arises, of course, from the fewer number 
of minutes the preserving kettle is on the 
stove. With less work and less fuel, we 
obtain more Jam and Jelly. 

Now as to the flavor of the products 
made by the two methods: Some fruits, 
especially berries, give a different flavor 
when made by the two methods. We all 
know, from the fragrance in the house 
when fresh fruit is being cooked, that 
fruit flavor boils off very readily. Be- 
sides this loss of flavor by evaporation, 
the heat causes certain chemical changes 
to take place in the fruit, giving it a 
characteristic flavor. So if it is this 
flavor which you wish in your Jams and 
jellies, you will continue to use the long- 
cook method. 

A single long-cook jam recipe will as a 
rule serve for all fruits. In general, this 
recipe calls for from %%4 to 1 cupful of 
sugar to every cupful of prep: fruit 
depending on the tartness and degree of 
ripeness of the fruit. Tart and underripe 
fruits, of course, require the maximum 
amount. The mixture is then heated un- 
til it is the desired consistency. 

In the case of the short-cook method, 
reci have to be made for each par- 
ticular fruit to insure satisfactory re- 
sults. The fruit-and-sugar mixture is 
cooked only enough to dissolve the sugar 
and sterilize the fruit. 

The cooking time of the short-cook 
method is not long enough to bring about 
these changes, so that the product has 
more nearly the color and flavor of the 
fresh fruit from which it is made. 

If you decide to try the shorter 
method for the first time, you will won- 
der, perhaps, why this recipe requires 
more sugar than the older method, and 
if this difference makes the short-cook 
jams more expensive. 

There is a logical reason for this larger 
amount of sugar when no fruit juice is 
boiled off, and that is that the extra 
amount of juice which remains in the 
kettle must be with enough 
sugar to make a je ly of it. It is just as 
if you used more fruit Juice. That is why 
the short-cook recipes require more sugar 
than the long-cook. 

Careful tests have proved that in the 
end we have less sugar in a glass of short- 
cook jam or jelly than we have in the 
long-cook product. Thisis, of course, be- 
cause we have more glasses of short-cook 
product among which to distribute the 
added sugar. | 

One of the Jams at the head of every- 
one’s list, regardless of which method 
is used, is, I believe, strawberry jam. 
Recipes for both methods follow: 


Strawberry Jam 
2 quarts or 2 pounds of crushed berries 


7 cupfuls or 3 pounds of sugar 
% cupful of liquid pectin 


Crush or mash the berries. Measure 4 
cupfuls of crushed berries and exactly 
7 level cupfuls, or 3 pounds, of sugar into 
a large kettle. Bring this mixture to a 


full —t boil as quickly as ible, 
and boil hard for 1 minute. Stir con- 
stantly before and while boiling. (The 


addition of 44 teaspoonful of butter will 
reduce frothing and do away with much 
of the skimming.) Remove the kettle 
from the fire and stir in the }4 cupful of 
liquid pectin. Skim and stir constantly 
for 5 minutes to cool the mixture before 
it is poured. This prevents fruit floating, 
as so often happens in jammaking. 

Pour and seal with hot paraf- 
fin. Add a second coat of paraffin when 


the jam is cold, err | the hot paraffin 
well up on the side of the glass to make a 
perfect seal between the paraffin and the 
glass. This applies to every jam and 
jelly. Blackberry jam is made by the 
same recipe. 


Strawberry Jam (Long-cook) 


Prepare the fruit as directed for the 
other method. Measure 2 pounds of 
crushed berries into a kettle, add 1% 
pounds of sugar, and bring the mixture 
to a full rolling boil. Continue boiling at 
a brisk boil until the mixture is thick. 
Stir occasionally to prevent its burning. 
When it is thick, pour, and seal with hot 

araffin as directed. Blackberry, logan- 
rry, and raspberry jams are made by 
the same recipe. 


Fresh-Pineapple Jam 
4 level cupfuls, or 2 pounds, of crushed 
or chopped fruit 
7% cupfuls or 3% pounds of sugar 
1 cupful of liquid pectin 


Chop the fruit quite fine. Measure the 
crushed fruitinto a large kettle, and add 
the sugar. ix well. Use the hottest 
fire, and stir constantly before and while 
boiling. Bring to a full rolling boil, and 
boil hard for 1 minute. Remove from the 
fire, and stir in the liquid pectin. Skim, 
pour quickly, and cover hct Jam at once 
with hot paraffin. 


Pineapple and Strawberry Jam 
4 level cupfuls, or 2 pounds, of crushed 
and chopped fruit 
7 level cupfuls, or 3 pounds, of sugar 
% cupful of liquid pectin 


_Crush to a pulp about 1 quart of 
_ strawberries. Put the pineapple 
(fresh or canned) thru the food chopper, 
or chop very fine. Measure 2 level cu 
fuls of each fruit into a large kettle. In 
case of slight shortage of one fruit, use 
enough of the other fruit to make 4 cu 
fuls altogether. Add s and mix well. 
Use the hottest fire, and stir constant! 
before and while boiling. Bring to af 
rolling boil and boil hard for 1 minute. 
from fire and stir the 
quid pectin. im, pour quickly, an 
seal with hot paraffin. 


Raspberry Jam 


2 quarts, or 2 pounds, of cooked berries 
6% cupfuls, or 2% pounds, of sugar 
% cupful of liquid pectin 


Measure 4 level cupfuls of crushed 
berries and the sugar into a large kettle 
and bring the mixture to a full rolling 
boil. Boil hard for 1 minute, stirring 
constantly before and while boiling. Re- 
move from the fire, and stir in the pec- 
tin. Skim, and stir for 5 minutes to cool 
the mixture before it is poured. 

The flavoring substances in raspber- 
ries are very readily changed by cooking, 


_so.the shorter the cooking od, the - 
Petter the flavor of the jam. 


jam is made by the same recipe. 

One reason I like to have raspberry 
om and jelly on hand in the winter is 

ause it makes such easy and delicious 

frozen desserts. To make raspberry 
sherbet, mix 1 cupful o 
berry Jam or jelly and 2 cupfuls of milk, 
and freeze. Any other jam or jelly ma 
be used in this way. Strawberry-and- 
combination is especially good. 
If there are skins or objectionable seeds 
in the jam, they should be strained out 
before the milk is added. Cream may be 
substituted in part or entirely for milk to 
make aricher ice-cream. Water in place 
of milk givesan (Continued on page 104 
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you have 


for beauty 


and an ear 
for bargains 


Loox...then listen, lucky one! Here is both 
beauty and bargain . . . the Twice-As-Much- 
Silver set! The very, very latest arrival among 
the Wm. Rogers & Son sets of fine Silverplate! 


And price-fears...begone! for here are fifty- 
two pieces of exquisite silverware...at a price 
you would expect to pay for only half as much! 
And the cost? 

For the set complete—containing a twenty- 
six piece set (with stainless steel knives) and 
six extra teaspoons, six butter spreaders, six 
salad forks, six iced-teaspoons, a gravy ladle and 
a cold meat fork—only $34.50! Twice as much 
silver as ever you thought so little money could 
buy! And if a 26-piece set is ample for your 
needs you can get 26 ‘pieces for only $17.00! 
Now for more good news 


Every piece of this silverware is heavily 
plated with pure silver. All the most-used forks 
and spoons have an extra thickness of silver- 
plate where the most wear comes, And every 
piece is guaranteed without time limit...which 
means all that it implies! If, (in fifteen, twenty, 
thirty years, or as long as you have it) this silver- 
ware fails to give satisfactory service it will be 
replaced. 

And the patterns...they’re simply stunning! 
Three of the most beautiful patterns you ever 
saw! You'll like the gorgeous new pattern, 
Princess. You'll like Triumph and Mayfair, too 
...for both are beauties. 

Of course you can have the Twice-As-Much- 
Silver set in any of these patterns... but just a 
wee word of caution...when you go to your 
silver dealer's to select yours... 


DON’T SAY “ROGERS”— 
SAY “WM. ROGERS & SON” 


EWm.Rocers & SON 
Silverplate 
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Won't you write for a “Portfolio 
of Silverware Patterns?”. . . it 
shows the many sets and pieces in 
Wm. Rogers & Son Silverplate ... 
26-piece sets for as little as $13.50. 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
We'll gladly send you a copy, free. 
Write to Wm. Rogers & Son, Dept. 
B-6, Meriden, Conn. 


Below is the 
TWICE-AS-MUCH-SILVER Set 
$34.50 
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Swings for Children’s Play Hours 


And for Mother’s Convenience, a Flour-Bin- 
Improvement Idea That Saves Daily Stooping 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


(Canter like to swing, | 
and here is a swing frame 
that is so simple to con- 
struct and erect that even mother 
and the boys could do the job if it 
were necessary. 

If the swing frame is located in 
a place where it gets too much 
sun, so much that to play there 
would be uncomfortable for the 
children, an awning can be 
stretched over the frame. 

Three pieces of 4-by-4 10 feet 
long and four pieces of 2-by-+ 8 
feet long are the materials that 


most likely will have to be pur- 
chased. The 4-by-4 pieces are for the up- 
rights and the crosspiece, and the 2-by-+ 
pieces are used for the braces. 

Locate and bore six 34” holes thru the 
crosspiece, two for iron pins, or wooden 
pegs, that run thru the crosspiece and into 
the ends of the uprights, and the other 
four for the eye bolts and ends of the 
swing chains. Also bore 34-’ holes in the 
top ends of the uprights, which must first 
be sawed off square. To locate the cen- 
ters for boring the holes, draw diagonals 
from corner to corner. 

Place the frame on the ground, with 
the lower ends of the uprights about 1 
inch from the locations where the holes 
are to be dug. Drive iron pegs, or wooden 
ones that you may whittle, thru the holes 
in the ends of the crosspiece and into the 
holes in the uprights. Nail four cleats, 
made from any serap pieces of board, to 
the crosspiece and uprights on both sides 
of the frame, as shown by the drawing. 
After nailing the cleats on one side, the 
uprights can be held up while nailing the 
cleats on the other side. 

The holes may be dug with a post-hole 
digger or a spade. Stand the uprights in 
the holes, and while tamping dirt round 
the post with the end of a piece of 2-by-4, 
sight from the front and ends of the frame, 


or test with a spirit level to see that the 
uprights are plumb and the crosspiece 
level. A little water might be poured on 
the dirt while you are tamping. 

Cut the braces, nail them to the up- 
rights, and drive stakes, as shown, into 
the ground to hold the braces in place. 
Paint the frame green or brown. 

Use 34” rope for the swing. Make the 
swing board about 


bolt put thru one of the links, with 
a nut serewed on it so it cannot 
work out of the link. 


HE porch swing shown on 

this page may be hung on the 
swing frame, or it may be fastened 
to hooks screwed to the ceiling of 
the porch. 

Virst build the seat frame, which 
is composed of two pieces: A, 1” x 
2!4” x 4’ 4”, and three spreaders, 
B, 1” x 2%” x 18”. Assemble the 
frame with nails or screws. 

Make four pieces, C, 34” x 3” x 
12”, for arm supports, and saw 
out a section 1” x 244” at one corner of 
each piece to fit over projecting ends of 
front and back seat-frame pieces. As- 
semble arm supports C to spreaders B, 
using carriage bolts, nails, or screws and 
glue. Also drive nails or screws thru parts 
A into the edges of parts C. 

Now make the three back supports D. 
The two outside (Continued on page 92 


1” x 9” x 1614”. 
The ends of the 
rope may be tied 
in repair links or 
lariat swivels that 
may be purchased 
at any hardware 
store. These chain 
fittings may be 
hooked in the eye 
bolts. The porch 
swing may be hung 
by rope or special 
poreh-swing chains 
available at hard- 
ware stores. The 
end of the chain 
may be threaded 
thru the holes in 
the crosspiece and 


held in place by a 


THE OLD WAY DEMANDED 
A COMPLETE DIVE 


CONSTRUCTION IS EXTREMELY SIMPLE 


FLouR BIN IMPROVEMENT 
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© 1929, Kohler Co. 


Designed by Ely Jacques 


Kahn, Architect, New York. Plumbing fixtures, with their metal fittings, designed and executed by Kohler of Kohler 


the Museum Art 


— Exhibition of a modern bath and dressing room 


HE new importance of the bathroom as a place of 
beauty in the modern home could hardly be more strik- 


ingly emphasized than it is by this room by 
Mr. Ely Jacques Kahn in the current Exhi- 
bition of American Industrial Art at the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

That the bathroom was chosen as one of 
the typical rooms to be shown in this inter- 
nationally important exhibition is in itself an 
eloquent fact. The manner in which this 
room unites artistry with logical simplicity 
demonstrates the wisdom of the choice. 

The walls are of glass. The floors are of 
special yielding rubber. Radiators are recessed 
behind tiled grilles, and over their warmth 


Chromium-plated Kohler fittings in the 
Cellini pattern enhance the distinguished 
beauty of the jet black Kohler fixtures 


hang the towels. Such thoughtful details throughout illus- 
trate how comfort parallels beauty. 


Into this setting are introduced a Kohler 
bath and lavatory of gleaming black, with 
chromium-plated fittings — faucets, handles, 
and escutcheons— also of Kohler make, in 
the graceful Cellini design. These Kohler 
contributions are in patterns available to all. 

Kohler fixtures of modern style and beauty 
— in lovely color or lustrous white—are made 
for simplest bathrooms as well as costly ones. 
Write to Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., for a 
free 72-page book, in color, showing fix- 
tures for bathrooms, kitchens, and laundries, 
with color schemes, floor plans, and prices. 


Kouuer Co. Founded 1873 « Branches in Principal Cities « Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

This is to remind you that we are hav- 
ing a bird-coloring page for you. This 
month, on page 88, there is a picture of 
a hummingbird. In the May issue there 
was a bluebird, and in the April issue, a 
robin. There will be three more birds to 
color, the last one to be shown in the 
September issue, and when they are all 
ready, and when you have written a little 
bird article, send your material to me. 
On page 142 of the April issue of the mag- 
azine, full directions are given for the 
contest. 

There is something new for you this 
month, boys and girls. School will soon 
be out, but you don’t need to worry 
about what you are going to do all sum- 
mer. Turn to page 16 and read about the 
Better Homes and Gardens Junior’s Gar- 
den Clubs. It’s going to be great fun for 
every one of you! Be sure to read the 
article very carefully —Louise Rockwell. 


Exploring 


T WAS in the 

spring vacation 

when I and some 
of the Boy Scouts de- 
cided to go and camp 
out for a week or two. 
We took along canned 
goods, our blankets, 
and other things that 
we would need. 

We started out and 
arrived at our destina- 
tion a little after sun- 
down, so we hurried 
and set up our tents, 


A Department Conducted by 
LOUISE ROCKWELL 


and soon went to bed. The next morning 
we awoke at 4 o’clock, started a fire, and 
then cooked our breakfast over it. Then 
we put the fire out so it would do no harm. 

As soon as our early-morning duties 
were over, we all decided to go exploring. 
We followed a path leading up the moun- 
tains. I was in the lead, and all of a sud- 
den, the rock on which I was standing 
caved in. I fell 20 feet below, landing on 
hard rocks. Luckily, I was unhurt except 
for a few bruises, and we soon pursued our 
journey again. 

After a long and interesting hike, all 
the scouts decided to go back to our tent, 
but we found we had lost our trail. The 
sun was almost out of sight, and it was 
beginning to get dark, so we decided to 
camp out for the night. 

After building a good fire, we lay down 
on the ground and went to sleep. About 


Little Feet 


Smiles on little faces 
Mean happiness within; 
Little hands start clapping, 
But, 
When little feet begin 
To trip about and skip about 
In games that children play, 
Then little feet are only 
Being glad another way. 

— Marguerite Gode 


midnight, I suddenly woke up, thinking 
I had heard a wild animal near by. I 
looked round—yes, about 50 feet in front 
of me sat a dark animal. I couldn’t see 
what kind it was. All I could see were 
two glaring eyes looking straight at me. 
My blood ran cold for a minute! Suppose 
it was a bear, or a tiger, then what? 

We had ho weapons except our knives, 
and those wouldn’t help much. The fire 
was a mass of glowing embers. I wakened 
one of our scouts and told him to look in 
front of him. When he saw those glaring, 
flaming eyes, he dived under the blan- 
kets. I was then going to waken the rest 
of the scouts, but I hadn’t time, for the 
animal was very near now, still approach- 
ing very boldly. I grabbed a fire brand, 
and just as the animal leaped, I threw it 
at him. The sparks flew. After giving a 
savage growl, he ran toward the woods 
and disappeared. The cold sweat was 
dripping from me. That was a mighty 
close call, but a thrilling experience! In 
the morning some of the other scouts 
and I examined the animal’s tracks, and 
we found that it was a gray wolf.—Robert 
Tise, Goodland, Indiana. 


My Playhouse 


EN Better Homes and Gardens comes 

every month, there is a regular 
scramble for it. Mother wants to look at 
the recipes, Dad wants to see the garden 
suggestions, Sister wants to see what’s 
new in painting, and I want to read The 
Children’s Pleasure Chest. Mother, how- 
every, wins by saying, “I will make some- 
thing good for dinner if you’ll let me have 
the magazine.” (Look on the next page 
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One night Dad and I were looking 
thru some old copies of Better Homes 
and Gardens when I saw a picture of a 
pretty playhouse. “I wish I had a 
playhouse, Dad,”’ I said. 

“All right, I'll make you one,” he 
said. So the next day he cleaned up 
what used to be a chickenhouse in 
the back yard. He gave me some 

int and told me to “go to work.” 
sister helped me, and we painted the 
outside white. Then Dad gave me a 
roll of paper left from our house, and 
I vapeiell the inside. I put it up with 
tacks. For a border, I cut out pretty 
pictures and pasted them around the 
top. Then Mother gave me some 
linoleum to cover the floor with. Now 
to move in! 

My doll furniture was getting pret- 
ty old-looking, so Dad gave me some 
pink lacquer that he had seen adver- 
tised in Better Homes and Gardens, and 
we pope the furniture. 

I the neighborhood children came 
to see my new house. They all wanted 
to have a playhouse of their own like 
mine, so I said to them, “Just get a 
good Dad like I have, and get a good 
magazine like Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, and I'll bet you have a play- 
house.—Thelma Fae Eaton (9 years 
old), San Antonio, Texas. 


Strawberry Milkshake 


ye you ever hear of pink milk? 
That is what Mary Louise calls 
Strawberry Milkshake. This drink, 
served in shining glasses, is as pretty 
as it is good. If served with a plain 
sandiateh. such as one containing 
chopped lettuce or raw carrots, a 
complete and satisfying summer 
is the result. ‘Two straws, 
the kind used at soda fountains, if 
placed in each glass, add to the fun 
of the meal. Any littlecook who fol- 
lows recipes carefully can make this 
beverage. First on the program is the 
preparation of the sirup: 


Strawberry Sirup 

1 cupful of sugar 

1% cupfuls of strawberry juice 

1 cupful of water 

Stir these foods together and boil 

rapidly for 5 minutes. Cool, pour into 
a bottle or glass, and chill in the re- 
frigerator. You can use the Juice from 
crushed fresh berries or from freshly 
stewed ones. 


Strawberry Milkshake 


% cupful of crushed ice 
1% eupfuls of rich milk 


6 tablespoonfuls of strawberry sirup. 


1 tablespoonful of whipped cream 


Use a l-quart or )%-gallon fruit 
jar for the shaker. Pour a cupful of 
cool water,jnto it, adjust the rubber 
and lid, and shake to see if there is a 
leak. If any of the water escapes, try 
new rubbers ahd lids until secure ones 
are found. Then put the crushed ice, 
milk, and strawberry sirup’ in. the 
empty Jar and shake vigorously until 
the Pe milk is frothy., *Pour into 
small glasses; then place a cloudlike 
ld of whipped cream on top of each 

ed glass. You might omit the 
whipped cream and use a 
of cooky crumbs or shredded coconut 
instead. Mary Louise's milkshakes 
are very refreshing at the end of a 
warm day.— Mary Louise’s Mother. 


‘If you would like to have the direc- 
tions for making Mary Louise’s milk- 
shakes, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Mary’ Louise’s Mother, 
Better Homes andGardens, Des Moines, 
and ask for Leaflet No. B-F 10. 
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Human nature being what 
it is, garden hose, in many 
back yards, receives a good 
deal of rough treatment. 
Goodrich knows that—and 
builds Goodrich garden 
hose to withstand rough 
treatment—and longer 


than most. 


The next time you stop 
in at your dealer’s, ask 
him about the Goodrich 
“water-cure process” — 
that makes Goodrich gar- 
den hose last so surpris- 


Sige ingly long. 
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Good Gardening 
calls for 


Good Hose! 


PARE the hose and you 
spoil your chances of a 
good garden. Bull Dog Cord 
is a garden hose that never 
needs to be spared. It’s built 
to give astonishingly long, 
hard service. It’s a molded 
hose with reinforced walls. 
Built like a cord tire, of alter- 
nate layers of live rubber and 
tightly twisted, braided cotton 
cords, vulcanized into one in- 
separablewall. Thisconstruc- 
tion gives not only strength 
but amazing flexibility. You 
can tie Bull Dog Cord into 
knots without kinking it. 

The better garden implement 
dealers carry Bull Dog Cord. If 
your dealer is not yet stocked, send 
us his name and address—and yours 
—on a postcard. We will 
all about Bull Dog Cord, including 


where you may secure it quickly. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 


RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BULL DOG 


CORD 


GARDEN HOSE 


Built Like a Cord Tire 


Hummingbirds are like jewels, you know. Read the description 
and color these “Winged Gems” to appear as such in this picture 


— 


The Smallest of All Birds 
The Hummingbird 


MARION LARSON 


CHILDREN: This is the third in a series 
of six birds to be colored for a contest 
The first, shown on page 144 of the April 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens, was a 
robin; the second, on p: 140 of the 
May issue, was a bluebird. Directions 
for entering the contest are given on 
page 142 of the April issue.—L. R. 


UMMINGBIRDS are the fairies of 
the world of birds. They have been 
called this because they are so small. 
When full grown, hummingbirds are only 
3% to 334 inches long. But we cannot 
stop with calling them fairies, for hum- 
mingbirds are little jewels, too. Because 
of their metallic feathers which sparkle 
in full sunlight, poets have endowed these 
birds with the name “Winged Gems.” 
The beautiful, dainty, dwarflike hum- 
mingbird cannot be mistaken. The 
throat of the male is ruby red when he is 
in the sunlight, and sometimes it ap- 
a quite dull. Again, it changes to a 
»right flame-red or dusky orange. The 
upper parts of the bird are brilliant green, 
a little softer in tone on his sides, which 
blend into a light grayish color on his 
of the bird appear to be a grayish purple. 
The female bird resembles her mate, but 
in place of the ruby-red gorget which he 
wears, she has a dull-gray one. She is 
also a little different in that she is darker 
gray underneath and the feathers on her 
tail are white, banded in black. Both 
male and female have long, needlelike 
bills which are dark in color. 
Hummingbirds’ homes are very small, 
cuplike nests which are made very skill- 
fully from downy materials, such as the 
cotton from the poplar tree. The female 
bird pats the material together with her 
tiny y until it is like firm felt, and 


then she covers it with lichens, giving it a 
stuccoed appearance. It is very difficult 
to find a hummingbird’s nest, ause it 
so much resembles a knot on the limb of 
the tree on which it is built. Mother Na- 
ture has provided protection for her bird 
elves by teaching them to construct their 
nestin this fashion, Thenest is 1 }4inches 
across the top, Just large enough to 
accommodate two tiny, pure white . 
no larger than common beans and the 
mother bird who broods over them. 


ie IS believed by some bird authorities 
that the responsibility of raising, feed- 
ing, and caring for the young is left to the 
mother bird. These little birds remain in 
the nest for three weeks, and during this 
time are fed by a peculiar method known 
as regurgitation. In this process, the 
mother bird puts her own bill into the 
mouths of her babes and injects food. 

Hummingbirds do not only by 
carrying pollen, but also by ridding our 
plants of aphids (plant lice) and injurious 
insects. "The long tongue, nearly double 
to the end, enables the bird to grasp its 
food much as if its mouth were equipped 
with a pair of fingers. 

Hummingbirds are often seen in our 
flower gardens among the honeysuckles, 
cannas, nasturtiums, phlox, and many 
other flowers. It makes no difference to 
these little creatures if the garden is oc- 
cupied by a company of people, for they 
are not at all timid. ey have been 
known to take sugar from between the 
lips of a person, and to extract nectar 
from flowers held in the hand. If you 
have never yet seen one of these spark- 
ling jewels at work in your garden, it 
would be worthwhile to plant some of the 
flowers which most attract them, just to 
be entertained by their interesting ways. 
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Your Dream Home 


Down to Earth 
[Continued from page 81] 


some sort of union of existing loan 


organizations, much as the Federal 
rve Bank is really a union of its 
member banks. Such an organiza- 
tion could take risks much as an in- 
surance company takes risks: on the 
basis of actuarial tables that would 
tell how many persons in a hundred 
thousand wotild default on their mort- 
gages, just as the mortality tables of 
the insurance company tell how many 
in a hundred thousand of a certain 
age and state of health will die next 
year. Insurance companies distribute 
risks, and then cover their losses by 
dividing the cost among their thou- 
sands of clients, so that the burden 
that falls on each is slight. In addi- 
tion, they charge enough to make a 
reasonable profit. It is possible that 
if mortgage risks could be distributed 
on such a scale as that, building loans 
could be made at very low cost. And 
if such an organization were “mutu- 
al,” the profits would be divided 
among its members, so that the cost 
of the loan will be still less. 

Of course, the establishment of 
such an organization would be a very 
complex business. The mathematics 
of it would be intricate; its capital 
would have to run into many billions 
of dollars; and it might have to be- 
come the biggest organization in this 
country except the United States 
Government itself. Our biggest cor- 

rations would be pygmies beside it. 

orts have been e, and are still 
being made, to get the United States 
Government in behind some wide- 
spread home-financing program, but 
so far nothing has come of it. 

In the meantime, Marian and Ed- 
win will have to take things as they 
are: save some money by putting it 
out at compound interest; add to it 
little by little and bit by bit; keep on 
saving till they have at least 20 to 
25 percent of the cost of their dream 
home, and then go ahead by one of 
the several methods available. 

This means sacrifice and a clear 
vision of what they want from life. 
The general experience of the race has 
been that the effort which ordinarily 
has to be put into the acquiring of a 
home bears fruit at least ten, fifty, 
or a hundredfold—all depending on 
the persons who build it; and then 
only in the rarest instances does it 
fail to yield any fruit~at all. What 
holds many persons back from a deter- 
mined effort to own a home is the fact 
that they have not yet satisfied them- 
selves of that they can afford to own 
one. The point is that they can’t 
afford not to own one. The purpose 
of this consideration has been to shed 
light on that fact for all Marians and 
their Edwins, give them their bear- 
ings and a few general directions, and 
then bid them God-speed. Kshema! 


A BOOKLET ON HOME 
FINANCING 

O’ page 56 you will find 
an announcement con- 

cerning a booklet on home 

financing—one which con- 

tains valuable information of 

interest to every prospective 

home owner. 


A Hundred Matchless 


TULIPS 


Ten 
Most Exquisite 
Darwin and Breeder 
Varieties 


Clara Butt, Delicate Salmon-Pink 
Euterpe, Mauve-Lavender. Extra fine 
Farncombe Sanders, Fiery scarlet 
Pride of Haarlem, Deep old rose 
Madame Krelage, Pink, light bordered 
Baronne de la Tonnaye, Vivid pink 
Bronze Queen, Buff and golden bronze 
Dream, Lovely delicate lilac 

Faust, Velvety maroon purple 

Glow, Deep glowing Vermillion 


100 buns #4295 


Collection A—10 each kind 


i Prepaid East of Mississi 


OTHER OFFERS 
Collection B, 250 bulbs $12.10 
Collection C, 1,000 bulbs $46 


See our free Bulb Book. Order now. Pay in the Fall when 
— ve if you prefer. We allow 5% discount for cash 
with order. 


Order before July 1 


import orders must be placed with our growers in Holland early in July 
[t is necessary for us to plan well ahead so as to make sure of the finest 
bulbs, of these most desirable kinds, in the right quantities. Therefore 
orders at the above poe can be accepted only till July 1. We import 
ally for you. ow is the time to order for fall planting. 

a the finest tulip gardens of the Old World, our special representatives 
= the bulbs for your if will your 

ection now. is planting time; your ips will blossom 
gloriously May. 


BULB BOOK FREE 


The leading bulb book of the year. Complete. Helpful. Hundreds ot 
cal suggestions for growing Tulips, Hyacinths, and other bulbs, 
loors or out. Rich and exquisite illustrations—many in natural colors. 
Elliott Catalogs have been prized by garden lovers for forty years. 
for your 1929 copy today. Get your bulb orders in early. 


Established 1889 


910 Magee Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


Ss in Home 
Candies 


Turn your kitchen into a candy sho) 
make money from the very first day. Suc- 


7 USES FOR 
WwWoUR 
AT TI 


= ; E want to send you 
A \/ booklet of this title 
: which will show you how 


inexpensively and practical- 
ly you can, with a Bessler 
Disappearing Stairway, make 
your attic into another story, 
adding at least $1,000 value 
to your home. 

The Bessler is a modern de- 
velopment,—the real answer 
to the space problem. 
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to make a ye ur ¢ nay at a big 
profit. Candy costs sells for 60¢ a 
Many now wealthy started with no wai © 
capital. YOU can do as welll We fur- » y 
nish tools. Fascinating FREE book 
tells how you cau start with practi- iW e 
earn 
for it today—NOW! 
ey, 
Fools THE WSEND FOR THIS 
BESSLER FREE BOOKLET 
STAIRWAY CO. onto 
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[tis the 
Most Useful Book 


99 


of lis Kind...... 


Davis 


....Jhats What Both 
Amateur and Pro/- 
essional Gardeners 


Declare 


OMMON Garden Pests—What 
They Are and How to Control 
Them,” written for Better Homes 
and Gardens by Prof. C. T. Gregory, 
lant pathologist, and Prof. J. J. 
Davis, entomologist, brings together 
in compact book form the discov- 
eries, scattered thruout the literature 
of entomology and plant pathology, 
concerning the methods of control- 
ling insects and diseases that infest 
the garden. 

In ‘this book, the authors give a 
brief, clear description of garden 
pests and tell the proper control 

_ measures in each case. In addition to 
telling you how to recognize and 
control each particular affliction, they 
give the very necessary formulas 
for making the fungicides and in- 
secticides to rid your garden of the 
troubles. 

That this book is meeting a need 
long felt is indicated by the fact 
that hundreds of gardeners, both 
amateur and professional, tell us 
that they consider “Common Gar- 
den Pests” the most useful source 
of reference. 

“Common Garden Pests” is a 150- 
page profusely illustrated book that 
costs less than most of those on gar- 
dening because it is published by 
Better Homes and Gardens as one 
of the magazine’s many services to 
its readers. Fifty cents, the price 
charged for it, is the actual amount 

’ Gt costs us to publish a copy of this 
garden handbook. 
* We shall be glad to send “Com- 
mon Garden Pests” on receipt of the 
publication cost—50 cents. Address 


‘Department K 
The ServiceBureau 


Des Moines, lowa 


~ . At the lower corner of p 
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The Magic of Summer Bouquets 


[Continued from page 15] 


peasant pottery about: dull blues, dark 
and light yellows, pinks and greens, and 
there are miracles in glass, exquisite cop- 
4 bowls, and irresistible brass ones. 
Vith these foundations, anyone can ar- 
range flowers poetically. 

In the spring, for instance, try two or 
three boughs of cream and pink Apple 
Blossom in a shining brass bowl. Place 
this upon the mantelpiece, particularly 
if it’s of gray stone. Or in autumn, let 
one branch of bittersweet trail its silver 
arms and gorgeous orange berries from a 
slim copper container in that dark corner 
of the room. You will be delighted with 
the effect. ‘ 

Do not try to crowd too much of any- 
thing into one bowl. Remember, the 
keynote of beauty is simplicity. 


LIKE to let the camera catch and hold 
the beauty of these exquisite bouquets. 
I seem to capture the elusive charm of 
my garden flowers after they have long 


wilted. 
14-is a fall 
arrangement of dahlias. These were sil- 
very~pink ones, with just two spikes of 
Golden Privet, an unbelievably beautiful 
addition; and a little bittersweet, lending 
sprinkling of green, Fern aragus. The 
bow! is rather tall, as a bowl for dahlias 
should be, and is pale yellow. The effect 
would be just as perfect if the dahlias 
were replaced by great shaggy golden 
chrysanthemums, or pale pink ones, or 
gladiolus of any color, and perhaps, in 
spring, forsythia and pussy willow. 
Rich, contented orange marigolds are 
the keynote of the arrangement in the 
corner of the page 15. There is just 
a little Sprenger a, Se piece or 
two, and some royal purple Kansas Gray- 
feather, or Liatris—a breathtaking com- 
bination! The bowl is squat, of a neutral 
gray, with just the touc of a flower de- 
sign in pink. It would be lovely on an 
old iron-brown table against a wall done 


in buff! This little bowl would lend :tself 


- to any number of flowers. Can you im- 


agine its holding a group of yellow Cali- 
fornia-poppies with their fairylike gray- 
green leaves, or some pink and pale-blue 
spikes of larkspur, or bubbling over with 
gay red and orange nasturtiums? 

The third arrangement (at the top of 
page 15), isn’t it lovely? Of the Victorian 
period, undoubtedly! The bowl is charm- 
ing: an oval container with a tiny stand. 
It is yellow with blue stripes. In it there 
are hydrangeas. Astonishing, of course! 
Whoever heard of hydrangeas lookin 
lovely anywhere away from the garden 
But these are — pink ones, and th 
surely grew especially to be in this bowl, 
in happy company with the heavenly 
Azure Sage. Such a satisfactory, warm 
combination. 

This dignified holder would be lovely 
filled with white lilies-of-the-valley ac- 
companied by plenty of their own green 
leaves, or with obliging ps Speed corn- 
flowers, and some misty pink gysophila, 
on a table with a tall cream candle some- 
— in the background, a little to one 
side. 

Next is the big green-glass bowl with 
the iron stand. Ges lower left-hand cor- 
ner of page 14.) An extravagance, of 
course, but such a soul-satisfying one! 
Filled with eager-faced pink cosmos and 
gay-blue sprays of butterflybush, and 
cream Speciosum Lilies splashed in red— 
who would regret such an extravagance? 
Think of it overflowing with blue and 
yellow iris in the springtime, or pure- 
white ones, quite a lot of them with 
— of their own starched silver-green 
eaves to bear them company. 

Always, in all flower gatherings, have 
plenty of green, but let it be the green 
of their own foli if possible. Each 
flower has its particular kind, and how 
can mere man question such perfect 
taste? 

Bittersweet, attractive in a little brown 
jug, insists on (Continued on page 100 


OVELY flowers in a garden, when are 
brought into the house, often become love- 
lier because we have arranged them with our 
own genius. are more surely our flowers. 
The flowers can be displayed so that their 
charms are enhanced, harmonized, and con- 
trasted with the container and background. 

Few tasks are more interesting than the ar- 
ranging of flowers. To age our 
to arrange flowers more attractively, we are 
announcing a contest. 

Whenever you make an attractive basket 
or vase of flowers during the months of June, 
ply. or August, take a picture of them; then 

‘ore September 10 se: pictures to 
Better Homes and Gardens. You may submit 
as many fictures as you desire, but we reserve 
the privilege of purchasing any of these pic- 
tures at our regular rates, in which case we 
retain the right for exclusive use. 

We shall have three disinterested but com- 
petent judges, who will look over the 
gra estimate their artistic merits ac- 


cording to the following score card: 
SCORE CARD 
General effect of the arrangement... ... 25 
15 
Appropriate container................ 15 
Reproduction value of photo.......... 15 
Description of arrangement........... 10 
100 
General effect should take into consideration 
the looseness of arra: t as against crowd- 


ing and inclusion too many 

shapes of flowers. Crowding may be due not 
only to an undue number of flowers used, but 
also to the size and form the container. 
Combinations of form of flowers and foliage 
used should be considered as well as balance 


FLOWER-ARRANGEMENT CONTEST 


of the composition. Balance deals with a 
certain amount of symmetry and prevents 
arrangements from being lopsided. 

Color combination refers to proper associa- 
tion of tints to secure a harmonious whole. 
Color clashes must be avoided. Backg d 
and lighting need consideration. 

Propriety of container is y to 
an ective arrangement. The container 
should be in keepipg with the flowers and 
not used as a mere accessory. It should act as 
a foil for the flowers. Its shape should ton- 
form to the location of usage. Its color should 
not be too prominent in order not to detract 
from the floral arrangement, but it may be 
complementary or in contrast to the tints 

in the bouquets. 
_ Simplicity refers to a lack of complexity 
in compositions the use of monstrosities, 
either in flowers or in containers. 
desirable in arrangements 


ly may be 

for ial occasions, such as birthdays, wed- 

dings, or other ceremonial affairs. In a simi- 

manner to simplicity, bi effects are 
best avoided. 

In order that we may know something 
pany t ph with a description 
not more = 500 words. 

The prizes offered are: first . $25; 
second, $15; third, $10; fourth, $5: and five 
honorable mentions, each to receive a two- 
year subscription to Better Homes and Gardens. 

To a you in this contest, Better Homes 
and Gardens has asked Prof. Alex Laurie of 
Michigan State oe to prepare a leaflet 
on the arrangement of flowers. If you would 
like to have this leaflet, merely send us your 


and 
No. B-G 23, “Flower Arrangemen 
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i 
Common Garden Pests” 
of 
i 
hos 
bes 
‘ 
wee request, inclosing a stamped, self-addre 
Address your request to 
; ment L, The Service Bureau, Better Homes 
a fer — 
” 
t. 
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XPERIENCED gardeners MSAK 
know the damage that is 
caused each year by insects—and E 


are turning to EVER GREEN E SS 


for the protection that only 
EVER GREEN can give. EVER GREEN is 
endorsed by professional gardeners everywhere 
who have proven that it will kill practically 
all garden insects. It is the only insecticide 
that offers all these advantages: 


Non-Poisonous — EVER GREEN is harmless to 
humans, animals and birds. It is safe to use and 
have about the house. Leaves no poisonous residue 
on edible crops. 


Harmless to Plants—EVI? GREEN will not wither 
or burn the tenderest plants or blossoms. Neither 
will it discolor delicate flowers such as dahlias. 


Economical—35c bottle makes six gallons of spra 
against plant lice. Easy to apply—simply mix with 
water according to directions and spray. EVER 
GREEN has a pleasant odor. 
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McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 


, Give your plants and flowers this 
FE certain protection. Start NOW 
—spray with EVER GREEN 


Shrove INSECTICIO€ this summer and see the differ- 


ence. Use it for all insects in- 
cluding plant lice, rose insects, cucumber and 
melon beetles, thrip, cut worms, etc. 


Don’t wait until the insects have, appeared. 


Spray now and KEEP THEM OUT. 


Buy EVER GREEN at any seed, hardware 
or drug store—or send 35c for trial 
bottle. Full directions and spray 
chart with each bottle. 


® Insects have been called the greatest 
enemies of mankind. Scientists esti- 
mate that, if left unmolested, insects 
would defoliate the earth in less than 
30 years. 
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For those who seek 
detachment from the intensity 
of modern Manhattan, The 
ROOSEVELT provides an at- 
mosphere of quiet comfort and 
charm ... Its early Colonial 
appointments, delicious cuisine 
and personalized service assure 
a pleasurable sojourn—whether 


your tenure be long or transient. 


BEN BERNIE’S ORCHESTRA 
in the Grill 


21100 Rooms— Single or En Suite 


"Madison Avenue |’ 
at 45th Street 


New York, N. 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Dizector 


Finer Gardens 
if you protect plants 


WITH 


An Effective Non-Poisonous 
Insect Destroyer 


To have a finer garden, exercise care not only in 
planting and in cultivation, but guard also against 
damage caused by destructive insects. 


For that pu SHEPS PLANT SPRAY will prove 
our most helpful ally. Kills and controls effectively 
th chewing and sucking insects. Guaranteed non- 
pa and harmless to animals, birds and humans. 
ill not harm leaves or flowers, but benefits soil and 


helps produce lustrous green foliage. 

SHEPS PLANT SPRAY is sold by seedsmen 
and supply houses. If your dealer cannot 
: furnish, send 75c for 8 oz. bottle, post paid, 
enough to make | 6 gals. of spraying solution. 


SHEPARD LABORATORIES 
H-6 Council Bluffs, lowa 


Dept. 
NON-POISONOUS 


Swings for Children’s 


Play Hours 
[Continued from page 84] 


supports are 34” x 2” x 24”, and the 
center support is 3” longer so that it 
may be screwed to the center spread- 
er B, Assemble the outside supports 
D to the arm supports C, using car- 
riage bolts and glue, or screws and 
glue, so that the back corners X are 
in a plane parallel to and 4 inches 
from the back edge of the seat frame. 

See the arm pattern shown in the 
drawing, and make four arm pieces 
with the corners rounded and with a 
cutout as shown at Y. Fasten the 
arms to the top of the arm and the 
back supports, using screws or nails, 
and tack and glue two brackets to the 
front supports C and to the arms, as 
shown in the drawing. 

The seat and back boards may be 
narrow or wide strips, just as you 
desire. Use boards which are about 
15" thick. Assemble these boards to 
the seat frame and back with four- 

nny finishing or box nails. Bore 
oles for the eye bolts, and adjust the 

chain so that the seat will hang in a 
comfortable position. 

Paint the swing and the chain 
reen, or any other color you desire. 
reen, however, looks best on a 

lawn. A pad for the seat and the back 
of the swing will make it more com- 
fortable. 


I SIBLEY of Pasadena, Cali- 

fornia, says, ‘““T'wo boards save 
daily stooping,” and offers this flour- 
bin improvement idea, shown at 
the bottom of page 84. Mr. Sibley 
writes: 

“It’s a long dive to the bottom of 
the conventional, built-in flour bin, 
especially when the supply runs low. 
Few families now buy flour in large 
quantities, and 10 or even 25 pounds 

© not raise the level in the ordinary 
bin to convenient reach. 

“To eliminate the laborious stoop- 
ing for a cupful of flour several times 
a day, we built a raised bottom in our 
bin. This was located about 12 
inches from the top, and even with a 
partition the white-flour compart- 
ment has a capacity of nearly 25 
pounds. 

“With the partition set about two- 
thirds of the way from one end, one- 
third of the space is left for whole- 
wheat flour. 

“Use 34” stock and finishing nails 
for fastening the boards in place. 
round hole might be cut in the end of 
the bin, or a door might be hinged for 
access to the closed part. Extra sup- 
plies might be stored in this compart- 
ment.” 


HAVE received many requests 

asking how to make solder stick. 
The following suggestions may help: 
First have your iron tinned. ‘To tin 
the iron, heat it in a clean flame, file 
the point until bright, and while hot, 
rub on a piece of sal ammoniac with 
a drop of solder. This will tin or cover 
the point of the iron with a film of 
solder. Have the work to be soldered 
scraped clean, and hold the iron on 
the work until it is heated to the 
melting point of the solder. Touch 
a piece of self-fluxing wire solder to 
the point of the iron, and move both 
the iron and the solder slowly alon: 
the joint. Remember that solder wi 
not flow uphill; so hold the work so 
the solder will flow into the joint. 
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Kiddies Go Wild Over Flying Fun 
places to sit or stand— plenty of places to hold on. 


Poched Hat. Set Up in Ten Afinates 
cangete Home—Off the Street 
where they on 
y they have an Airplane Swing. 

If your dealer can’t supply 


send 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co.,Inc. 


605 W. Front St. 
Harvard, Illinois 


Gives INSTANT relief to bunions and large joints. 
Wear in any style shoe—in your regular size—outside 
or under stocking. Sold for over 20 years by shoe 
dealers, druggists, and department stores. 


Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly re- 
lieved, Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 

425 East Water St., Dept.4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ntobeoa 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant heathful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
ta 17 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 


To Hang Up Things 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


(Glass Heads—Steel Potnts) 
for photos and wall decorations 


pictures. 


Do Not Miss This Opportunity! 


True At 

IRISES 
Name Prices 
One dozen selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 kinds 
(100) $6.25. We are offering other collections in 
wonderful combinations at very attractive prices. 
ALL POST PAID. Send postcard now for 1929 list. 

RINGWOOD GARDENS 

W. W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 
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: None of the Risks 
Fi Point Suspension — Can’t Ti 
sturdy. Hiant red ions. 
. Natural wood wings, pilot seat and handle. 
; 
/ 
Instant Foot Relief 
= — = 
(ap. 
10c Vkts. Everywhere 
en MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phils. 
Use Moore 
| 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


GARDEN-HOSE stake like the 

one sketched can be made b 
boring thru a strip of wood a hole 
that will fit the hose nozzle. 
The stake can easily be 
in the ground an pu led up 
when you wish to change the 
hose to a new position. 


Owners of electric-refriger- 
ating machines often find that 
desserts will not freeze when 
the control is set for keeping 
the cold compartments at a 
temperature low enough for 
preserving foods and vege- 
tables. Special controls can be in- 
stalled for about $10, but if special 
freezing is not frequently done, the 
tray chamber can be reduced toa low 
temperature by removing the switch- 
covering ring and blocking the switch 
with half Zz a clothespin or some 
other stick. 


If your lawn mower needs sharp- 
ening, try removing the casing, re- 
versing the small gears, and with an 
iron rod or screwdriver inserted in the 
oil hole, or one bored in the casing, 
crank the knives so they will wear 
against the stationary blade. To 
yo the blades, apply a good 
grinding compound to the stationary 
blade while you are cranking the 
mower. 


When you are having the roof of 
your house reshingled, caution the 
workers to cover the soil-pipe vent 
that leads to the sewer. Pieces of the 
shingles often drop into open pipes, 
causing stoppage that requires expen- 
sive repairs. 


A light switch installed in the cas- 
ing of the coat-closet door, one that 
will turn on the light when the door is 
opened, is a t convenience. A 
switch, with directions for installing 
it, may be purchased at any electric 
store. P 


When putting up bathroom fix- 
tures on a plaster wall, use a hand 
drill and bore a hole for the screws. 
If the screws are started into the 

laster without first making a hole, 
rge pieces will chip out. 


The device shown at the right is 
offered to other handy men by James 
of Los An- 
geles, California. 

A handy thing in 
the garage or work- 
shop is a receptacle 
for old, bent, or 
rusty nails. To 
make one like it, 
take an empty can, 
bend the lid back, 
and punch a hole in 
the lid. Hang this 
can by the lid to a 
nail driven in the 
stud of the build- TINCAN 
ing. When the can 
is filled, flatten the ‘ 
lid so that the nails rom 
cannot come out. STUD 
The can, now filled, 
can be thrown in the junkbox, and 
you need have no fear that the nails 
will work themselves out of the box 
into the street or the alley. 


BEAUTIFUL DURABLE 


“from the Treasured Pieces 
in Our cAncestral Homes 


—and the priceless collections of our great Na- 
tional museums—came the inspiration for the popular 
reproductions of Early American furniture in Marvelous 
Maple. The quaint and rugged simplicity of these early 
poses designs, in mellow “honey-tone” or antique 

rown finishes, give an atmosphere of true Colonial 
charm and hospitality to the home of today. 


And, for those who wish a more modern note in 


their decorative scheme, the while preserving the spirit 
of the Colonial, modern science has added the magic 
touch of color—wonderful transparent stains that im- 

regnate the wood with the color desired and develop an 
inherent beauty hardly perceptible under ordinary fin- 
ishes. Marvelous effects are produced by high-lighting 
the panels, tops and decorative overlays of incomparable 
Bird’s-eye Maple veneers. 


Be sure to see furniture of marvelous Maple at 
leading stores. You will be enraptured with its ineffable 
charm and exquisite loveliness. The sterling qualities of 
the wood also assure that today’s purchases of well- 
made Maple furniture will be the prized heirlooms of 
your chil ’s children. 

Our Service Department will t you in touch with sources 

send Fw a Ag new brochure “Maple Furniture of Yesterday 

and § illustrated, with several plates showing furniture 

im marve color finishes. Where we send your copy? 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE MERS. ASSOCIATION 
321 F.R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Furnish and Floor with Maple 


yourlawn in comfortwith the 
DOO-KLIP. Its easy, natural up- 


Look for the Green Handle 


Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you, 


use coupon below. 


and-down operation prevents wrist- 
tire and finger-ache. Keeps the hand 
above the dirt. No more barked or 
skinned knuckles when trimming 


closely around walls, trees, walks, etc. Name -...-... 


Self-sharpening. Rust resisting. Lasts 
for years. Money-back guarantee. 
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City and State......... 


The Alliance Mfg. Co., Alliance, Ohio BHG-6-29 


Enclosed find $1.50. Please send me one Doo- 
Klip Grass Shear. 
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PLASTIC \ WOOD: 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of] 


The screen doors must go up, but 
the old screw holes won’t hold— fill 
them up with Plastic Wood and the 
screws will have solid wood in which 
to bite. Perhaps there’s a hole or 
crack in shingle, slab or stucco; loose 
piazza rails, cracked or splintered 
planking. Plastic Wood makes re- 
pairingeasy, out of doors aswell asin. 

And to thin or soften it, clean 
hands or tools, use Plastic Wood 
Solvent, in 25 or 50 cent cans where 
Plastic Wood is sold. 


1 lb. can $1.00 Ib. can 35 cts. 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
116 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass, 


pars this beautiful garden pond yourself | 
in an hour at much lower cost than concrete 


—simply dig a hole. edge assures 
finished appearance. Made of rust-resisting 
copper-steel 14” thick, concrete color. No pipes 
needed. Sent carrier charges paid to Mississippi 
River on money back guarantee of satisfaction 
upon receipt of only $15.00, C.O.D. if you 


prefer. Beautify your garden —_ with lovely 


water lilies and interesting fish. Order today. 


The Nature Trail 
and \ts Makers 


[Continued from page 41] 


Roadside, or A Visit Abroad — 
ing plants not native to the region) 
Our Native or Woodland Plants, and 
The Abandoned Homestead. 

Sidney R. Esten’s trails at Turkey 
Run State Park, Indiana: Tree and 
Conservation Trail, An Easy Trail 
Tree Measurements, The General 
Silent Trail, and The H istorical Trail. 

A third consideration is to obtain 
permission from the nearby land- 
te: if your trail trespass 
into their prope ost persons 
will cooperate poudily i in this worth- 
while project. 

is t roups of persons in going 
over the trail are forced to walk 
Indian file, this being most conducive 
to individual attention. Furthermore, 
the narrow trail like the woods trails 
of the aborigines of our country, is the 
wildest and fullest of fruit. 

If the trail is a long one, direct its 
midpoint to a spring where people 
may 3x ves and eat their lunches. Here 
a clearing is necessary. Rustic benches 
and containers for waste paper are de- 
sirable additions to the trail at this 


point. 


—_ signs and labels along the 
trailside should be entertaining as 
well as instructive. The most enter- 
taining trail will invariably be found 
to be the most popular. He is the 
skillful man who can weave instruc- 
tion into the most fascinating trail. 
Dr. Vinal cites an instance of a man 
—_ r going over the path at the 

hequesset Nature trail, ven- 
nt to say, “The public doesn’t 
want to be educated,” and referred 
to a person who was plainly vexed at 
certain movies, stating that they 
“came to be amused and not edu- 
cated.” 

“The idea of preparing labels,” 
writes D. Ansel F, Hall of the educa- 
tional division of the National Park 
Service, “is not merely to identify 
trees and flowers, but to stimulate the 
interest of the visitor by asking him 
questions or giving him but a few in- 
teresting facts which lead him to seek 
for others. When the technical names 
are used, they are usually given last. 
We find it best, insofar as ible, to 
let the visitor discover for If the 
interesting features of the Mplide 
and it is our aim to help him to in- 
terpret these correctly.” 

Linen tags, such as were used to 
mark the earliest trails, may prove 
very satisfactory for one season. 
Where it is desirable that the mark- 
ings and signs last for several years, 
the iron ones used by Mr. Carr are 
undoubtedly best. 

What should we e t to see on 
these labels? The following, which 
eet on the trails laid out by Dr. 

inal, Edmund V. Cooke, Jr. of 
Cleveland, and Sidney Esten are sug- 
gestions: 

Cat-tail: In the underground stems 
of this plant there is a rich supply of 
starch. The muskrats know this, and 
it forms an important part of their 
food. How does this benefit man? 

Proceed with caution: A pair of 
wood frogs live at the base of the 
fallen beech. Approach softly, and 


1929 Aladdin catalog! 
Manybeautiful designs, 
justout. Aladdin Readi- 


Cut system saves you $200 to 
$800. Alllumber is cut- 
), to-fit at mill on huge 


er with instructions and plans for e also 
tumbing, J Heatin and Lighting uip- 
ment. WE 


7 Room Aladdin 


°2597 


All Materials Readi-Cut 
Just one of many 
new winning 
model homes in the 
1929 Aladdin Line! 


oan Write for FREE Catalog 
Just out. Profusely illustrated. 
Overflowing with Address near- 
SA est Office today for your FREE Copy— 

The No. 778. 778. Send NOW, 


Get My Factory Price 


Electric cooki: 


| TRISES COLORFUL as the rain- } 


bow ,Some rich and velvety 
others of the dainty orchid 
shades. Easy to grow. Cata- 
logue including directions | 
mailed free on request. 
CARL SALBACH 


659 Woodmont Ave. 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


or gates. Balcony, porch, step 


Cincianati Iron Fence Co., 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. 


o. 


MORE PERFECT P EONIES--BY GUMM see them before they Jump into their ; 
for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00, Fresh Peony house. 

named Peonies fo esh Peony 

seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. Send for Catalogue. ease — are my best friends. es poet breed 


prints from 40c. 
Remingt L. GUMM. Specialist ial Roanok anoke 


ton - 


i ALADDIN MI 
as j Oo See them in the new, 
as 
.C., Portiand, Ore, 
ASTE ( ange. Sent on $0 days" 
ase Like W — ent Into ou can see for your- 
Putty Wood d from ay 
roe THE WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
LL’s Dept. 807, Alliance, Ohio 
etSHAW POWER MOWER. 
Full Details Cute Hay, Tall Grass,Weeds 
The METAL-ART | 
dens, estates, etc. Cutea 8 1-2 ft. 
| SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 86-614, Galesburg, Kansas 
| 
| 
i METAL-ART GARDEN BUREAU | 
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A nonpoisonous snake is a helpful 
friend to man. You make a mistake 
if you kill it. 


At the Nature trail which Miss 
Rachel Stewart has directed at 
Youngstown, Ohio, certain interested 
persons are made responsible for each 
of the various interests along the 
trail. The boys to whom this task 
is intrusted are called “curators.” 
This is a wise move, and mutual 
benefit is derived therefrom. 

Vandalism along the trail will v: 
in different communities. At the trail 
in Youngstown this became a serious 
problem, while, on the other hand 
at the trails laid out by Dr. Lutz and 
Mr. Carr the loss was negligible. In 
regard to this menace, Dr. Lutz 
writes: “I do not know why our 
visitors had such good manners on 
our trails in 1925, and we can scarcely 
a that it will ever be entirely thus. 
Still, who knows? bem y if you 
jolly’ the public instead of ordering 
it about; if you explain instead of dic- 
tate; if you ask people to help and to 
be one with you in protecting Nature, 
they may do it. It is worth trying at 
any rate, especially as the other way 
clearly does not work in this land of 
the free.” 

The Nature trail idea, according to 
those who have gone over it and ex- 

imented with it, is not just another 
fad in outdoor education. Its value 
is especially great to teachers and 
their classes. The summer camp, 
lacking a Nature trail, will be consid- 
ered behind the times in the next few 
_ This method of understanding 
ature has spread to three continents. 
From California Dr. Hall writes: 
“This, our initial experiment in Na- 
ture trails, has proved that they are 
a great educational possibility. We 
have found them to be one of the 
cheapest and most efficient ways of 
reaching our public effectively, and I 
look forward to the development of 
both Nature trails and trailside muse- 
ums in all our national parks.” 

And Nature trails can become 
7 as effective in our smaller parks 
and camps where they are within the 
reach of thousands. In the words of 
Dr. Lutz: ‘The hills in a county park 
may not be mountains, but stil, they 
are fashioned by the same forces; the 
trees may not be so large and so nu- 
merous, but their stories are Just as 
fascinating; the birds are just as beau- 
tiful and sing as sweetly; and, once 
you learn to know this, a chipmunk 
is as interesting as an elk and much 
more approachable.”’ 
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NFORTUNATELY, youcan’t 
U see germs with the naked 
eye. You never can tell when 
they are lurking about the 
house. Remove all doubt by 
addinga little Creolin-Pearson 
to the cleaning water. That 
will kill the germs if there 
are any. Do this when clean- 
ing the kitchen-floor, the 
wash-bowI, toilet-bowl, bath- 
tub, etc. 

Creolin is a powerful disin- 
fectant—a little goes a long 
way. About three table- 
spoonfuls to a pail of 


A worth-while 


precaution -— 


when house-cleaning 


95 


cleaning water makes aneffec- 
tive germ-killing solution. 


A HEALING ANTISEPTIC 


Creolin also makes a healing antisep- 
tic wash for treating cuts, burns, 
insect bites, ivy-poisoning, etc. 
Widely used by doctors, hospitals and 
nurses. At your drug-store. 


HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 


poo 


Disinfectant - Antiseptic - Deodorant 


MERCK &CO.INC., Rahway, N. J. 
Send me, without charge, book on san- 
itation, health measures, first aid, care 
of domestic animals. 


BEAUTIFUL avo ATTRACTIVE 


SGz4 DY-WAY Roller Awnings are 
tailored a ways neat and 
trim. Always taut—donot flap in wind. They 
roll up ordown, easier thanja window shade. 
Onceup,alwaysup.Nowinter storage nec- 
rolls under shielding 


weather. A 
and shade, operated from inside, 


Send for Free Awning Book 


Book. It gives you all the 
acts on this most m: 
9point, economical an 
practical awning. 


2765 S. Eleventh St., Springfield, Ill, 
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ENsoy THe ConveNteNces or 


3 


FOR 
CENTS 


This extremely low cost now makes it possible for 


every country, suburban, as well as city home to enjoy 


the comforts and conveniences of running hot water. 
The cost of installing the HOLYOKE Heater is really 

economical when the years of service it will give are taken 

into consideration. Any of the leading plumbers in your 


locality will gladly furnish you f 
markable heater. 


‘ull details of this re- 
Insist upon the HOLYOKE whea 


planning your installation. 


92 Sargeant St. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


— 
hia 
| 
the 
7 
| 
Shady-way Router awnines * 
I, HOME, 
‘é 
Shady-way Roller Awnings will add to the . 
beauty of your home. These neat, distinc- 
tively colored, tailored a 
your premises and give your a@ de- he 
cidedly artistic touch. Send to- 
day for the FREE 


¥ 


T: pity she scrubs this dirty, 
dirty tub—but last night her hus- 
band took a bath. And left a dirty ring. 
The water was hard. Her husband 

lots of soap. The soap combined 

with the hardness in the water and 

made scum. That is where the dirty 
ring came from. 

ut softened with Melo, hard water 

mes a wonderful cleaner, with or 

without soap. And thescum doesn’t form. 

Two tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
make the clothes easier to wash and 

ive whiter clothes. Two tablespoonfuls 
in the bathtub give husbands a pleasant 
soft-water bath. One tablespoonful in 
thedishpan makes thedishes glisten and 
saves 4 oe od the amount of soap ordi- 
narily used. Melo makes soap much 
more effective, wherever . 

Melo costs only 10 cents a can. At 
that price buy 3, and keep one in the 
kitchen, one in the laundry and one in 
the bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s, 


THE PRODUCTS CO. 


ton, 
PAA 
wr + = 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


6 EVERGREENS for $110 
We ship during May and June —_ 
Three- to five-year trees are 10 to 15 inches high. 
2 Norway Spruce, 2 American Spruce, 2 Chinese 
Arborvitae. 
Magnolia Trees 
Pink and White. 


Trees $1.10 


HARDY AZALEA 
(Nudiflora) 

A handsome, early, free- 

Sowering. deep pink 

species; very profuse 

ond Beauti- 
Vv: y. Very hardy. 

Ready to bloom. 


$1 -10 Each 
Colorado 


The glory of the Blue Spruce is in its foliage, which 


magnifi 
von Culture Directions. Selected Lm 4 $1.10 


The Fischer Nurseries 
Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 


Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 


YOUR LAWN MOWER NEEDS 
—-KEENEDGE— 


A tool that will make it cut smooth and easy—anyone 
can operate it—will last a lifetime—delivered with direc- 
tions for using for $1.50—fully guaranteed. 


S. M. WIXCEL MFG. CO., Locust St, MARCUS, IOWA 
Agents wanted 


Summer Bloom 
From Bulbs 


[Continued from page 23] 


satisfactory the first season after 
planting, but the plants disappear 
after a few years. 

If lily bulbs can be obtained in the 
fall, they should be planted during 
that season. However, since many 
of them are imported (Over 95 per- 
cent of the lilies imported in 1927 
came from Japan.), they are some- 
times received too late for planting. 
In such cases it will be better to have 
the dealer carry the bulbs over the 
winter; he can then send them to you 
at the proper time for spring planting. 

What shall we consider next? Can- 
nas? Yes, and pass them by rather 
quickly. They are easy to grow, they 
are striking with their coarse foliage, 
they have brilliant flower colors in 
many instances, but they also produce 
an effect which is somewhat out of 
place in small gardens. In my opin- 
lon, cannas should be left for use in 
the public park or the large private 
estate, where tropical bedding, a more 
or less exotic type of gardening, may 
be carried out more appropriately. 

The tuberose, one of the old-fash- 
ioned flowers, is grown more for its 
fragrance than for any other quality. 
The flowers, white and waxy, might 
just as well be artificial, so far as ap- 
pearance is concerned, but their fra- 

nce is certainly not synthetic. Two 
orms are commonly listed in catalogs, 
the single, and the double Pearl, 
which is usually considered less at- 
tractive. Planted outdoors in May, 
they will flower during the latter part 
of the summer. In the moonlight or 
scented garden, tuberoses are excel- 
lent companions for such plants as 
heliotrope, migaonette, and white- 
flowering tobacco. They will not 
endure cold weather, but must be 
treated as tender perennials. For the 
most satisfactory results, new bulbs, 
or tubers, are purchased each year. 


HE summer-hyacinth, Galtonia 
candicans, is deserving of much 
more frequent use. The plant is not a 


- true hyacinth; in fact, the flowers 


look somewhat like giant snowdrops 
ote yg on a stem 4 feet or more in 

eight. To anyone who is trying them 
for the first time, I would recommend 
that the dormant bulbs be purchased 
and planted in the spring. Planted in 
May, they will usually begin to bloom 
sometime in late July or August and 
will continue in bloom for some time. 
In well-sheltered spots and with pro- 
tection of a mulch, they may survive 
the winter and give re results the 
second year, but in cold climates they 
cannot be called permanent. I have 
used them on the east side of the 
house, where they followed early and 
late tulips, the Galtonias in turn being 
followed by zinnias. In this instance 
the bulbs st more flower spikes 
the second season, but after that they 


disappeared. 

The Tigridia, also known as Mexi- 
can Shellflower, Tigerflower, or Mexi- 
can Dayflower, is much more of a 
tender nnial than is the summer- 
hyacinth. The common names have 
more or less significance: Shellflower 
refers to the fragile shell-like charac- 
ter; Tigerflower, to the numerous 
oy and Dayflower, to the fact 
that the individual blooms are short- 
lived. The treatment of the Tigridia 
is similar to that of the gladiolus, 
planting in the spring, flowering in 
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To get good blooms, you must have healthy 
foliage—freedom from Mildew and Black Spot. 
This can readily be obtained by regular spray- 
ings with Fungtrogen. 

Fungtrogen is easy and pleasant to use— 
simply mix with water an ay. No dis- 
coloration of ioe or blooms. Invisible. 


by the noted Wallingford, Pa., Rose Gardens 
and leading horticulturists. : 
Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At 
Use Complete Treatment, which _ includes 
companion om Aphistrogen, kills aphis 
(plant lice); Insectrogen, kills leaf-eating insects. 


dealer or write us direct 
tnt bulletin, “Black Spot Control.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3638 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


will kilt Rose Aphis—you 
Three Sizes 
C. E. JAMIESON & CO. 


Mfg. Chemists Detroit, Michigan 


BIRD BATHS 


UNGLAZED TERRA COTTA BIRD BATHS. 
Neat and Attractive. Height 30” 


An invitation to the Birds and 
an ornament for the Lawn. 
Price $7.50 Each, F. O. B. Factory. 


WHITE HALL SEWER PIPE & STONEWARE COMPANY 
White Hall, Illinois 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Power Cu 


Free 


and 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave. S. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PEONIES IRISES 


7 Varieties ter 98 25 Varieties for $2 


ree catalogues 
_INDIAN_SPRING FARMS, Inc. 


Baldwinsville, N. Y Box B 


96 
a Grow Healthy Roses 
unotrosen 
\ FUNGICIDE ano STIMULANT 
| Ive 1our Noses a Unance 
: ; Roses, and other 
ective Aphis or Plant Lice. 
baat them and healthy 
by spraying wi 
9 
Pie WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO Cat NICOTINE 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 
ae, yaa Get a bottle of “Rose Nicotine” 
10 cents from the nearest drug store. It b 
States is generally from & 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
eee will make the water in your sane 2 Dollars 
cily as soft as rain water, 
% 
25/ evi ere 
ae is an intense steel blue. eavy foliage of a ric 
glistening blue, which flashes and sparkles in the 
ey light. and you can form only a faint idea of the 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nurser} 
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the summer, digging in the fall before 
danger of injury from freezing, and 
wintering in a cool temperature. 

Montbretias or Tritonias, fine for 
cutflower use, might be described 
popularly as a race of miniature gladi- 
olus in a limited series of colors, The 
more common varieties are in tones 
of orange, orange-yellow, and orange- 
red. In many parts of the United 
States, Montbretias will be perennial, 
but in colder sections they will re- 
quire the treatment given tender per- 
ennials. For garden purposes they are 
more effective if planted in clumps 
than as individuals. 

Tuberous begonias, in addition to 
making good houseplants, are very 
effective in outdoor slenting Shaded, 
or partially shaded, locations are bet- 
ter than bright, sunny spots, because 
strong sunlight frequently burns the 
foliage. A common practice is to 
start the tubers indoors in pots in late 
April or early May, shifting the plants 
to the garden after danger of frost is 
past. Many florists handle pot plants. 

The Fairy-lily or Atamasco-lily, 
Zephyranthes, is more frequently used 
as a porch and houseplant than as a 
garden subject. The bulbs may also 
be purchased in the spring like other 
summer-flowering bulbs. Several 
should be planted in a pot or bulb 
pan, as they are not effective when 
planted singly. They flower in July 
and August. In the fall the pot may 
be put in the cellar for the winter, 
brought out again in the spring and 
given water to stimulate growth. 
More flowers are obtained if the 
bulbs are allowed to beec.ne crowded 
in the pot; in other words, do not 
separate them frequently. | 

Gloxinias are excellent subjects for 
porch and house decoration during 
the summer. They are not recom- 
mended for garden uge, because the 
leaves are too susceptible to injury 
from water. Grown as potplants, 
however, and kept in a shady or 
partly shaded place, they are ex- 
tremely attractive. The tubers may 
be purchased during the spring 
months, potted up immediately in a 
light soil, one containing a high per- 
centage of organic matter, preferably 
in the form of leafmold. Be sure that 
the tuber is placed right side up; the 
top or crown is usually slightly de- 

ressed. Place this crown at the sur- 
oe of the soil when potting, and 
water lightly until the plant begins 
to make good growth. It is essential 
that water should be kept off the 
leaves, for it will soon cause burning 
or spotting. This is also true of the 
Achimenes longiflora, an old-fashioned 
houseplant with reddish-violet flow- 
ers and strange, conelike, underground 
stems. 


Vacancies in 
Rose Beds 


[Continued from page 26] 


nurseryman, so that there are very 
few of these wild shoots or suckers, 
and then most everyone knows that 
when a shoot comes up from the 
ground away from the main stalk that 
if the shoot has a different appear- 
ance, either more thorns, or a differ- 
ent colored stem, or smaller and more 
numerous leaflets, then this shoot is 
very likely to be a sucker and should 
be cut off from below the ground at 
the point where it springs from the 
main plant. This is not very much 
trouble when you consider the in- 
creased quantity of bloom you get 


H. invented the 
modern hotel 


His many years of hotel-building and opera- 
tion were devoted to just one ideal: making 
Statler Hotels and Statler service set the 
high standard by which all hotels and hotel 
service are measured ...He it was who 
pioneered in providing every room with radio 
reception, private bath, circulating ice- 
water, morning paper, and many another 


Statler comfort. 
The organization of 


There are Statlers in 
BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS — NEW YORK [ Hotel Pennsylvania} 


HOTELS STATLER 


VEE & 


DIRECT FROM 


Get priceless facts about the lovely home you plan to 
build. Profit by our 64 years of specialized experience. 

Choose from modern American, Colonial, English or 
Spanish prize homes; 4 to 9 rooms. Bungalows, two-story 
homes, and designs with extra rooms for income. 


Pian-Cut homes have finest Guaranteed 20 years. Plan-Cut 
appointments, including beauti- gre you a superior house, a safe 
ful oak floors throughout, linen investment and a profitable re- 
closets, medicine cases, phone sale value. 


ATION 


4 


INFORM 


nooks, clothes chutes, built-in fea- 
tures, and colorful kitchens. En- 
joy year round comfort. Thermo- 
Sealed insulation saves % fuel 


cost. 

Extraordinary savings: Plan- 
Cut homes sell on easy payments, 
at our wholesale, mills-to-you 
prices. Material comes machine- 
sawed, specially notched and ready 
for exact fitting on the job. Cuts 
labor 30 ©) and lumber waste18 


Own a home of highest qual- 
ity material, furnished you ac- 
cording to our own exacting archi- 
tectural specifications, including 
easy-to-follow plans and instruc- 
tions. No extras. You know cost 
in advance. 

Take 5 to 15 years to pay! $24 
to $90 monthly. Low interest, 6°. 
We back you with a long term loan 
if you build on your lot and have 
some cash. Owner-builders have 


Actually eliminates 2940 hand- saved $2000 and up! - a | 
saw cuts. Meets building codes. Before you buy or build, write Gordon-Van Tine Co, 

1355 Case Street 

j Davenport, Iowa j 

ne c n n Please send me Free Plan Book. 

interested in: OR 
Garages © 

World’s Largest Specialists ! 

in Home Building Since 1865 | Name........ ! 


NURSERY FURNITURE 


orating the nursery. Send for copy to-day. 
‘Rochester .N. ¥. 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 779 Jay St. 


ing. 


, Fascinating work. Good weekly income. Earn while learn- 


e teach you at home. Professional artist's out! 


plow Write for FREE book TODAY. 
National Art Studios, 1066 N. Dearborn, Dept. 21-6, Chicago 


. Dearborn, 


Le 
Free Booklet; beby | | Painting photos and miniatures. No experience necessary. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


SPEEDY 


ne For flower beds and close planted 
shrubs here is the fastest, easiest 
working tool ever designed to break 
up the soil and kill small weeds. The 
sharp curved teeth enter the soil as 
you pull the tool toward you with- 
out any lifting orchopping motion, 
Head is five inches wide. Tines 
are of forged steel, tempered in 
oil, Light spring handle of 
selected ash, 414 feet long. 
The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to mark 
each cultivator as the best 
tool of its kind that can 
be made. 


THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE COMPANY 
1900 Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and 


Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 


If your dealer has not 
yet stocked the 
Speedy Cultivator, 
Cat. No. 8C4, send 
us his name and 
$1.00 and we will 
supply you direct, 
postpaid. 


| Garden Book 
FREE 
on Request 
—Valuable 56 page 


Garden Book. Gives 
accuratedirections for 


every step in 
ing. "Write today.” 


SPEEDY 


CULTIVATOR 


Detachable 
HOSE REEL 


revolves on Faucet 


Now you'll thoroughly enjoy water- 

. ing your lawn and garden. The 
hose 1s permanently attached to the reel 
which fastens on and detaches from the 


faucet instantly. The hose unreels with 
water running 


“When sprinkling is finished, simply 
teel up hose and detach reel. No kinks 
+-saves hose. No handling--saves cloth- 
ang Durable steel construction. Heavy 
brass faucet Capacity 100 feet. Sold 
by leading dealers. 


Mail your order now 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Whe SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


2564 University Ave. ST. PAUL. MINN 


25 Mastodon Strawberries, t’ostpaid 
25 Latham Raspberries, Postpaid - 
4 Reghl Lilies or Hardy Shrubs - 


from a pate budded rose plant. 

One of the varieties that is very 
commonly used for a rootstock is 
known as Manetti, but for Hybrid 
Teas it is not — enough nor 
long lived. I would not recommend it 
for best results. Ragged Robin 
(Gloire des Rosomanes) and Odorata 
are two varieties very often used as 
roots in the Pacific Coast region. 
These roots produce very good bushes 
at home, but in the region of the 
Great Lakes and farther north, where 
they are often sold, they are not suf- 
ficiently hardy the roots themselves 
often being Killed b 

A great many have 
found their way into i on northern 
of the country in recent years. 

ost of these roses have as their 
understock a Texas Canina root. In 
the South, where the roses are pro- 
duced, these roots produce very large 
bushes, but when we see the compara- 
tively poor root system, only a few 
large coarse roots, we wonder how 
they ever did it. 

ugosa roots are used a great deal. 
They are long lived, very hardy, easy 
to transplant, and grow good-sized 
bushes. However, they have one bad 
feature—they sucker freely. These 
suckers will spring up near the base 
of the plant, and if they were left to 
grow, they would soon take all the 
strength which should go to the 
budded rose. 

We do not have a perfect rose root 
yet, but the one which has the least 
number of faults of all is known as 
Multiflora japonica, This Japanese 
variety very seldom sends up suckers. 
It is so vigorous that it produce 
nearly three times as many blooms as 
a rose on its own roots. Then, too, it 
is hard — and the root is 
fine and hairlik making it one of the 
easiest to transpiint. 


DVICE as to best time for planting 
roses is changing. We used todo 
most of our planting in the spring 
when Nature moved us to get out- 
doors and do something. Now we 
have learned that much of our plant- 
ing can be done in the fall, with “> 
better results than in the ee 
generally have more time in the 
there a & loss from being dried out 
6 hot winds and sun; there is a better 
nce to get the complete list of 
ana 9 which you desire; and the 
e lant has not lost a lot of its strength 
fore being shipped out by having 
a out in the storage cellar, for 
ture starts the sap to move ‘and 
the roots to grow in her roses weeks 
before you can get yours set out. 

With many planters it is a new idea 
to bank soil up round the branches as 
soon as a bush is set out, but this 
little precaution often means the dif- 
ference between life and death for the 
plant. No matter when the planting is 
done, the soil should be moun ed 
round it for protection. You cannot 
expect the roots to take care of the 
sap movement as soon as they are set 
in the ground. It takes time for them 
to send out root hairs to absorb the 
moisture which will expand the buds 
and keep the branches plump. 

When the plants are dug aA of the 
nursery, the roots are of necessity cut 
off at a convenient length. This les- 
sens the root area which has to do the 
work of supplying the top. Therefore, 
in order not ‘the remain- 
ing roots and probably not get an 
results at all, the branches 
pruned, shortened to a point which 
can be taken care of by the roots. Do 
not be afraid to shorten them too 
much. I have never seen a newly 
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Summer Silver Storage— 


and No-Tarnish! 


VACATION season is at hand. The family silver- 
ware must go into » vent or 
oxidization during the summer months by wrapping 
articles in 


*STAYBRITE * 
NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


This remarkable discovery will keep a 
metal surfaces bright under the most 
atmos tions. Fabrics metal 
t y also be kept bright by wrapping in 


STAYBRITE NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


SAMPLE TUBE containing 48 sheets, 
* jize 20x 30 in., mailed f for $1.00. 


Address Dept. 12 


C. #. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


A PLYMOUTH SunDial 
will Make your Garden omplete 


The charm and cheer of 
garden is brought by the LW Sun Dial 
—adding distinction and gr 
Cast of solid ~ ina fait 


STANDARD MFG.Ce 
CEDAR FALLS-IOWA 


Stewart Fence 


Durable, artistic wrought iron and 


more than 40 years. 
STEWART IRON WORKS CO.., Inc., 522 Stewart Bik., Cincinnati, Ohio 


$4.00 Peony FREE! 


1 Walter Faxon, outstanding pink $4.00, free with your choice 
Peonie 


pink $2.50; M. Martin Cahuzac, red $2.50; Primevere, 

yellow and white $2.50; strong 3-5 eye divisions postpaid 
Catalog free on request, listing most of the new and 
finer varieties. Quality stock at reasonable prices. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS, Van Wert, Ohio 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs. Catalog Pree 


ALSH TRACTOR C0. 3321 
HELP TURN WASTE INTO WEALTH :s~2"v-c~ 


fuse—it is more than half the soil’s annual yield. Convert 
garden rubbish, leaves, straw, cornstalks, ete. into rich, 
valuable manure by simple ADCO process. Booklet free. 
ADCO, 1741 LUDLOW 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLANTS. 0007 $00, 


3 lhe ; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3.00. 
Celery, 4 doz., oe 100, 85c. heen "Cabbage, Mangle, 3 doz., 
25c; 100. 45c; $1.00; 1,000, as Tomato, Pepper. 


3 dos, 40e; 100, Plant, Coleus, Co p 
us Snapdragon, ‘er’ ines, innia, dos. ts: 


= 
| 
| 
x Branded on 
iar the handle of 
// every genuine 
TEMPER 
tool 
RAISED 
/ inches high. Available at a new low price“ 
ff Included With Each 
At with order $8.85 
you—or your money refunded. 
| 
| 
chain-link fence for every ence Send 
Tae urpose. Stewart Fence protects and for 
purpose, Stewart, Fence protects and 
» 
pm Walsh Garden Tractor 
/ ower 
Diows, Seeds, Cuitivates, Mows Lawns & Ray 
i 50 For Gardners. Florist i - 
eve 


planted rose killed by too much prun- 
ing.» However, in the case of fall 
lanting, the pruning can well be de- 


yed until spring. 

There are a few other precautions 
to take when setting out a rose bed 
if you want all of the roses tolive. The 
bundle cannot be neglected, left for 
a week or more waiting for someone 
to get ready to set out the bushes. If 
you cannot get them planted, take 
them out of the bundle and cover the 
tops as well as the roots with soil. In 
setting out the roses, do not allow the 
remainder of the order to dry out in 
the sun or wind while the first plants 
are being planted. Fresh manure or 
commercial fertilizers in direct con- 
tact with the roots are sure to cause 
damage, so use them with caution. 

Most of our catalogs refer to our 
Hybrid Tea roses as “hardy,” but 
even at that, if you wish to keep the 
vacancies out, you must give them 
protection during the winter. 

Even the best sort of plants become 
diseased if we are not alert. Black- 
spot is a disease which, after it at- 
tacks a bush, so weakens it that it 
either dies over winter or kills the 
bush down so far that it is very weak 
the following spring. ‘This disease 
cannot be controlled after it attacks 
the foliage—it must be prevented. 
Bordeaux mixture is the old standard 
spray to combat all diseases of plants, 
and if it is applied about the middle 
of June and repeated every week or 
ten days thruout the summer months, 
it will prevent this disease, keep the 
— on, and enable you to get a 
muc er quantity of perfect 
blooms. ulphur dust is a newer 
remedy which will do the same thing 
and is much easier and quicker to 
apply. The dust,must be applied 
weekly, in the evening or in the early 
morning when there is no wind. This 
dust is so easy to use and is so light 
to carry that I prefer it to a spra 
mixture. There is even a green 4 
phur on the market this year which 
will not discolor the foliage, and it is 
just as effective to keep the foliage 

ealthy. 

If it seems as if it is a big Job to 
get roses to grow and keep them grow- 


ing, I want to assure you that it will’ 


be worth it. The game of rose grow- 
and healthful as 
other games and just as interesting. 
You can get your thrills and disap- 
pointments much as you can in any 
game. However, rose growing is to me 
more pleasurable than most games. It 
is not as difficult as it may have 
_ sounded, for simply by seeing to it 
that your roses come from a nursery- 
man who has the root m that 
you desire, and then following h‘s 

lanting directions, and afterwards 

eeping the diseases off, you will suc- 
cans in keeping your bushes growi 
and producing quantities of beautif 
and perfect blooms. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Wyant has 
summarized the arguments in favor 
of budded roses. Some other rosarians 
prefer own-root roses, believing that 
they are not only less expensive, but 
that they have the ability to send up 
stronger shoots from the base of the 
plants. Budded roses are sold as 2- 
year-old plants, either resting or 
potted; own-root roses are frequently 
sold as l-year-old plants, but other 
nurseries on the West coast and in 
the South sell 2-year-old plants. 

The own-root plants usually have 
many branches of small diameter; the 
budded plants seldom are branchy, 
having three or four shoots at themost 
but each branch is large in diameter. | 


Spra 


Protects 


Wonderful flowers can be had in 
all their beauty and perfection if 
kept free from destructive pests. 
No matter what plants, flowers, 
shrubs or trees are infested, “Black 
Leaf 40” is the “Old Reliable 
Spray” for Aphis and similar in- 
sects. 


Enjoy Perfect Flowers 


For just a few cents cost per season you 
can protect your garden. Complete and 
easy-to-understand spraying instructions 
with every bottle. The ounce bottle for 
35c makes 6 gallons of effective spray. 
Sold also in larger sizes by drug, seed, 
hardware, flower and department stores 


Also Kills Poultry Lice 
Paint ‘‘Black Leaf 40” on top of the roosts 
before chickens perch. Fumes penetrate 
the feathers, killing the lice. Easy, 
effcctive, cheap. Write us for leaflets. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Garden 


Ur 


Black Leaf 


Nicotine 


WILD BULBS 
Better Plant Some 


How wild are they 
you ask? What are 
they? Where will 
they grow best? 
Expensive? 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Reg.U.S.Pat.0#. E.H.Schultz, Pres. J.J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas, 


Wayside Gardens 


D bulbs are the bulbs 

of the rare wild flowers 

of Europe and America— 

always wanted but hard to get. 

The kind that will grow prac- 

tically anywhere. As for price, 
very reasonable. 

Fall is the time to plant 
them. Send for catalog cover- 
ing all kinds of bulbs includ- 
ing Tulips, etc. Also hardy 
plants and rock plants. Fall’s 
also the time to plant them. 


Kills Dandelions Lasily 


m, Marvelous New Treatment 
3 DOES NOT KILL the GRASS 


and die. Rid your lawn once and for 
all of these obnoxious pests, and have 
a dandelion -free lawn. Users say: 


ful green grass. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Vi bts OF your money back. Order at Once! 
A MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc. 

215-F Walnut, KansasCity,Mo, 


No More Waxing 


of Floors by Hand 


Use this new, easier way to keep floors 
and linoleum in perfect condition. No 
more waxing on hands and knees. 

Durham Wakxer spreads the wax, 
then polishes. Always ready for use. 
Does a better job in half the time, 


cuP 
HOLDS THE WAX 


to keep it un- 
less you want it. 
Write for details. 


AM CO. 
4th Street, 
Moines, lowa 
Wanted—representatives 
for sales service work, i, 


Send for this helpful book 


| 
a 
. 
Sy: 
| 
Simple and easy to use. Quick and per- \ ee 
manent results. Non-poisonous. Just DAY 
sprinkle your yard with DANDELEX, | | Trial Offer , 
and PRESTO—Dandelions wither up With Pound of vith half the wax. Test the Durham Meth- 2 
‘You can get’a Dur- 
*Dandelex is the right thing at last to rid ham with 
us of dandelions.” “Send me another bag.”* pound of wax « TO FLOOR AS NEEDED 
got good results with Dandelex.” And on 30-day ) ~ 
s0 on. Tell your neighbors about this — 
scientific preparation, and club together 
getting special prices on quantity lots. . 
Liberal supply, 20 pounds, enough for 4 
average lawn, only $2.98. Have beauti- “log 
June, 1929, Berter Homes and GARDENS ins 


LOOK for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Rings. 
Presto Rings are extra thick, extra 
tough and are compounded of fine 
rubber stocks that resist ageing, and 
withstand steam and boiling. Ask 
for Presto Rings by name! To guard 
against all danger of equipment 
failures, use Presto Jars and 
in all of your canning. 

cold water 

Approved for ~~~ pressure 


Presto 
Jar Rings 
Caps and Jars 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis—Distributor 


Midsummer 
Catalogue 


Early selection is always 
advisable. Choose now from 
winter and spring flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds 
listed in this book. And profit 

its expert advice on the 
ting of Vegetables and 
rs. 


vou 
HENRY A. DREER 


1806 Spring Garden 


Also full line Bird Houses, Bird 
Feeders, Gazing Globes, Sun Dials, 

anes an len Pot- 
tery. Write for literature. 


“The Bird House Man” 


Magic of Summer 


Bouquets 
[Continued from page 90} 


being perfectly correct or she will not 
be friendly at all. She tries to say she 
does not grow in large bunches, and 
she can be very ugly when forced to 
crowd. Never, under any circum- 
stances, stuff a great mass of this 
lovely vine into one holder. If you 
do, the picture is destroyed, and 
charm turns away. A dull-yellow 
wall vase on a plain background of 
sand color, or warm brown or gray, 
with a piece or two of trailing bitter- 
sweet, is a happy combination. 

A low round, rather dark-blue 
bowl holding pale-yellow roses, nine, 
or a dozen, and ed with brass 
candlesticks and orange candles, is 
very lovely, or this same bowl could 

filled with orange flowers and 
spikes of blue delphinium. 

Your guests will exclaim in aston- 
ishment and delight if you will use a 
perfectly flat bowl about 10 inches in 
diameter and with sides 114 inches 
high on your dinner table some eve- 
ning. Fill it full of water, and then 
launch three or five full-blown roses 
and let them drift with their stems 
nipped off, face up, across the little 
pond. In winter, especially, this 
makes such a perfect, but inexpensive 
centerpiece, for who cannot afford a 
few full-blown roses? 

The same bowl is spri 
filled to just the right fullness wi 
pow faces, brown and yellow and 

lue; there will be quite enough in 
our window box. The stems must 
nipped off, too, and they must float 
flat on their backs. Field daisies are 
transformed in this bowl, and hardy 
inks! Oh, it has tremendous possi- 
ilities! Too, it’s so inexpensive and 
so useful and low. 

Always try to have a low center- 
piece, so your friends can look at each 
other quite frankly across the dinner 
table, instead of ing thru what 
seems to be a a," 

ITTLE jugsin blue or brown or yel- 

low seem to express a real fondness 

for flowers. Picture dwarf pink snap- 
m crowding and sprawling over 

the handle of a little brown one, or 
pink rambler roses loving a blue one. 

Do not limit yourself entirely to 
saucers an e, cups and t 

n drinking-glasses, and Boston 

npots and water pitchers, and 
those attractive ginger jars! You will 
like them ever so much better than 
most of the regular vases. 

Never put little flowers in tall 
holders, and do not put tall flowers in 
tiny ones. Picture the horror of a 
handful of diminutive English Daisies 
gazing at a 15-inch vase in which they 
are about to end their days, or some 
tall Blue Lupines, awkwardly and re- 
luctantly acquiescing to a similar fate 
in a low holder made ially for 
pansies. They all have their prefer- 
ences, which are usually om 
and flowers are certai y worth hu- 
moring! And don’t, please don’t offer 
them a milk bottle! 

Whatever shape your vases are, 
they should almost always be per- 
fectly plain in color. 

And if you love flowers, and put 
them in a vase they like, and change 
their water at least once a day, you'll 
be — to find they haven't lost 
their charm, and that there’s magic in 
the house, as well as in the garden. 


Better Homes and GARDENS, June, 1929 


D E 
I M-,- pit 
the smart lighe 


Soft and low to — and nursery. 
rest tired eyes Get a few for 
andflattercom- trial from your 
lexions, or dealer—if he 
ight and full can't supply 
for reading or Fore write us. 
a card game— y $1.00 for 


all from one No. 23 (25-40 
bulb. Dim-a-litedoes watt size),and $1.25 
it! Savescurrentand for No. 23A (50-60 
soon pays for itself. watt size). Do it to- 
Ideal for bathroom, day—Dim-a-lites are 
hallway, living room great! 


WirtVom 


5221 Greene St. + Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our A. C. Vol 
up ‘your reception. Guaranteed. Price, 


IRIS 


My California field-grown Iris are bardy and 
4 earl ins 


12 Most Popular Iris, $4 value - 2.00 
24 Select Iris Garden, $9 value - 5.00 


toda 
Sower-lovers and get now iris Free. Send for my 
ted Iris Booklet. 


i 
MORTON W.SANFORD, Grower, CHINO, CALIF. 


A. H. PATCH, INC. 


IRIS $10 


No two alike. Bloom from April to July. 


MAYME PANEK, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 

Prices. F.0.B. New York and Toronto. No 

customs bother. Direct from Holland. Cata- 

log and booklet on bulb growing on request. 

8. B. MeCready, 480-F Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Can. 


GOLF SICKLE CO. 


4137 MSREE AVE. ST.LOUIS, 


DARWIN 
100 
BRILLIANT 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
HOLLAND BULB CO. 407 %th Ave., N. Y. City 


: 
afett 
Se 
Ala mature roots. ey W please you- so the 
Free Colorful Seedlings Order 
“ sent as a pleasant garden surp you— new 
ee wonderfully beautiful, many fragrant. 
Largest Iris Fields in the West 
ings with each, except mixed. 
12 Standard Iris, $8 value $1.50 
12 Wonderful Iris, $16 value 10, 00 
ae The Colonial Sun Dial 
lp The ideal garden or lawn ornament. 
ae ee Of cast metal; diam. 11 in., 8 Ibs. 
: “Time takes all but mem- 
$3 ortes.” Postpaid $3.50. 
West of Denver add 50c. 
Also bird baths, pedestals, 
%, 
B , OFF THE FLOOR 
neat job instantly. 
No damage to woodwork. 
No tools needed. 
Get of cin on cand to match 
Take the Birds in 
Partnership 
Attract them your rounds ith 
aan. a beautiful Bird Bath. Green and Tu 
.00. In gray stone finish, 
32” high, $10.73 B. 
Roderick Payne, Inc. 
— 


pests 


ERE’S a sure way to save your garden 
from ravages of snails, 
slugs, grasshoppers, sowbugs, etc. 

Ask your dealer fora ad of Snarol. 
Then simply broadcast this ready prepared 
meal on the ground—under the plants and 
shrubs. The pests eat the meal and are 
quickly destroyed. 

Snarol is non-injurious to plants — 
— to use and is not harmed by drinkling. 

, it lasts longer and is more econom- 
ical. Order a supply today or write Antrol 
Laboratories, Inc., 651 Imperial St., Los 
Angeles, Calif, Dept. E-2, for free book 
on “Pest Control.” Do it Now! 


FOR ANTS ase the system that-kills them 
in their nests. ASK ABOUT ANTRO: 


Quickly Kills 
Garden Pests 


convenience 


Compartment shower, cheaply installed in bathroom, closet, 


oe to suit. Very 
leakproof — a quality job. 
FREE and gives prises Ack day. 
ELKAY MFG. CO. 
0714 Aichingsoa Se., Chicago, 


OLD-FASHIONED 


Hardy Flower Plants 


That Live Out Doors During Winter--235 Varieties 
Delphiniums, Bleeding Hearts, Anem 


bines, Phi luebells, Hollyhoc 
P Lilies, ete. Will bloom this s er 
8 er for many years P. Asters, 
uni: Snapdragons, Roses, 


Brides and Budgets 


[Continued from page 72] 


permanent savings, making $86. From 
my monthly salary of $200, we have 
$114 for current monthly expenses, 
which we apportion once a year for 
the items of food, clothing, and so on. 
Our plan is based on the principle 
of saving first and living on what re- 
mains. In a general way we budget 
our income—so much for this, so 
much for that. We realize that what 
we earn or what we spend does not 
count much toward our financial 
worth—it is what we save. A plan of 
this kind that includes something for 
permanent savings is sure to get you 
ahead. Our experience is sufficient 
proof to satisfy us. In fact, we expect 
to get ahead more rapidly each year, 
for our savings will accumulate each 
year, so that we will have the benefit 
of more money at interest each year. 
There is a $2,000 mortgage on our 
home at the present time. This year 
the interest is $120, payable semi- 
annually, in January and July. On 
each interest date, we also pay $100 
on the princi Next year, the 
rincipal will have been reduced by 
$200, and the interest will be $12 less 
than for 1928. Each year the interest 
will be reduced $12 by our paying 
$200 on the principal. We plan to 
add this $12 to our permanent savings 
each year. 


ee we started the plan, I had 
been paying life-insurance premi- 
umsevery t months. Theamount, 
tho smaller than the annual premium, 
seemed easier to me. I learned, how- 
ever, that life-insurance premiums 
when paid quarterly are 5 a 
more than when paid annually. We 
now save between $5 and $6 each 
year on the premiums, as our plan 
provides the funds to pay the premi- 
ums annually. In past years, we 
would buy coal several times during 
the fall and winter, two or three tons 
at a time. Our plan saves approxi- 
mately $10 a year on the fuel bill, be- 
cause we buy at the lowest figure and 
have the winter's supply delivered in 
July or August. A discount of 25 
cents a ton for cash, made possible 
by the plan, adds another saving. 
us, we have money ahead and can 
buy when each dollar is worth most. 
This year is the third year of the 
cs Permanent savings are accumu- 
ting at a rate of $120 a year plus 4 
percent interest, which interest is 
credited semiannually by the bank. 
In addition to $10 monthly toward 
savings, we are preparing 
or the education of our two sons, who 
are now 6 and 8 years of age, respec- 
tively. Each year $150 goes into their 
educational fund on the first of July. 
Our oldest son will be ready for col- 

lege in ten years. At that time, there 
will be in our educational fund about 
$2,400. In the next ten years, the 
interest on this amount will be about 
$500. In other words, by saving $150 
a year and depositing the money at 
4 percent compound interest in a sav- 
ings account, we receive an average of 
$50 a year in interest over the entire 


peri 

The life insurance I purchase I like 
to think of as an investment. I also 
carry accident insurance. Living in- 
surance in the form of a savings ac- 
count is accumulating. We are buy- 
ing happiness on the easy-payment 
plan. ere is no need to borrow for 
short periods to pay taxes and other 
fixed expenses, 


101 


anyone can say 
roof coating 


hut those who know- 
say Rutland” 


Asphalt, asbestos and a slow-drying oil 
are the ingredients in Rutland No-Tar- 
In Roof Coating. Not a drop of tar 
in it. The oil soon evaporates, leaving 
a tough, mineral coating of asphalt 
bound together with asbestos fibre— 
thoroughly, lastingly waterproof. 

Instead of patching your roof, coat 
the entire surface with Rutland, making 
the roof good for years. It costs little, 
saves the expense of a new roof, of 
frequent repairs and leak damage. As 
easy to apply as paint. For every kind 
of roof except shingles. 

Ask for Rutland Roof Coating (liquid 
or paste) at your hardware or paint 
store. If he hasn't it, write us. 


*‘How to Renew Old Roofs’’— Free 


Mail coupon for folder giving complete 
information for renewing life of old roofs. 


Rutland Fire Clay Company, Estab- 
lished 1883, Rutland, Vermont. Also 
makers of Rutland Patching Plaster. 


RUTLAND 


ASPHALT & ASBESTOS 
ROOF COATING 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J-41, Rutland, Vermont 


Mail your free folder, with name of nearest 
Rutland dealer. 


City State 


4 / £F | 
to garden ‘ th ; 
Bp 
Low- | 
| RUTLAND BY 
plants. Catalogue tree ss 
Harry S. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
| Re Coaster Wagons 
HEIDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
June, 1929, BetreER Homes and GARDENS ; 


LOOK for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Rings. 
Presto Rings are extra thick, extra 
tough and are compounded of fine 


a rubber stocks that resist ageing, and 
ES withstand steam and i Ask 
a Me for Presto Rings by name! To guard 


against all danger of equipment 
failures, use Presto Jars and 
Aged Aluminum Caps with Presto Rings 
Phase in all of your canning. 
cold water stea’ 


Presto 
= Jar Rings 
Caps and Jars 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis—Distributor 


Early selection is always 
advisable. Choose now from 
the 
winter and spring flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds 
listed in this book. And profit 

its expert advice on the 
ting of Vegetables and 
rs. 


A copy free if mention 
Better Homes ond Gardens 


Attract them to Pour srou with 
a beautiful Bird Bath. Green and 
white, 20” bowl, 27” high. Costs 


Also full line Bird H Bird 

Feeders, Gazing Globes, Sun Dials, 
Vanes and Garden Pot- 

tery. Write for literature. 

“The Bird House Man” 


Magic of Summer 
Bouquets 
[Continued from page 90} 


being perfectly correct or she will not 
be friendly at all. She tries to say she 
does not grow in large bunches, and 
she can be very ugly when forced to 
crowd. Never, under any circum- 
stances, stuff a great mass of this 
lovely vine into one holder. If you 
do, the picture is destroyed, and 
charm turns away. A dull-yellow 
wall vase on a plain background of 
sand color, or warm brown or gray, 
with a piece or two of trailing bitter- 
sweet, is a happy combination. 

A low, round, rather dark-blue 
bowl holding pale-yellow roses, nine, 
or a dozen, and ed with brass 
candlesticks and orange candles, is 
very lovely, or this same bowl could 

filled with orange flowers and 
spikes of blue 

Your guests will exclaim in aston- 
ishment and delight if you will use a 
perfectly flat bowl about 10 inches in 
diameter and with sides 114 inches 
high “1 dinner table some eve- 
ning. it full of water, and then 
launch three or five full-blown roses 
and let them drift with their stems 
nipped off, face up, across the little 
pond. In winter, especially, this 
makes such a perfect, but inexpensive 
centerpiece, for who cannot afford a 
few full-blown roses? 

The same bowl is lovely in spri 
filled to just the right fullness wi 
pansy faces, brown and yellow and 

lue; there will be quite enough in 
our window box. The stems must 
nipped off, too, and they must float 
flat on their backs. Field daisies are 
transformed in this bowl, and hardy 
inks! Oh, it has tremendous possi- 
ilities! Too, it’s so inexpensive and 
so useful and low. 

Always try to have a low center- 
piece, so your friends can look at each 
other quite frankly across the dinner 
table, instead of ing thru what 
seems to be a J e. 


ITTLE jugsin blue or brown or yel- 
low seem to express a real fondness 
for flowers. Picture dwarf pink snap- 
dragon crowding and sprawling over 
the handle of a little brown one, or 
pink rambler roses loving a blue one. 
Do not limit yourself entirely to 
the conventional flower vase. Use 
saucers and large, odd cups and thin, 
n drinking , and Boston 
npots and water pitchers, and 
those attractive ginger jars! You will 
like them ever so much better than 
most of the vases. 

Never put little flowers in tall 
holders, and do not put tall flowers in 
tiny ones. Picture the horror of a 
handful of diminutive English Daisies 
gazing at a 15-inch vase in which they 
are about to end their days, or some 
tall Blue Lupines, awkwardly and re- 
luctantly acquiescing to a similar fate 
in a low holder made ially for 
pansies. They all have their prefer- 
ences, which are usually 
and flowers are certai y worth hu- 
moring! And don’t, please don’t offer 
them a milk bottle! 

Whatever shape your vases are, 
they should almost always be per- 
fectly plain in color. 

And if you love flowers, and put 
them in a vase they like, and change 
their water at least once a day, you'll 
be surprised to find they haven’t lost 
their charm, and that there’s magic in 
the house, as well as in the garden. 


Better Homes and GarvEns, June, 1929 


D E 
I M-,-LI? 
the smart lighe 


Soft and low to and nursery. 
rest tired eyes Get a few for 
andflattercom- trial from your 

lexions, or i dealer—if he 

ight and can’t supply 
for reading or you. write us. 
a card game— y $1.00 for 
all from one No. 23 (25-40 


bulb. Dim-a-litedoes watt size), and $1.25 
it! Savescurrentand for No. 23A (40-60 
soon pays for itself. watt size). Do it to 
Ideal for bathroom, day—Dim-a-lites are 
hallway, living room great! 


5221 Greene St. + Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our A. C. Vol 

up your reception, Guaranteed. Price, $2.25, 


RIS “Me 


My California field-grown Iris are hardy and 
vigorous; our early, long seasoD 
mature roots. They wil 

Free Colorful Seedlings with Each Order 
you—new and 


as a tg 
wonderfully beautiful, many fragrant. 
Largest Iris Fields in the West 
can collectiona, 


low prices on 


od, 
MORTON W.SANFORD, Grower, CHINO, CALIF. 


A. H. PATCH; INC. 


Dwarf, Intermediate 

and Late— 100 for 

5O tor $5—15 for $1— 
No two alike. Bloom from April to July. 


MAYME PANEK, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 


customs her. Di from 
log and booklet on bulb growing on request. 
8. B. MeCready, 480-F Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Car. 


DARWIN 
BRILLIANT 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
HOLLAND BULB CO. 407 %h Ave., N. Y. City 


In Cannime 
ssure 10 
ings With ea 
12 Standard Iris, $8 value = + $1.50 (Qa 
12 Most Popular Iris, $4 value - 2.00 oe 
24 Select Iris Garden, $9 value - 5.00 4 NS 
12 Wonderfal Iris, $16 value - - 10.00 Pee 
The Colonial Sun Dial 
; The ideal garden or lawn ornament. 
7 Shae ee Of cast metal; diam. 11 in., 8 Ibs. 
Lacquered rustic gray. Motto— 
ortes.”” Postpaid $3.50. 
West of Denver add 50c. 
Also bird baths, pedestals, 
Catalogue 
KEEP LAMP AND RADIO WIRES 
No damage to woodwork. 
No tools needed. 
JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP 
| HENRY A. DREER 
Partnershi GOLF SICKLE — 
k GRASS OR Poste 
only $8.00. In gray stone finish, GOLF SICKLE CO. 
32” high, $10.75 F.O.B. 4137 MEREE AVE. ST.LOUIS. 
Roderick Payne, Inc. 


pests 


NIN 


ERE'’S a sure way to save your garden 
from ravages of snails, 
ugs, grasshoppers, sowbugs, etc. 

Ask your dealer fora ro of Snarol. 
Then simply broadcast this ready prepared 
meal on the ground—under the A mat and 
shrubs. The pests eat the meal and are 
quickly destroyed. 

Snarol is non-injurious to plants — 
_ to use and is not harmed by drinkling. 

, it lasts longer and is more econom- 
ical. Order a supply today or write Antrol 
Laboratories, Inc., 651 Imperial St., Los 
Angeles, Calif, Dept.E-2, for free book 
on “Pest Control.” Do it Now! 


Quickly Kills 
Garde Pests 


convenience 


ELKAY MFG. CO. 


OLD-FASHIONED 


Hardy Flower Plants 


That Live Out Doors During Winter--235 Varieties 


Delphiniums, Bleeding Hearts, Anemones, Colum- 
bines, Phioxes, Primroses, Bluebells, Hollyhoc 
Poppies, Lilies, etc. Will bloom this summer 
Selvinn Zinn for many years. Also Pansies, Asters, 
Salv Zinnias, Petunias, Snapdragons, Roses, 
Shrubs, pines. Hedge Plants; Strawberry, Ras 
berry, berry, rape, Asparagus, 

plants. Catalogue free. 

Harry S. Squires, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 


Brides and Budgets 
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permanent savings, making $86. From 
my monthly salary of $200, we have 
$114 for current monthly expenses, 
which we apportion once a year for 
the items of food, clothing, and so on. 
Our plan is based on the principle 
of saving first and living on what re- 
mains. In a general way we budget 
our income—so much for this, so 
much for that. We realize that what 
we earn or what we spend does not 
count much toward our financial 
worth—it is what we save. A plan of 
this kind that includes something for 
permanent savings is sure to get you 
ahead. Our experience is sufficient 
proof to satisfy us. In fact, we expect 
to get ahead more rapidly each year, 
for our savings will accumulate each 
year, so that we will have the benefit 
of more money at interest each year. 
There is a $2,000 mortgage on our 
home at the present time. This year 
the interest is $120, payable semi- 
annually, in January and July. On 
each interest date, we also pay $100 
on the principal. Next year, the 
rincipal will have been reduced by 
$200, and the interest will be $12 less 
than for 1928. Each year the interest 
will be reduced $12 by our paying 
$200 on the principal. We plan to 
add this $12 to our permanent savings 
each year. 


|S eager we started the plan, I had 
been paying life-insurance premi- 
umsevery threemonths. The amount, 
tho smaller than the annual premium, 
seemed easier to me. I learned, how- 
when paid quarterly are nt 
more than when paid comin We 
now save between $5 and $6 each 
year on the premiums, as our plan 
provides the Sonia to pay the premi- 
ums annually. In past years, we 
would buy coal several times during 
the fall and winter, two or three tons 
at a time. Our plan saves approxi- 
mately $10 a year on the fuel bill, be- 
cause we buy at the lowest figure and 
have the winter's supply delivered in 
July or August. A discount of 25 
cents a ton for cash, made possible 
by the plan, adds another saving. 
us, we have money ahead and can 
buy when each dollar is worth most. 
This year is the third year of the 
as Permanent savings are accumu- 
ting at a rate of $120 a year plus 4 
percent interest, which interest is 
credited semiannually by the bank. 
In addition to $10 monthly toward 
rmanent savings, we are preparing 
for the education of our two sons, who 
are now 6 and 8 years of age, Sy ae 
tively. Each year $150 goes into their 
educational fund on the first of July. 
Our oldest son will be ready for col- 
lege in ten years. At that time, there 
be in our educational fund about 
$2,400. In the next ten years, the 
interest on this amount will be about 
$500. In other words, by saving $150 
a year and depositing the money at 
4 percent compound interest in a sav- 
ings account, we receive an average of 
$50 ane in interest over the entire 


peri 

The life insurance I purchase I like 
to think of as an investment. I also 
carry accident insurance. Living in- 
surance in the form of a savings ac- 
count is accumulating. We are buy- 
ing —— on the easy-payment 
plan. ere is no need to borrow for 
short periods to pay taxes and other 
fixed expenses. 


LEAKS 


anyone can say 
roof coating 


hut those who know. 
say Rutland” 


Asphalt, asbestos and a slow-drying oil 
are the ingredients in Rutland No-Tar- 
In Roof Coating. Not a drop of tar 
in it. The oil soon evaporates, leaving 
a tough, mineral coating of asphalt 
bound together with asbestos fibre— 
thoroughly, lastingly waterproof. 

Instead of patching your roof, coat 
the entire surface with Rutland, making 
the roof good for years. It costs little, 
saves the expense of a new roof, of 
frequent repairs and leak damage. As 
easy to apply as paint. For every kind 
of roof except shingles. 

Ask for Rutland Roof Coating (liquid 
or paste) at your hardware or paint 
store. If he hasn't it, write us. 


“How to Renew Old Roofs’’ — Free 


Mail coupon for folder giving complete 
information for renewing life of old roofs. 


Rutland Fire Clay Company, Estab- 
lished 1883, Rutland, Vermont. Also 
makers of Rutland Patching Plaster. 


RUTLAND 


ASPHALT & ASBESTOS 
ROOF COATING 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J-4!1, Rutland, Vermont 


Mail your free folder, with name of nearest 
Rutland dealer. 


City. State 
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KILL WEEDS 
EASILY 


NON-POISONOUS 


DUSTER 


ATIAS WEED KILLER 
IN NEWAND POWDERED FORM 


300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~~+~+4150 
TRIAL SIZE ~ ENOUGH co 
100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS $.50 


AT YOUR DEALERS or FROM US 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


0 Enclosed is $1.50 for Large Duster 


oO ” for Trial Duster 
Name 
Address 


Sente..3 


B.H.G. 6-29 


Park-Like Lawn 


A park-like lawn with neatly trimmed edges 
admired by everyone and adds real valu: 
property. 
The Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmer cuts away the 
straggling grass and leaves even edges. Works fast 
and very easily. Gives the finishing touch cant 
changes the whole appearance of lawn or garden. 
If your hardware dealer hasnt the IMPERIAL 
send us his name and $2.00 and we'll ship you 
one postpaid. 

IMPERIAL WEED PULLER makes short work of 

weeding. $1.00 postpaid if your dealer hasn't got it, 
Agents Wanted Where We Have No Dealers. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO. 
1410 14th Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Give the children healthful play in their ws back 
yard. Combination teeter-tot an aa 
round. Extra sturdy, safe. Ship complete ‘or 

Amazing prices on other apparatus, 
Write for Free illustrated catalog Now. " 


Giant Manufacturin 
Box 501, Biufts, Iowa 


Delicious Muffins 
and Popovers 


[Continued from page 34] 


without separating, until foamy. Add 
to this the milk, and pater this 
mixture slowly with the flour and 
salt, which has been sifted. Beat just 
enough to mix thoroly. Add the 
— butter. Pour into ihe othe and 

hea po ns, ng the sec- 
tion full Place in a hot 
oven (450 degrees). At the end of 20 
minutes, reduce the heat to 350 de- 
grees for 15 minutes. The lower ag 
perature at the end of the bakin 
essential, as it dries out the ho oer 
centers. 

Muffins are served more frequently 
than their cousins the moows, but 
few women ow wonder- 
fully good they can be. There is a 
definite technique to follow in reg 
them. First comes the necessity for 
fast work in mixing. Slowness allows 
some of the gas, which makes for 
lightness, to escape, and lightness is a 
striking quality of all fine muffins. A 
safe rule to follow is that of stirring 
the ingredients as rapidly and vigor- 
ously as possible, but no longer t 
is necessary to moisten all the dry 
materials. It takes only a few sec- 
onds of stirring. If more than 30 sec- 
onds is used, chances of producing the 
perfect are slight. 

As soon as the batter is made, it is 
baked. And ever it is handled with 
care. It is a good plan to fill the oiled 
pans by lifting the batter in a large 
spoon and placing it in the sections. 
Each one is filled two-thirds full. If 
there is not sufficient batter to fill all 
of them, water is poured in the empty 
ones. Muffins are baked 20 minutes, 
or until the crusts are a golden brown, 
in a*hot oven (425 degrees). 

Since speed is essential in the mix- 
ing of muffins, the first step is to as- 
semble all the foodstuffs and utensils 
on the worktable. The pans are oiled. 
Then the oven is lighted and heated 
to the proper temperature. Next the 
ingredients are measured. For plain 
muffins this recipe is standard: 

2% cupfuls of pastry flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg 

1 cupful of milk 

3 ana of melted or liquid 
at 

For combining the ingredients, the 
method I like best is as follows: Sift 
the flour, baking pear sugar, and 
salt into a mixing-bowl. Beat the egg 
without separating, until foamy. Add 
the milk to it and then the fat. Pour 
the liquid mixture quickly into the 
dry materials and stir as rapidly and 
vigorously as possible, but just long 
enough to dampen the dry ingredi- 
ents. Dip the batter into raft oiled 
pans, set in the oven, and bake 20 
minutes. Remove from the pans and 
serve at once. Bread flour may be 
used. One cupful minus 1 tablespoon- 
ful is the right amount. 

Recipe books are filled with differ- 
ent ep of muffins. There need be 
no lack of variety. Here are just a 
few of the favorites in my household: 


Sour-Cream Muffins 


2 cupfuls of pastry flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of soda 

1 tablespoonful of water 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg 

1 eupful of sour cream 
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You will enjoy luxurious comfort at 
Tue Drake, food unexcelled anywhere, 
and this unusual added advantage: 
you will be out of the noise and con- 
fusion of down-town Chicago, yet within 
easy walking distance of its shops and 
theatres. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath, six double. 
Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 9. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago, 


8 
the song birds and 
spoil your flower 
arden. An Ever-Set 


rap is a positive 
way to get rid of them. 
Send for one today. The new low price direct to you 
is only $4.75 pre-paid. Costs nothing to operate. 
Never fails to work. Lastsindefinitely. ant ae 
if you are not unqualifiedly satisfied. More 
information mailed upon request. 


Also other traps for destructive animals, 


EVERSET TRAP CO. 
Dept. A DAVENPORT, IOWA 


SHAW ALLTRACTOR 


of 6 men. Flows, 2 


i. 
OFFER and our LOW FACTORY XN Tool 


TRANSPLANTED 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Best for May, June and July plant 
Just as good as pot-grown plants at 
the cost. Also Raspberry, Blackberry 


Address 
L .J. FARMER, Box 243, Pulaski, N. Y. 


“M Favorites” exquisite 


Laven er free for ee oréare. 21 


GERANIUMS 

POST ASD 84-50 

These are strong young plants that will 

— for in the yard or color 

or mixed. ‘ultural directions with each order. 

BUCKLEY | “GERANIUM co. ILLS. 
(Try a box you will want every year) 


40 Fine Ruffled Gladiolus Blooming Size 51.00 


Selected from many fine named varieties, mixed, 
Small Glad bulbs, mixed varieties, many should = 
us eac varieties, - 
Clean, plump 34 inch Regal Lilies $1.00 Regal Seed 
GARDENS, P. 0. Box 650, OMAHA, NEB. 


100 Giant derwins 


“The cream of our Holland nurseries” 


_ HOLLAND-AMERICAN TULIP CO. 
Darwin Specialists 452 W. 36th Str., N. Y. City 


4 
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Sales 
ATIACIBE 
WATER 
{ FUSS 
"9 > ETC. 
SIMPLY SHAKE I ASA 
: POWDERED 
«CONTAINER COOD-BYE SPARROWS! 
La 4 A “ 
— 
: 
- 
: 
— The Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. BG-6, Galesburg, Kansas 
at 
full instructio 
Seas is ideal time to plant. A million plants are ready now. 
Keeps 
Them 
at 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
on 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING and DESIGN 


“The pictures are beautiful and the 
text splendid.” 
“This is to tell how very much 


you 
our Garden Club enjoyed the slides ond 
lecture.” 


“The pictures were thoroughly enjoyed 
and received very ent husiastic approval.” 

These are only a few of the comments that 
have come to us regarding the Better Homes 
and Gardens Illustrated Lecture on Landscape 
Gardening and Design. 

Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs and other 
organizations thruout the Unitea States have 
found that this lecture provides an out- 
standing program. 

Mail the coupon today and we will tell you 
how your club may secure this lecture at no 
actual expense to your treasury. 


Garden Club Dept. 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, lowa 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, will you please send 


me detailed information about your Illus- 
trated Lecture for Clubs. 

Name 
Street and No..--- 


Postoffice !State. 


Organization 


IIOME OWNERS 
DOUBLE fed ROTARY 


JUNIOR 
SPRINKLER 


spray. Sprinkles in a or 
on a straight line. Operates as a stationary spr‘nk- 
ler or rotates. 
TRY 10 DA YS—Order either Junior Model ($7.50) 
or the beavy duty model (for golf 
courses and large estates, $12. 
direct from this ad. | If not satisfac- 
tory: return sprinkler and money 
be promptly refunded. Liter- 
ature on request. 
Dealers: Write for Proposition, 
DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
Coca 


Cola Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Get ey PRICES Before 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE 

My New Catalog shows big selection of 

“i styles and prices that will save you a lot 

of money. My Direct From Factory Plan 


i of dealing makes my ty lower and I 
freight, Write for 


Sack view 


COTTAGE DOOR LAT 
FORGED TRON UNUBT Ned 


N 
URN DESIGN— 
view SET INCLUDES FOUR PIECES 
$2.00 Set 
(Send for New Folder on Hardware) 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE Dept. A Asheville, N. C. 


One and three-fourths cupfuls of 
flour may be used instead of the pas- 
try flour if it is not available. Sift the 
flour, baking powder, and sugar into 
the mixing-bowl. Beat the egg until 
foamy, and add the cream and the 
soda dissolved in the water. Turn 
the cream-and-egg mixture into the 
dry ingredients, and stir as vigorously 
as possible, Just long enough to dam 
en the dry materials. The batter will 
appear lumpy, but this does not mat- 
ter. If stirred long enough to become 
smooth, the muffins will have large 
holes or tunnels in the center and 
there will be knobs or peaks on top. 
The perfect muffin is level on top, and 
the holes inside will be round and of 
uniform size. These are baked like 
plain muffins. 


Corn Muffins 
1% cupfuls of pastry flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of cornmeal 
1 egg 
1 cupful of milk 
8 tablespoonfuls of melted fat 

Sift the flour, baking powder, sugar 
and salt into a mixing-bowl and add 
the cornmeal. Beat the egg until it 
foams; then add the milk and fat. 
Turn the liquids into the dry in 
dients and stir vigorously, but Just 
enough to moisten the dry materials. 
Dip into the oiled pans and bake like 
plain muffins. 

As to the size of muffin pans, there 
is almost no end to the variety on the 
market. The most common types 
come with either six or twelve sec- 
tions. These may be small, or la 
in size. Tiny muffins are especially 
smart for company luncheons and 

y refreshments when small serv- 
ings of food are in order. The pans 
used for making them are splendid 
for use in baking wee cakes and for 
molding fudge and other candies. 

The medium-sized muffin is a good 
choice for any occasion. It is fine for 
molding gelatine desserts and salads. 
Carrying the —_ to the refriger- 
ator so they will congeal may be ac- 
complished in one trip if muffin pans, 
rather than individual molds, are em- 
pees, Some muffin pans have a 
ancy design in the bottom, which 
adds an attractive note. The large 
muffin pans are practical for baking 
rolls and for individual meat loaves. 
There are muffin pans with sections 
of various shapes. As an example, 
there is the pan with compartment 
the shape and size of small ears of 
corn. This is attractive when used 
with cornmeal muffins. 

English muffins, famed for centu- 
ries, are made with yeast. When cold 
they usually are split, toasted, and 
buttered. ‘These muffins are espe- 
cially delicious for tea or for break- 
fast if accompanied with marmalade. 

1% cupfuls of milk 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

8 cupfuls of bread flour 

% cake of yeast 
1 egg 
% teaspoonful of soda 

Heat the milk until lukewarm. 
Add the sugar, the salt, and the yeast 
cake, which has been softened in a 
little lukewarm water. Beat in the 
flour to make a soft batter, from two 
to three cupfuls, the amount depend- 
ing on the flour. Let rise until light, 
or for about 3 hours. Stir in the well- 
beaten ge and soda; beat thoroly. 
Place oiled muffin rings on a hot and 
oiled griddle. Fill three-fourths full 
of the batter and bake slowly, allow- 
ing from 6 to 10 minutes for each side. 
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Steel Sheets 


You are interested in better and 
more enduring construction and 
sheet metal work. Modernize 
and protect your buildings by 
using Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel. Jt Lasts! 


AMERICA 


ET AND Tin 
company 


Highest Rust-resistance! 
Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
Look for Apollo placed below brand 


APpoLLo-KeEysToneE Copper Steel Sheets possess 
all the excellent qualities of the well known 
Apollo brand, with the added feature for perma- 
nence of a rust-resisting copper-steel alloy base. 
These are the highest quality sheets manufac- 
tured for roofing and siding, gutters, spouting, 
and all building construction purposes. 

= / For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 


Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

} This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
¢ turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 


Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
ROoFING and ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
booklets; of special value to property owners. 


AmeRICAN SHieT AND TIN PLatTeE Company 


Sussinsary OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 


Aa 
SUL + A) = = = = 
alvanized 
= 
4 
KEYSTONE 
COPPER STEEL 
The new all-purpose sprinkler for home owners 
Self-operating—on the famous rotary principle that i3 
has made the regular Double Rotary a leader for 
ten years. Adjustable nozzle makes possible gentile Rt 
| 
Till 
ROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. ~ 
Scent. Cieveiand. onto | 


ccept this 


— if you are interested in planting 
your home grounds 


NEW BOOKLET, “How to Plant the Home 
Grounds,” is now ready for distribution. It will 
be sent to you with the compliments of The 

National Home Planting Bureau. This valuable booklet 
was edited by Ernest H. Wilson, one of America’s fore- 
most horticulturists. It has been written especially to 
help the home owner achieve beautiful home grounds. 
It pictures and describes the modern trend in beautifying 
home grounds; makes clear the concepts of taste, 
and describes what constitutes well planeed grounds. 


Send This Coupon for Free Copy 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of your book- 
let, ‘*How to Plant the Home Grounds,” to 


Name. 
Address. 
NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


SPomered by the American Ave 


COLONIAL DAMPER 

Makes Fireplace | 
appiness 
Certain 


Avoids smoking and 
cracks in facing that ruin 
@ fire appiness 
and contentment in 
front of an open 
when your fire- 


is equi with 
trol. Product of firm 
famous for twenty-five 
years as Fireplace Ex- 
perts. Your architect, contractor or dealer will 
assure 


ou of the superiority of 
Colonial Damper—the damper made that takes 
up heat expansion. 


Write for catalog and helpful fireplace information. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4628 Roosevelt Read, CHICAGO 


icy Have Fun 
q Making Money 
= Yes, You Can—Anybody Can 
make alot of money right at home 
and, what’s more, have real fun do- 
ing it. We show you how, we furnish 
everything necessary on an easy basis. 
Costs Nothing {esis are given to you ree. 
Write today for beautifully illustrated idea book 
telling all about our methods which have made so 
how it is to 
elightful 


many women independent. 
make from $10 to $25 per week in the most 
home work you can imagine. 

Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 89-G ADRIAN, MICH. 


12 NAMED 
IRISES $1.00 
postpaid in U.S.A. ° 
Firmanent, Lent A. Williamson, Fairy and 
nine other splendid Irises, all labeled. 


GELSER BROS., Box Y, DALTON, N. Y. 


Jelly. for 
Your Bread 


[Continued from page 82] 


excellent: ice or frappe. Grape jelly 
makes an especially g frappe to 
serve with a meat course. 


Raspberry Jelly 
4 cupfuls of juice 
8 cupfuls, or 3% pounds, of sugar 
1 cupful of liquid pectin 

Thoroly crush with a masher about 
3 quarts of fully ripe berries. Place 
fruit in a jelly bag. A fine mesh 
cheesecloth spread over a collander 
may be used in place of a jelly bag. 
— out the Juice. If a sparkling 
jelly is desired, drip the strained Juice 
thru a canton-flannel . Do not 
drip pad pr overnight, ause the 
uncooked Juice ferments quickly. 

There should be 4 cupfuls of juice. 
Measure this and add the sugar into 
a large kettle. Bring the mixture to 
a full rolling boil as quickly as pos- 
sible, stirring constantly. When it 
boils, add the pectin. ring — to 
a full rolling boil, and boil har for 14 
minute, stirring constantly before 
and while boiling. At the end of 4 
minute, remove from the fire, let 
stand for 1 minute undisturbed; then 
draw the thin surface skin to one side 
and remove it. Pour at once into 
jelly glasses. Strawberry and logan- 
on jellies may be made after this 


identical recipe. 


Raspberry Jelly (Long-cook) 

Thoroly crush with a masher about 
2 quarts of slightly underripe berries. 
Put the fruit in a preserving kettle 
and cook slowly until the fruit is 
thoroly softened. Place the fruit in 
a jelly bag and squeeze out the juice. 
Measure the strained juice, bring 
it to a boil, and boil for 5 minutes. 
Then add the same amount of sugar 
that you had Juice, and boil until the 
jelly sheets off the n lifted from 
the hot mixture. Skim and pour into 
ay Currant, blackberry, logan- 
, and gooseberry jellies may be 

in the same 
any persons neglect cherries, 
and that is a a The long-cook 
product will be ker, of course, 
than the short-cook, as is always the 
case when we compare the two prod- 
ucts, made by the two methods, but 

flavor of fruit is not much different. 


Cherry Jelly 
8 cupfuls of juice 
6% level cupfuls, or 2% pounds, of 


sugar 
1 cupful of pectin 

Stem and crush well about 3 pounds 
of ripe cherries. Do not pit. Add % 
cupful of water, stir until boiling 
cover the pan, and simmer for 10 
minutes. Place the fruit in a cloth or 
elly poo out the Juice. 
f a sparkling jelly is desired, drip the 
juice thru canton-flannel bag. Mix 
the sugar with the Juice in a large 
kettle, and bring to a boil. Add the 
at once, stirring constantly. 
ae again to a full rolling boil, and 
boil for 4% minute. Remove from the 
fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour 


quickly, and cover hot jelly at once - 


with paraffin. For a stronger-flavored 
cherry jelly, add 4% teaspoonful of 
almond extract just after skimming. 


Cherry Jam 
4 level cupfuls, or 2 pounds, of pitted 
cherries 
1% cupful of water 
7% cupfuls, or 3% pounds, of sugar 
1 cupful of liquid pectin 
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GALLOWAY PORFERY 
“Gives the Essential Touch’ 


GHAPELY jars and vases, dis- 
tinctive bird baths, fonts,sun 
dials, gazing lobes, benches— 
in high- enduring Terra 
Cotta will add new interest to 
the garden, sun room or porch. 


sent for 10c in stamps. 


[5202 Wyscr Sr. Pre 


BURPEE’S 
Garden Book 


The Vegetables or Flowers you would 
like to see growing in your garden— 
read all about them in Burpee’s Garden 

te for your copy book 
today. free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. Box 19 Phila., Pa, 


Battle Oreek ete. 64- 
staff of graduate in the 
dietitians to BattleCreek 
you free on any diet neluded 
ee . Writeme postpaid. 

for to assist 
tions for your par- and 
ticular diet. How jon. 


rective diets; foods rich in Battle Grea! 
vitamin, food salts, rough- Battle Oreck 


Does 
COMPANY 
Como Ave, 


Minnea M 
Eastern Branch 148 Codar Sty New York 


1000 


how to bigger ha atronaer. 
secrets. FREE Book tells all about 


WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now matt grtce. 
Thousands of eight week-ol: 
lets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, 
foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 2' oss 
contests. Records to 320 ogee. Catalog and spec 
price bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. 

George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4 
ions 
4 4 | 4 = ESTABLISHED 

National Home Planting Bureau (B. H.-6) 
control weight, proper diet with 
for constipation, diabe tes, 
STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR: 
Plo A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 

Sh eee Course and big experts behind it. Write today 
rei for your free copy. National Poultry Institute, 
Dept. 511, Washington, D. C. 
x AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
a 
| FUR RABBITS 
_ pay you following lor 

ee and contract, also of Fur F maga- 

4 SQUAB BOOK (t} FREE 

QUAB BOOK FREE 
Wels Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 
Bae printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK Squas CO. 


Measure the pitted cherries into a 
‘kettle. Add the water, stir until 
boiling, cover the kettle, and simmer 
for 15 minutes to make the skins ten- 
der. Then add the sugar and mix 
well. Bring to a full har ad boil, and 
boil hard for 3 minutes; remove from 
fire and stir in the liquid pectin. Skim 
and stir constantly for just 5 minutes 
after taking from the fire to cool 
enent which prevents fruit float- 
i hen pour quickly and paraffin 
as 


Rhubarb Jam 
4 level, packed cupfuls, or 2 pounds, 
of crushed or chopped fruit 
742 level cupfuls, or 3% pounds, of 
sugar 
1 cupful of liquid pectin 
Small segment of ginger root 
The strawberry variety of rhubarb 
makes the prettiest colored jam. Cut 
in short lengths, and chop by hand to 
a finer consistency. Measure 4 cup- 
fuls of the crushed rhubarb into a 
large kettle; then add the s and 
ginger root and mix well. se the 
ttest fire, and stir constantly be- 
fore and while boiling for 3 minutes. 
Remove from the fire and stir in the 
pectin. Skim and pour quickly into 
— containers. 
resh apricots and p ums, espe- 
cially the delicious varieties of Cali- 
fornia, marvelous jams and 
jellies. 
Ripe-Apricot Jam 
4 cupfuls of crushed fruit 
7% cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of liquid pectin 
Remove the pits from about 3 
pounds of fully ripe fruit. Do not 
1. Cut the fruit in small pieces. 
Measure the crushed fruit and the 
sugar into a kettle. Bring this 
mixture to a full-rolling boil quickly, 
and boil it hard for 1 minute. Re- 
move from the fire, stir’in the pectin, 
skim, and stir constantly for 5 min- 
utes to cool the mixture before it is 
poured 
Plum Jam 
4 level cupfuls of crushed fruit 
%% cupful of water 
7% cupfuls of sugar 
1% cupful of liquid pectin 
Remove the pits from about 2!¢ 
pounds of ripe fruit. Do not peel. C ut 
into small pieces and crush well. 
Measure 4 cupfuls of the crushed fruit 
into a kettle, add the water, end stir 
until boiling. Cover kettle and sim- 
mer for 15 minutes. Add the 
and bring this mixture to a full-rolling 
boil, stirring constantly, and boil 
hard for 1 minute. Remove from the 
fire and stir in the liquid pectin. Skim 
and pour at once into glasses. 


Plum Jelly 
4 cupfuls, or 2 pounds, of cooked 
fruit juice 
7% cupfuls, or 3% pounds, of sugar 
%4 cupful of liquid pectin 
Crush well about 4 pounds of ripe 
fruit, add 1 cupful of water, stir until 
, and simmer for 10 minutes 
in a closely covered pan. Strain the 
cooked fruit. Measure the sugar and 
then the juice into a Sema saucepan, 
stirring constantly to a full 
rolling boil, and boil . for 44 min- 
ute. move from the fire, let stand 
1 minute, skim, and pour quickly. 


Plum Jelly (Long-cook) 

Prepare fruit according to the short- 
cook directions. Measure the strained 
fruit juice, we it to a boil, add the 
same measure of sugar, and boil until 
_ jelly sheets off the n when it 
from the hot mixture. Those 

wre are fond of the pure flavor of 
the tart plum will prefer this method. 


Index to Advertisers 


This Is Your Protection 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will 
be refunded if you mentioned Better Homes and Gardens when you pur- 
chased the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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General Electric Company..............- 83 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F.............. 87 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 79 
Gordon-Van Tine Company............. 97 
Heider Mfg. 101 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co......... 80 
Holland American Tulip Co.............. 102 
Holland Bulb Company................ 100 
Holyoke Heater Company.............. 95 
Hotels Statler Company................ 97 
Hough Shade Corporation.............. 72 
Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Inc........... 92 
Hygienic Products Company 54, 96 
Imperial Bit and Snap Co............... 102 
Indian Springs Farms, Inc.............. 96 
International Paper Company........... 51 
International Silver 63 
Tron Fireman Mfg. Company............ 59 
Jamieson & Company, C. E.............- 96 
Justrite Manufacturing Company........ 100 


Kingsbury Mfg. Company.............. 
Klein Mfg. Company. 

Kohler Company, The . 


Lambert Pharmacal 


Masonite Corporation 
Medusa Portland Cement Co............ 
Metalglas Mfg. Company .............. 
Mission Laboratories ... 
Missouri Store Company, The. . 
Mohawk Carpet Mills................. 
Moore Push 


Nash Motors Company........ 
National Poultry Institute. . 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works....... 


Norwich Pharmacal Company........... 

Otwell Iris Fields........ 
Outdoor Enterprise Co.... 


Pasek, Mayas <.......... 
Payne, Inc., Roderick... .. 
Payson’s Idelible Ink Company 
Peacock Dahlia Farms..... 
Perfection Stove Company, The... . 
Plymouth Rock Squab Company......... 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corp........... 
Procter & Gamble Co., The............. 


Ringwood Gardens 
Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Rogers & Son, Wm... cG 
Rohrer’s Plant Farm ...... 
Rolsereen Company ...... 
Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Rutland Fire Clay Companys 


Salbach, Carl ... 
Sanford, Morton W.......... 
Schenley Gardens ........... 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
Shanklin Mfg. Company..... 
Shaw Mfg. Company 
Shepard Laboratories 


Sherwin-Williams Co. ..... 


Shiloh Gardens ..... 
Simmons Company. The. . 
Southern California Iris G»rdens 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn. 
Specialty Mfg. 
Squires, Harry L...... 
Stack, Inc., T. M. 

Standard Engine © ompany . 
Standard Mfg. Company) 
Stewart Iron Works Compan) 
Stoll Mfg. Company........ 
Strand’s Nursery 
Swift & Company.......... 


Tetlow Institute we 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical C orp. ee 
Trimble Mfg. Co., E. M. 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co...... 
United States Radiator Corp... . 

U. 8S. Steel Grave Vault Co.... 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp... . 


Warren Shade Co... tes 

Wayside Gardens Co.. 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 
Western Pine Mfrs. Assn. : 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products.......... 
Wheeling Corrugating Company......... 
White Hall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co... 
Williams O71-O-Matic Heat. Corp.. 
Wixcel Mfg. Company, 8. M............ 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against 
the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index 
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